CERTIFIED SUCCESSES 


Apart from the names, which for 

Secretary obvious reasons are fictitious, every 
student’s record con- 

advertisements 18 g 
certified true and correct by David 

Paterson, Chartered Accountant, 135 


fact of e 
tained in t 


Welhngton Street, Glasgow. 

















Practising 
Accountant 


Six stadents whose average 
incroeaseec SATBLY now Exceeds 5007 


HIS advertisement 1s 

one of a series issued 

by the School of Ac- 
countancy im which will 
appear summarized records of 
the achievements won by 
students as the direct result 
of their tuition 


Inthese records there 1s proof 
upon proof of the remarkable 
value of School of Accountancy 
postal training—proof upon 
proof of the big dividends 
reahzed by investments in 
specialized business knowl- 
edge, such knowledge as any 
man of ordinary intelligence 
may acquire within 6 to 12 
months of spare-time trauung 
in his own home. i 


- Facts that convince 


Below are the certified facts 
of the above group of students, 
whose average increase of 
salary now exceeds 500 per 
cent, 


Matthews. Correspondence 
Clerk, now Secretary Course 
of. training completed within 
10 months of enrolment Result 
700 per cent increase of salary. 


Gregory. Audit Clerk, now 
Practising Accountant. Com- 


‘pleted training course within 


8 months of enrolment. Result 
800 per cent increase of salary. 


X 


O'Reillg. Clerk, now Audi- 
tor. Completed accountancy 
course within 5 months 
Result of training, 300 per 
cent 1ncrease of salary. 


Abrahams. Assistant Sec- 
retary, now Secretary. Com- 
po traimng course within 

months of enrolment 
Result, 300 per cent increase 
of salary. 


Turner.  Book-keeper, now 
Accountant Completed Ac- 
countancy-Secretarial Course 
within 6 months. Result of 
training, 600 per cent ın- 
crease of salary. 


Sadgrove. Secretary, now 
Practising Accountant. Course 
completed within 9 months of 
enrolment. Result of traming 


420 per cent mcrease of salary . 


The School's 
Guarantee 


Whether you enrol to qualify 
for an executive position, or 
to pass an independent pro- 
fessional examination The 
School of Accountancy gives 
you this definite guarantee. 
Provided you mąke a serious 
effort and conscientiously 
follow the course of traimng 
planned for you The School 
of Accountancy will stand by 
you until you succeed. 


6 to 12 month's 
Postal Training 


The time usually taken by 
postal students to complete 
their training and quahfy for 
the positions they set out to 
obtain is six to twelve months, 
but there 1s no fixed time 
limit In every case the stu- 
dent’s personal convenience 13 
studied and the approximate 
training basis of three hours on 
three evenings per week 1s 
varied accordingly No extra 
fee 1s payable whatever the 
period occupied by the training. 


This Valuable Business 
Guide— FREE 


It contains useful 
information about 

s and busi- 
nessiraming, mes 
particulars of all 
Courses and T erms 
and includes facts 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY | 


Training mi 
qualify you to fill 
aresponssdle 
executive position, 


Write for a copy to-day to 
THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 


2 West Regent Street Sar d 
10 Essex Street, Strand, Lond WE 
32 Victoria Street, Manchester 
Thomas Street, verpool, e] 
Buildings City Square Leeds, 8 Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, and at Edinburgh, 
Nowcastle-on- yne, Cardiff, and Bristol, 





If you will make an effort to qualify for a responsible position in business 


THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY will stand by you until you succeed 
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This question is frequently asked, and it can only be 
answered, broadly, that Business ORGANISATION geta 
into most of the large business houses m the Kingdom, 
into & great many abroad and in the Colonies. Tho 
directors and executives are its readers—our list of 
subscribers is ample proof of this. 

Below 18 a selection from that lst—necessarily a small 
sample only, but a fair mdication of the bulk. How 
many are customers of yours—and how many might be ? 








West Indies eee Works, Lid. 
pes bag toe Ltd k 


James Aitken & Co. (Fallark), Ltd. 
Kenrick & J owe Ltd. 
Crossley Motors, L 
Watney , Combe, Reld & Co. 
we Bhemeld Coal Co. 
TUS Clay v upping Co. Ltd 
e Claymore Shipping 
Grosvenor Chater E To Lid. 
zc Edwards & Co. 

Evans, Sons, Lescher & Webb, Ltd 
The Sheffield Corporation Tramways. 
W. T. Henloy's ‘Lelograph Works, Ltd 
Peek, Frean & Co, Li 
Umon Petroleum Products Co., Ltd. 
Chas. Churchill & Co , Ltd 
British General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

Walton, Watts & Co. 

Wm. Younger & Co, Ltd. 

The Austr General Electric Co 
Cape Asbestos Co, Ltd. 

George Henry Lee & Co , Ltd. 

John Dickinson & Co, Ltd 

The Molassine Co , L 

Union Discount Co. of London, Ltd. 
Bluebell Polish Co. 

Consett Iron Co , Ltd 

J Pullar & Bons, Ltd. 

African & Eastern Trade Corporation, 


Ltd. 
J. & H. Leigh, Ltd 
Worsted EM ers' Federation, Ltd. 
8tretton’s Derby Brewery, Ltd. 


Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd . 
“Ronuk,” Ltd. 


USE IT 
FOR YOUR 
PUBLICITY 








Batger & Co 


Chiswick Polish Co. 

Higgins Eagle & Co., Ltd 

The British Central Africa Co. 

Hall & Co, Ltd. (Croydon). 

DEM rishi, Galvaniang Co. 
Margarine Co. 

Tokyo Egy Co., Co, Ltd. 


John Wals 
J. Lvons & Co, 


Manchester Corporation n Dopt ). 
Edward Sharp & Sons, Ltd. 

James Robertson & bons. 

Sheffield Corp. Tramwa 
Chartered Institute of 
Bristol Tramways & Carnage Co 
Boots Pure Drug Co. 

Morland & Impey, Ltd. 

Stewarts & mer de, Lida, 


Josiah Brown 


Nugget Polish Co. 

Lever Bros , Ltd. 

t, Ltd 

Proprietary Co. 

Bamus! Allsopp & Sons, Ltd 
Plymouth & Stonehouse Gas, Laight & 


Broken 


ke 


Mann, Egerton & Co. 
, Ltd. Cooper & Co Sto 4 XN 


W &T Ave 
Baldwins. Lt 


Thomas Ensor & Sons. 
Leyland Motors, Ltd. 


The New Zealand Co-operative D. 
Co., Ltd. E d 


A J Daley & Bons 

The Dominion Radio Co , Ltd, 

Sidnev Flavel & Co , Ltd 

The Industrial Bank ot Japan. 

"Go, British & Foreign Marine Insurance 


Ltd. 

J Walker & Son, Ltd. 
Wood-Milne, Ltd 
Bute Works "Supply Co. 
G. & T. Weir Ltd. 
Liverpool, London & Globe Ins. Co , Ltd. 

Dept. Cerebos, 

ecretarios Premier Gas Engino Co., 
Btaveley Coal and Iron Go 
Pntchett & Gold & E P 8 bo a 
Parkinson & W. B. Cowan, Ltd 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 


Glenfield '& Kenned 
Ltd. 
Hubert Snuth & Co. 


ES Bock Dring & Engineering 
National Chnm rei of od 





Tearle Bowman 


dien] Lunt & Co Padmore & , Li 

C Bayer & Co., Ltd Clayton Amine d Ltd. 
Bewlay & Draper, Ltd. Soaété de Consignation Maritime 
Milner’s Safe ., Ltd. Franco-Bntanniquo 


Lysol, 


Ltd 
E P. Brndley & Co., Ltd. 
British Thomson-Houston. 





Sitaram Spinning Mills, Ltd. 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
James Pascall 
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Here are some of the greatest concerns in commerce, 
representing nearly every conceivable mdustry, and their 
combined capital 18 incalculable. 

Was ever a finer type of “ prospect” put before those 
advertisers who aim at supplying the needs of the business 
man’s office and factory ? 

There is no stronger 1ntroduotion than an advertisement in 


BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION 


Write for a copy of the scale of charges to the Apvm- 
TISEMENT MANAGER, Business Organisation & Management 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Horseley Bridge Pee ret Engineering Co., aa 


Consideration 


How the Addressograph 
saves Time, Labour and 
Money in the Office 


Let us say, for example, that you 
send out 15,000 circulars or state- 
ments per week or month. The 
time it would take one clerk to 





When you find life’s dull, when you tell yourself : i 
that you haven’t your fair share of the things address this number by the old 
that matter, think—-what have you done to : 
better it? Maybe you never had a chance. The method of pen or ty pewnter 
necessity to earn money at an early age prevented would be approximately 150 hours. 
the continuation of study. That obstacle is 
removed. . 

Wal ssi Sade fitiedo DRY Jour mio lt is no exaggeration to say that a 
pects? Will you put your shoulder to the wheel ? junior, using the Addressograph, 
For if you will, this College can provide you with 
the knowledge to hold a better job than the one could do the same amount of 
you've got. Students of the Negus Premier . ` 
College are holding responsible positions through- work in 10 hours—at the same time 


out the country because they worked a little to find 
out how things were done, whilst others played. 


The College specialises in teaching Accountancy 
and Secretaryship,-and in preparing students for 
the London University Matriculation and the 
London University Bachelor of Commerce Degree, 
teaching up to the pomt where final exams are 
passed and making fully qualified professional 
men and women 


eliminating any possibility of error. 


Will you work a little to improve your state ? 


Then pin that resolution down by taking action 
to-day Clip out the coupon below and send it The Addressograph, the modern 
to us filled in. It will bring to you by return of system of addressing, i an 


post our complete prospectus. . 
Investment, not an expense. 


In is worth your while to ask 

for a demonstration at your 

own office, which we shall be 

pleased to give, entirely freo of 
any obligation. 


Please send me full particulars and 
pectus of your various courses. (This 
me under no obligation.) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH LTD. 


15 GRANGE ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


NEGUS PREMIER COLLEGE Telephone 1 Willesden 1330 
Byron Street Bradford SHOWROOMS: 79 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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Hhh hitelbe bh ebi ni hiihii thiiirt tihti ir tiki chhiii itteni kirini iinit iii ii 


Heteket irh ehh priii i 


D r iai ihiihi itih itiiti ititi ii t tiiit tiia baiiia ia 


E H 


B. M. G. 


For many years these letters have stood for the handiest 
and most complete of business reference books, viz.: 


= PITMAN'S 2 
BUSINESS MAN'S GUIDE 


Edited by J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. 
o n m 


A NEW EDITION (EIGHTH) 


Revised and brought thoroughly up to date 


WILL BE ISSUED IN EIGHT WEEKLY PARTS 
Commencing 18th October, 1924 




















EACH PART Crown 8vo, 80 pp. PRICE 6d. 














The BMG. 1s intended to be a reference | SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


book for the everyday use of business men 

and students of commercial subjects It has “ Is by far the cheapest work of its kind 
been aptly described as ‘‘ A Miniature Business on the market.’’—Financtal Times 
Encyclopaedia” and the huge amount of “ Many of the articles have been re-written 


information it contains on every conceivable ın the hght of modern legislation, and new 
subject connected withe business, set @ut subjects have also been added -Western 
clearly and concisely fn dictionary form, Guardian 
more than justifies the description. “ Books of this description call for frequent 
For the sake of convenience and as a help issues, carefully revised and brought up to 
to those engaged in foreign correspondence, date, if they are to be of practical use, and the 
the French, rman, Spanish, and Italian publshers must be complimented on the care 
equivalents of English commercial terms and and completeness with which this 1s done in 
phrases have been given in every case their revised BM G’’—British Trade Journal. 


ILLUM ———— ——————————— Samm. _ t 
THE COMPLETE WORK CONTAINS OVER 2000 ARTICLES 








ORDER from a SIR ISAAC PITMAN 


o POLOEN AND SONS, LTD. 
NOW O i ) Bookseller Parker St., SEEN W.C.2 
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Whether you have a Mail Order business, 
whether you are a Secretary or Account- 
ant, whether, ın fact, you have to address 
periodically the same list of people, you 
need this machine. It does just as good 
work—-carrying the same 10 years’ guar- 
antee as the more expensive models—and 
it produces approximately 1,000 different 
typewritten addresses per hour by the 
simple turning of a handle 


' Wnite for Illustrated Booklet No 57, telling : 
* us at the same time the special nature of your ; 
: requirements so that we may send you infor- ; 
! mation regarding an outfit suited. to your : 
! particular needs. H 





GITY SHOWROOMS : : 
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“MINIMAX” 


CHEMICAL HAND 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Ouc Testimonials prove— 












“Minimax” i8 rehable now 
and years after filling. 

"Mimumax" 18 absolutely 
effective. 

“Minimax” is simple and 
instantaneous in action. 

“ Minmax" fulfils every 






possible requirement of a first- 
aid Fire protector. 


Free Refills after Fire. Free 
periodical Inspection. 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS! 


MINIMAX, LTD. 
(BOX 312) 
Head Office and Works— 
FELTHAM - MIDDLESEX 
( Minimax "—Regd. Trade Mark) 
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An Efficient Addressing 
Machine for £8:8:0 


RONEO LTD., RONEO BUILDING 
HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 
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ABD COD GR 


SESA 





CEESGEE 




























Address 
easily and quickly— 


the RON F9 way! 
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79-81 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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A CLEAN SHEET 


ALL NLB Members sitt 1924 Accountancy and Secretarial 
exams —Prelim, Inter. and Fmal—-passed One Member gained the 
C.LS Language Pnrze. Results talk! 
Write for full Prospectus, free and posi free 


NORTHERN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 
Principal: D G. McLEAN, ALA 


108 Portland Street non Manchester 











CAPABLE AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG CLERK 


desires chanĝe from provincial to City business 
concern. Experienced in Book-keeping, Corro- 
spondence, Invoicing, Typing, Road Transport, 
Rolling Stock, Sales, and General Business 
Routine. Started bottom ladder. Present firm 
six years. Very keen. Not afraid of work. 
Must be permanent and progressive 


Wri“ Awsrrious,” c/o B.O & M. 
e PITMAN Houszm, PARRER STREET, W.C 2 








THE 
COMPANY SECRETARY'S VADE 
MEGUM Edited by PHILIP TOVEY, FC1$. 


A popular httle manual containing Price 
& vast amount of iniormation on 
3s. 6d. net 





matters relating to limited compames 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Lid., Parker Street, London, W.0.2 
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PITMAN'S 
OFFICE DESK BOOK 


A thoroughly up-to-date and reliable reference book and handy 
guide, containing, in dictionary form, articles deahng with 
matters upon which information is constantly required, and 
covering the whole range of business affairs clearly and 
concisely. 

Well bound ın cloth, 320 pages. 


With Tables € Ready Reckoner—It is marvellous value 











«| A. NECESSITY IN EVERY OFFICE! 

















PITMAN'S icnesway: 


Order from your Bookseller or 
LONDON,W.C.2 


SS Seo rr FRIES one RR RE Laon nore ee 


STS SRST So oon oon ae a OR DDR OREL 


p ALL REQUIRING A HANDY EPITOME 
a OF COMMERCIAL INFORMATION SHOULD GET 


SAS Sao Soon ona enon CA A Aene RnG 











A NEW BOOK. 


By W. J. HISCOX 


Author of “Factory Administration in Practice,” etc. 


FACTORY LAY-OUT 
PLANNING AND PROGRESS 


In the interest of industrial efficiency and individual proficiency, it 
is of the highest importance that mdustrial literature should receive 
more attention than has hitherto been the case 


The author of thia excellent new volume portrays the ethics of factory 
planring as understood by a man who for many years has been brought 
into daily contact with the manifold problems arising out of modern 
mdustrial conditions, and his views are necessarily based upon lus 
experience of, and hus association with, gndustry. He has unfolded a 
soheme of workshop organisation in a non-technical manner, with & 
view to ensuring easy reading, and his arguments gre based upon a 
sublime belief in British ingenuity and common sense, and upon the 
belief that the British manufacturer can, by his own judgment and 
his own sagacity, regain that which he has allowed to go astray. 


PRICE 7/6 NET 
PITMAN’S, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 


CONTENTS 


Faotory PLANNING AND 
Waar 18 INVOLVRD—SHOP 
Lav-OuT FOR A BTANDARD- 
ISED PRODUOT—ALLOTMENT 
or DuTIES—PRODUOTION 
PnANNING—-RovuTEING Sys- 


TEMS AND CONTROL BOARDS 
—Imzm " PROGRESS” IDEA 
— PROGRESSING  BuPPLIES 
FOR A MACHINING DEPART- 
MENT— PROGRESS ROUTINE 
FOR SPECIFIO CIRCUMSTANCES 
—Proaress REPORTS AND 
STATEMENTS—ETOC., ETO. 
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NORT 


ASSURANCE 


Established - ~- 1836 


Transacts 
kind of 


LONDON: 
1, Moorgate, E.C.2 











HERN 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Assets exceed £15,000,000 


Every 


Insurance 
m 


ABERDEEN : 
1, Union Terrace 





@ This volume has been prepared The Dusiness Successes 


in the belief that choice expression 
is well worth while 











NOW READY 


COMMERCE & 
CORRESPONDENCE 


EDWARD H. GROUT 
B Sc. (Econ.), A C.LI. 
This book strikes a new note— 


Divided into four distinct sections (1) Diction and Style, (2) General 
Commercial Correspondence and Routme; (3) Insurance cedure 
and Correspondence , (4) Letters by Great Writers, the author endeavours 
to show how logical precision, skilful presentation, and clearness repre- 
sents the subtle di nee between the good correspondent, and the 
average writer, The book requires application on the part of the 
student, and 1f that application ts un; gingly given success 19 sure. 


The special section dealmg with 


Insurance Procedure and ance 
zenders rt a specaally suitable textbook for students preparmg for 
Exammatons, 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 347 pp., 5s. net 
Full particulars post free 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LYD., Parker Street, Kingrway, W.C.2 











of the Near Future 


wil include hundreds of men who are now studying at 
home 1n their spare time under the dfrection of the Inte:- 
national Correspondence Schools, We know this because 


hundreds of employers, general managers, adver- 
tising managers and sales managers here n. Great 
Briain are ex-I C S. students The same holds 
good 1^ Australia, South Afrwa, Canada, the 
United States and many other countries 


These facts are fhentioned by way of indicating how 
thorough, ctical and effectual are the I C S. Courses 
They ori wonderful and logical presentation of tho 
Why and the How of present-day practice 


If you desire to enlarge or bung up to date the knowledge 
you already possess—if you feel that knowing more about 
salesmanship, advertsing, accountancy or scientific 
Management would be helpful—you would do well to 
find out just what the I C.8 can do for you Theretore 
write to-day to the oldest, greatest and by far the largest 
educational institution of ita kind in the world, asking for 


e Any of these Booklets—Free 


“ Advertising,” “  Salesmanship ” 
* Commeroial "Training," “Scientific Management ” 
Note —The I C8. have more than 800 Courses—Indus- 


trial, Business and Profeasional—fully described in 30 
booklets, 





International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 
57 International Buildings, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE, 


aii ce 


To the m 
Autumn and 


utable advantage of long 
inter evenings for cheerful 
~ fheside study, the Metropolitan College 


adds that of Reduced Fess to all 
who enrol during the next few weeks. 


The College 1s the leading and predomin- 
ant centre of Business Tre , and a 
course undertaken through the post, under 
the expert guidanoe of the College Directors 
of Biches, 18 the swiftest and most pleasant 
means to certain succeas extant, 

Do not let another Winter slip by unprofitably, 
but write now to the College for a free copy ol 
the 132-page "GUIDE TO CAREERS in Secre- 
taryship, Accountancy, Insurance, Banking and 
Commerce,” which contams scores of alternative 
schemes, whereby the average man may achieve 
distinction and prosperity 
You will receive also particulars of the 
specially Reduced Fees, and a verbatim 
Reprint of '" TRUTH’S” recent report 
on the work and organisation of the College. 


Dept 122, 
ST ALBANS 











MONEY! 


MAKE IT 
AT HOME 


£5 and upwards weekly can be earned in your spare 
tune, without risk or capital. This 1s a fascinating 
business which prospers most in bad times, can be 
operated by either sex, and can be started with less 
than {1 We offer you a genuine proposition, strictly 
legitimate and perfectly honourable, which allows 
100% profit and unlimited scope There is only 
pmnted matter to handle, and only common-sense is 
needed We send testimonials, a {100 guarantee, a 
10,000-word Booklet, and other mteresting hterature 
free. For a stamp only, we will send all the informa- 
tion necessary including the above, without any 
obligation whatever. 


This affords a unique opportunity, which may not 
appear in this paper again for some time. 


B. O. YOUNGSON & CO. 
165 ALBERT AVENUE, HULL 


N 
9 e 
Don't run past the danger signals 


T 


8 





Telephone 
City 926. 


Represented in the 
principal cities. 


can be traced to the absence of easy-to- 

get-at records, which indicate where 
retrenchment 18 necessary and where oppor- 
tunmitieshe KARDEX shows the busy executive 
all the vital facts, trends, and tendencies at a 
glance, and besides ıt effucts a vast saving of . 
clerical effort. 


“the KARDEX SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
wil give you practical help in solving problems 
connected with Sales Promotion, Accounting, 
Production, Costing, Stocks, Purchase, Personnel, 
etc., and consulting this department places you 
under no obligation. 


Wnte, call or ‘phone for the KARDEX Book 
No. 240, which throws a new light on busimess 
record keeping . 


UT an end to guessing 1n your business— 
90% of failures to earn increasing profits 


KARDEX 


3 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 


MATAA TUT TD 
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\ Business 
\rganisation 


And Management ; 


A Monthly ACagazine devoted to the Organisation, | Ob Congpenieni 





EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICE 
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and Administration of Industry and Commerce 


Telephone 
Gerrard 3538 (two lines) 
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Editorial Notes 


The Coming General Election 
E are not interested in politics save 
in so far as politics check trade and 
hamper the efforts of our readers to find 
work for labour and make profit for them- 
selves. Therefore, if we say that we hear 
that a General Election in December 1s 
almost inevitable it is without expressing 
any opinion as to the relative value of 
political parties to the State, but so that 
our readers may have the matter in view 
in making foryard contracts. Certain 
trades are upset by an election, although 
the rapidit? with which it now takes place 
minimises the inconvenience. 
à * * 
Good News for Traders 
The best news traders have had for 
many a lgng day is that Great Britain and 
France, in order to settle their differences 


“of opinion as to security and disarmament, 


have referred the solution of both ques- 
tions to the Third Committee of the League 
of Nations. No doubt, the issue of the 
committee's report will be diplomatically 
delayed until the new working of Germany 
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under the Dawes Report is well under way. 
We are not disposed to contest the view 
that the best cure for all the evils which 
now afflict us would be the complete 
restoration of European trade by the 
opening up of new credits and the stabil- 
isation of currencies. 
that will be a long process and the imme- 
diate results may be, probably will be, 
very disconcerting for us. But the good 
feeling which has been at the root of this 
determination to leave things to the 
League is of good augury for all. 
" a # 
A Vital Decision 


A shrewd blow at the power of those 
agitators who specialise in fomenting 
strikes was struck at the Trade Union Uon- 
gress at Hull last month, when it was de- 
cided by an enormous majority to place 
upon the constituent unions the obligation 
of keeping the General Council informed 
in all industrial disputes. Intervention by 
the Council is not to be without request, 
unless there is no prospect of settlement. 
The Council will then take the initiative 
in intervention, and report to Congress 
if the unions refuse its assistance or 
advice. Where the unions accept its 
assistance and advice the Council will 
organise all necessary moral and material 
support on their behalf. This is a deci- 
sion of vital import to inqustry. That it 
is precisely the reverse of one arrived at 
by a quite recent Congress proves how 
far the community as a whole, and trade 
unionists in particular, have moved in 


- their general attitude to strikes. 


* hi + 
Strikes that are Doomed to Failure 


Many people view the decision with 
alarm, because it invests the General 
Council with power to call a general strike 
entirely on its own responsibility. But 
such tremendous power is two-edged. It 
depends for its survival upon the prudence 
and caution with which it is exercised. 


We all know that 


Any attempt to dragoon the community 
by arbitrarily exercising it would arouse 
a storm of resentment and would almost 
inevitably fail. It is not sufficiently 
realised how much strikes depend for their 
success upon the goodwill and moral sup- 
port of the community. Wherever public 
opinion has been alienated at the outset 
by high-handed action on the part of 
either of the parties to a trade dispute, it 
will be found almost invariably that this 
is the side which suffers defeat. The 
whole resources of labour would be power- 
less to prevail against the will of the 
community. 
tt a it 
Futility of Strikes 


The truth is, the limitations and the 
two-edged nature of the strike weapon 
are at last beginning to be realised even 
by the workers themselves. Many recent 
experiences have been disastrous, and 
they will linger in the memory. Sir 
Harold Bowden has done good service to 
the community by calling attention to the 
net result of strikes as shown by the 
simple calculation of figures. 

For instance (he says), the builders, after be- 
ing out on strike for seven weeks, have gone back 
to work with an increase of $d. per hour, or 2s 
per week. To make up for the seven weeks’ full 
wages which have been lost will take nearly 
six years. 

This is merely the direct loss to the employees. 
The loss to the employers, to industry 1n general, 
t® shopkeepers, and the community 1s, of 
course, incalculable, for when industry is at 
a standstill nothing 1s being produced and the 
circulation of money stops 

t C d a 
Trade Union Supreme Command 

This is sober fact, and could not be 
better expressed. The public is tired of 
being the unwilling victim of these never- 
ending industrial squabbles. Opinion has. 
been moving quite definitely in the direc- 
tion of imposing legislative penalties on 
those who seek to enforce their demands 
by the arbitrary cessation of essential 
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public services. Orthodox trade union- 
ism for the most part is strongly against 
the lightning “ hold-ups " which are the 
favourite weapon of the professional 
agitator. It is realised that they dis- 
credit trade unionism in the eyes of the 
community, and endanger the very prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. Everyone 
knows that a struggle for control has been 
going on in trade 
union circles. Those 
responsible for the 
organisation and 
administration of 
the great trade 
unions have seen 
their power slipping 
away from them, 
menaced from with- 
in the ranks by 
“Red” elements 
who have had no 
part in building it 
up. This they de- 
termined to stop, 
and we suspect that 
the decision of the 
Congress may be 
rightly interpreted 
not as the harbinger 
of a general strike, 
but rather as the 
culmination of a 
successful effort on the part of the General 
Council to assert their sovereign authority 
in the determination of industrial disputes, 
and to put an end once and for all to the 
dictation of policy by irresponsible 
groups. 
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Trading Results and Wage Advances, 


An unusual case of great interest and 
importance to employers was decided by 
the Industrial Court last month. An 
application for an advance in wages having 
been made by the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers on behalf 
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of workpeople employed by Messrs. Nevill, 
Druce & Co., Ltd., metal manufacturers 
and refiners of Llanelly, and no agreement 
having been reached, the case was referred 
to the Court. The union submitted that 
the present rates of pay were insufficient 
in view of the cost of living and the burden 
of weekly rents. The Court, however, 
upheld the company’s contention, and 
decided that as a 
result of their trad- 
ing, as and from 
1st April, 1923, 
Messrs. Nevill, 
Druce & Co., Ltd., 
were not in a fin- 
ancial position to 
consider an ad- 
vance of wa ges 
at the present 
time. 
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Date of Company 
Registration 


Confusion and in- 
convenience having 
resulted from the 
present practice, a 
new system has 
adopted by 
Somerset House in 
connection with company registration, 
the effe& of which should be care- 
fully noted. Hitherto, a company has 
been deemed to be “ registered” at the 
date on which the stamp duties were 
paid, though the certificate of registration 
was not actually issued until the second 
official “day thereafter, and sometimes 
much later when any query has arisen 
on the examination of the documents. In 
future, a company will be deemed to be 
registered on the actual date at which its 
certificate is issued, which means in normal 
cases on the second official day after the 
stamp duties are paid. 

































(AT Tribute to the Overseas Trade 
Department 

We have recently had occasion to look 
into the working of the Overseas Trade 
Department. Manufacturers and ex- 
porters would do well to keep in close 
touch with its activities. At Old Queen 
reet, S.W.r, they will find men of 
astonishing local knowledge of the con- 
dition of every country in the world, 
speaking its language, and knowing the 
idiosyncrasies of its’ traders. The in- 
formation about these countries is religi- 
ously kept up to date. But the essential 
point is that the officers are imbued with 
the modern idea of service, and are just 
as alive as the Germans were in the same 
Jine in pre-war days. Asa matter of fact 
the. Export Credits system they have 
evolved is better than was the German. 
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Its Practical Assistance to Traders 


All foreign invitations to tender for 
- open contracts or for the supply of goods 
to foreign governments are to be found in 
— the Department almost as quickly as they 
. are published. If tenders must be sent 
. in quickly the Department's oversea 
. officials cable the details. If the trader 
. wants all the information possible about 
. Overseas markets for his goods, he may 
.. register the name of his firm, if it supplies 
goods wholly or mainly of British manu- 
facture, and receive regularly? all the 
Department’ s information on his particu- 
lar trade as well as the Board of Trade 
Journal, replete with general information 
very week. The reason these facilities 
are not more commonly used is that they 
‘sound too good to be true. e 
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The State of the Country 
The valuable paper on “ The Economic 


. Outlook in Great Britain,” contributed by 
Professor A. L. Bowley to the British 
Association’s conference at Toronto, was 
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reproduced in full in the Financial News, 
and deserves the careful study of business 
men. The eminent statistician said his 
purpose was to compare some measurable 
aspects of national life now and before the 
War, and a tempered optimism was, on the 
whole, the distinctive note of his survey. 
If the steady emigration, which was al- 
ready affecting unemployment, continued, 
he believed there would tend to be a 
dearth of labour in a few years' time. 
Great Britain could not afford to lose lads 
under 20 years of age. Wholesale prices 
had increased to between 60 and 66 per 
cent above the 1913 average, and the 
currency note was now worth I2s. or 
12s. 6d. in pre-war values. Money wages 
had increased by between 70 and 80 per 
cent, which was about on a par with the 
increase in the cost of living. Skilled 
men were worse off and unskilled better 
off. All classes got their wages for a 
reduced working week, and there was an 
increase of rọ per cent in the real cost of 
wages to the employer. Professor Bowley's 
conclusion was that aggregate production 
and aggregate income were perhaps 5 to 
10 per cent less than in 1914, while the 
population was 6 per cent greater. 


% de 3 
The Dole Condemned 


Contrary to the general opinion, un- 
employment was this year not so bad as 
in 1909, from which recovery was rapid. 
Actually, in spite of unemployment, more 
men were at work in engineering trades 
(though not in shipbuilding) than in 1914. 
There was little doubt, the Professor 
added, that the unemployment benefit 
was increasing the number of unemployed, 


end no doubt that if wages were lower and ^ 


work more efficient more work would be 

offered. Ina striking passage he declared : 

" There is no common wage fund, and . 
the common argument that high wages, 

by increasing spending power, in fact. 
provides work, is fallacious.” l 
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Producers’ Prices Criticised 

Referring to some curious anomalies of 
the situation, he continued— 

The average price of exported goods has been 
in recent months 85 to 95 per cent above the 
pre-war level, a much greater rise than in the 
cost of materials. Producers seem to be 
unable or unwilling to extend their market by 
reducing the prices of their goods to the relation 
that would be expected from other price 
changes. Neither the cost of labour nor trans- 
port are sufficient to 
account for the prices, 
... Our former custo- 
mers need our goods 
and cannot afford the 
prices asked. 

In conclusion, 
Professor Bowley 
said that worse de- 
pressions have been 
experienced, and 
weathered success- 
fully, without the 
advantage or dis- 
advantage of control 
or direction by the 
State. But he add- 
ed that it was im- 
possible to say 
whether the pro- 
gramme of an in- 


creasing real wage 
for a shortened 
week’s work could 
be carried out. PRO 
There was a limit, e 


already nearly reached, to the transference 
of income from the relatively wealthy, 
and it was not evident that productivity 
would, or indeed could, be sensibly 
increased. 
3t % 3 

Eliminating Waste in Industry 

Every hope of a revival of the pre-war 
position of our country in the trade of the 
world must depend upon the elimination 
of waste, both of materials and man 
power. Mr. Harrington Emerson, a well- 
known American engineer, has been in- 
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vestigating waste in the United States. 
There are a number of publications and 
reports on the subject in the Library of 
Congress at Washington, D.C., and it is 
worth writing to the librarian for a list 
of the more recent, and ordering them 
through the ordinary channel, so that the 
management may become conversant 
with the progress made. 
E # 

Startling Figures 

The U.S, Bureau 
of Mines estimates 
that, of every ton 
of coal raised, 600 
Ib. are lost in min- 
ing, 126 lb. between 
the mine and the 
furnace door, 446 lb. 
in gases escaping 
through the stack, 
102 lb. in radiation, 
673 lb. in the con- 
version of heat 
energy into mechan- 
ical energy, and only 
76 lb. out of the ton 
is left to do useful 
work. On the rail- 
roads alone the 
waste is estimated 
to cost at least a 
P million dollars a day. 
n The Smithsonian 
Institute, aħother great American centre 
of research, regards waste, especially of 
mechanical energy, as the root cause of 
high prices and consequently of industrial 
unrest. Mr. Emerson adds that “ the 
elimination of waste presents the largest 
and richest field to which any worker ever 
turned.” 
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How Ford Saves $20,000,000 a Year 

In this country Mr. Roy Devereux has 
been writing excellent articles on the sub- 
ject in the Sunday Times and elsewhere. 
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He-tells us that Henry Ford, who is 
- the riehést man in the world to-day, is 
also the greatest eliminator of waste. In 
-his River Rouge plant he has installed a 
- high distillation of coal process, and, from 
what used to be lost as smoke, he saves 
20,000,000 dollars a year, distilling 7,500 
tons of soft coal per day. He first trans- 
forms it into coke under a temperature 
of 1,800 degrees. The released gases rise 
- into chambers over the coke ovens. When 
chilled and liquefied one gas becomes 
benzol, one creosote, one ammonia, and 
the residue various liquid oils which are 
said to be worth 11:38 dollars per ton, so 
that the residuals realise more than the 


original cost of the coal. 
| S 


British Experiments 

— Here, at home, we are gradually awaken- 
ing to the importance of distilling coal 
- before use, but it has been weary work 
<- for the pioneers of the low temperature 
. carbonisation system, and large amounts 
of money. have gone in experiments. 


There was a time when we sold all these 
by-products to the Germans for less than 
nothing, to be turned by them into dyes. 
and explosives of great value. We are o 
learning better now. 
& 0 07 0d * 

The Wembley Turnstiles 

The worst feature of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley is the turnstiles, 
of which there are so many at the various 
gates of admission. They are too narrow, 
they are not sufficiently numerous to 
admit the waiting crowds quietly at the 
busy hours, and they are so situated that 
at such times there is a very dangerous 
swaying and pressing of the crowd. On 
the 6th September a crowd of many 


thousands of men, women, and children, 
- were waiting for the hour of five when the 


price of admission became rs. instead of 

1s. 6d., and an ugly scene occurred in the 

rush when at last the turnstiles were 

opened at the reduced rate. The smooth 
running of the Exhibition is so beneficial 

to trade that anything which disturbs it | 
needs immediate attention. 





SOCIALISTS AND TARIFF REFORM. Mr. W. 
- Graham, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
made an important declaration at the I.L.P. 
"Summer School on the subject of the Socialist 
attitude to Tariff Reform. He said that the 
Socialist Party, generally speaking, was a 
Free Trade movement, būt he hoped they 
~~ were not slaves to doctrine. H@ believed on 
balance that Free Trade was the better 
system for the country, but he did not rule 
. out the possibilities of a tariff in certain 
^ circumstances. He had often thought that 
a tariff was more or less possible in certain 
. definite spheres. It was possible also in other 
` spheres which they wanted definitely to stop. 
He had discovered on the Socialist bach 
benches, where all true moderation resided, 
a powerful Tariff Reform party, and they 
must adjust their own differences with 
them. 


Business EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION AT 
Grascow. — On the.rsth of last month the 


Lord Provost of Glasgow opened a Business 
Efficiency Exhibition at St. Andrew's Hall, 
Glasgow, at which was displayed the biggest- 
and most comprehensive range of modern. 
business machines and methods ever brought 
together in Scotland. The exhibition re- 
mained open for ten days, and was a great 
Rttraction to the business men and women 
of the city. 


Company’s 4D. CAPITAL. —Mr. Frank. 


Davies, a certified accountant, of Stamford . 


Hill, is, the. managing director of a new 
company which has recently been registered. 


with a total capital of one halfpenny. Mr. o 
Davies holds a farthing share, and his wife, 


who is the secretary, holds the other. The 
object of the company is to carry on the 


business of auctioneers, house agents, archi- 
tects, and surveyors, and the fees payable | 


amounting to £4 10s. were two thousand 
one hundred and sixty times the value of 
the capital. : ce 
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Her Bid for Export Trade Supremacy _— 
By E. Surrey Dane, B.Com., A.C.L.S., FSS. 
Author of ** What is Germany Doing?” 
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There is great anxiety among British manufacturers as to the preparations which Germany i is. : 
As competitors we want to watch these actions very closely. N 
Surrey Dane has previously written in these pages upon this subject with considerabl 


to increase her export trade. 
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Germany NS 








recently visited Germany with a view to making closer inquiries, and the following able arti ei 


his pen is therefore authoritative. 
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[* connection with the London Agree- 
ment much has been said on the 
difficulties that will face our manufac- 
turers when German industry recovers 
from its temporary idleness. But it must 


_ be admitted that our ideas as to the pre- 


. cise preparations Germany is making are 
— a trifle hazy, and very few people realize 
just exactly what is being done by our 
greatest competitor to attack our markets. 
To gain a true picture let us first dis- 
abuse our minds of any prejudice and 
study the full facts as they appear from 
a perfectly impartial investigation. And 
..to grasp the situation the better it is 


worth while taking our minds back over the 


course of the last eighteen months' events. 
. The last complete picture we saw of 
Germany was in 1922, when trade was 
booming and factories were booked up 
with orders for months ahead. e 

Until 1923 the mark was falling helter- 
skelter down the exchanges of the world, 


. and the fortune of one day might well 


p appear the trifle of the next. 
. In 1923 came the Ruhr occupation by 


"iS : the French. The German answer to this 


“was passive resistance. Now the Ruhr 
is really the industrial heart of Germany, 


| and represents perhaps 60 per cent of 


Germany's normal production. This is 
a large figure, but it is even more import- 
ant when one realises to what a great 
extent the rest of the country is dependent 
onthe Ruhr. Passive resistance meant, 
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in other words, commercial stagnation for : 
Germany. 2 
But this intervening period of jalan E 
was not wasted, and it has served a us 
purpose, because in her frantic scramble - 
for export trade Germany had ove 
developed. The past few months ha 
therefore been used in consolidating her 
position, in looking round the world, in 
forming careful plans and, above all, in 
eliminating excrescences in the form of 
unnecessary and weak firms. 
Having re-equipped all her factori : 
and rebuilt all her works, Germany 
decided in November last to stop her old © 
currency and to start afresh with the 
Rentenmark—a thing she could have done 
years before had she only wished. At the 
same time the banks refused to grant any — 
loans to industgy. This was a bold and . 
deliberate policy and has naturally had _ 
the result 8f making money scarce. One . 
would think that such a thing would not. 
affect us greatly. But one of the definite. 
objects which this scheme has achie 
is to force German wages down to 
war levels. This is obviously a sou 
serious concern for us when we realise 
*the present agitations in England for. 
increasing the already high wages paid. — 








How the Banks Assist Exporters . 

Before going further let us just see. 
the banks have been made to play then 
part in planning trade and industry. 
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.In England, if we purchase materials 
from abroad and have to pay for them in 
. dollars, francs, or rupees, we merely go 
-.to the bank and purchase a draft to 
discharge our bill. 
. In Germany things are operated on an 
entirely different principle, with the de- 
nite object of furthering foreign trade. 
The whole available fund of foreign bills 
is held and controlled by one bank—the 
Reichsbank. Anyone requiring a ster- 
ling draft, for example, has to explain 
precisely for what purpose the money 
is required. If it is wanted for buying 
raw material which is to be worked up 
. and then re-exported, the money is forth- 
coming. If, however, it is required to 
. finance the purchase of manufactured 
- goods the applicant is advised that no 
funds are available, or that he can only 
be supplied with a small percentage of 
his requirements. In this very practical 
way the banks are made to play a very 
important part in encouraging exports 
and in protecting home industries from 
- foreign competition. 


— How Germany Built Cheap Factories 


The German banks also played a very 
important part in the building of cheap 
factories. 

In 1922 and 1923 they lost all sense of 
proportion and responsibility and ad- 

-vanced almost unlimited sums to manu- 
facturers for the purpose of büilding new 
works and re-equipping their factories. 

-As we know, these advances rapidly lost 
© their value, with the result that the manu- 

^. facturers were presented with perfectly 


. equipped works at an insignifigant cost. 
.. In other words, the majority of German 


factories are free from the handicap oí* 
mortgages, debentures, or heavy ou 
charges. 

The fall of the mark also had the fict 
of making German goods ridiculously 
_ cheap and, furthermore, money depre- 
ciated at such a rate that saving or 





building up reserves was s merely. a. fool's 
policy. 


The manufacturers were quick to takes 
advantage of these two facts and utilised ` 


all their spare cash in equipping their 
works with all the latest machinery. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the majority 


of German factories since the war have : 
been entirely re-equipped. But what — 


many people do not realise is that not only 
have all these improvements been made, 
but the works, in many cases, have been 
tremendously increased in size. Their 
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present output is therefore very con-  . 


siderably over the pre-war capacity. 


Cheap Motive Power for Industry 


The Ruhr occupation has also had a 
big effect on the industrial machine. 
Germany saw at once that her principal 
source of power—coal—was being con- 
trolled by the French. She therefore 
looked for methods to counteract this 
handicap and endeavoured to discover 
other sources of supplying cheap power 
to her workshops. 

In this direction she has been surpris- 
ingly successful. The late Hugo Stinnes 
and others took up the development of 
electrical power, and the progress made 
has. been extraordinary. The ultimate 
object is to run every factory throughout 
the whole of Bavaria and in many other 
places by means of cheap electrical power 
and so eliminate coal and reduce manu- 
facturing costs. 

Germany is very fortunate in the pos- 
session of almost unlimited supplies of 
soft brown coal, and these deposits are 


now being exploited to such an extent. 


that the use of it has increased by more 
than 50 per cent over 1913. On account 
of its cheapness it is displacing the more 
costly hard coal and still further aiding 
cheap production. 

It may, indeed, sound a fantastic idea 
to utilise wind for industrial purposes. 


But, nevertheless, it remains a fact that 
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quite a number of factories in the moun- 
tain and coastal areas are being driven 
by windmills. So obsessed are the Ger- 
mans with the thought of cheap power 
as a means of securing the world’s market, 
that intensive experiments have even 
been carried out with the object of harness- 
ing atomic energy for manufacturing 


purposes. 


Low Wages and 

Long Hours 

When we con- 
sider labour condi- 
tions there is good 
cause for reflection, 
for we find here one 
of the chief reasons 
why Germany is 
undercutting us in 
price. 

The forty-eight- 
hour week, although 
still legally in force, 
has really been 
abandoned. Most 
German industries 
now work a fifty- 
four-hour week, and 
some have even a 
sixty-hour week. 

Coupled with the 
long hours in Ger- Mg. E, 
many are very low 
wages. German official figures show tle 
average weekly wage for a fully skilled 
worker to be about 34s. 

When we realise that even our full- 
time working week is an average of forty- 
seven hours, and that some of our un- 
skilled trades are agitating for a minimum 
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in encouraging foreign trade. To this 
end they have revived their system 
of what are known as export rebates. 
Under this scheme all goods intended for 
export, when being sent to a port for 
shipment, are given a rebate—varying 
from 5 per cent to 50 per cent—on the 
carriage which they would pay were the 
goods destined for home consumption. 
This is of great 
assistance to inland 
manufacturers, and 
is obviously nothing 
more than a subtle 
form of dumping. 


Rapid Growth of 

Shipping 

If we turn to 
shipping we find 
similar steps being 
taken to encourage 
exports. 

In 1918 we took 
from Germany one 
of the finest mer- 
cantile fleets in the 
world, and these 
ships are to-day 
sailing under the 
flags of other na- 
tions. It would pro- 
bably surprise most 
people to learn that 
even so ldpg ago as the middle of last 
year Germany had sufficiently recovered 
herself as to own 50 per cent of her pre- 
war tonnage. Furthermore, in each of the 
years 1920-1-2 there was building in Ger- 
man yards for German account as much 
tonnage @ she was building in 1913. 


i 


weekly wage of £4, it will be seen how e 


great is our handicap, and what a 
tremendous advantage Germany has in 
her struggle for cheap production. 


How the German Government Assists 
Foreign Trade 

The government itself is doing every- 
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.... One of the chief German imposts is a 

turnover tax which charges 2 per cent 
on the value of all goods every time they 
change hands. This is a heavy strain on 
‘such trades as the textile, where there 
ure Many processes—spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing—and in that particular 
< trade it is reckoned to add as much as 
30 per cent to the final cost of the goods. 
. Jf, however, these goods are made for 

export the manufacturer is relieved of 
. this special form of taxation, and this, in 
< effect, acts as a special export subsidy. 


How Germany Prevents Competition 

Part and parcel of Germany's trade 

. policy is to protect her own industries 

against competition from outside. At the 

c present moment she is achieving this by 

practically prohibiting ‘the importation 
of foreign manufactured goods. 

The method adopted is to make nearly 

all materials entering Germany subject 

= not only to a duty but also to a licence ; 








is not allowed to bring in goods over 
“German frontiers. The subtlety of this 
lies in the fact that licences are seldom 
granted for goods which the Germans are 
capable of manufacturing themselves. 
ases have recently come to notice where 
. English tenders for contracts have actu- 
ally been accepted. When-efiorts were - 
made to ship the goods fo Germany the 
English firms were astonishefl to hear 
that the import permit could not be 
granted simply because similar goods 
could be made in Germany. 
This point is of particular significance 
“since England is the only important 
free trade country into which Germany 
can dump at will. 








Germany’s New Markets 
Many of Ec important points discussed 


| until an importer obtains this permit he - 


e our good name. 





Many of her old ‘acids Ries and 
Austria, for example—are now closed: and 
Germany is naturally forced to find new. 
fields for her products. Signs are not. 
lacking that this is being done, and that 
she is paying successful attention to such. . 
countries as India, Australia, and Canada, 
where we usually count on receiving the 
bulk of the trade. 

Under agreement Germany is to regain 
complete control of her customs. This 
not only means she is going to erect a 
high tariff barrier with the object of 
excluding foreign goods. It means more 
than that; it means that she will be in 
a position to negotiate “ most favoured 
nation ” treaties. That this will affect 






' England adversely can hardly be doubted, 


because, being a free trade country, we 
have few concessions we can offer Ger- 
many to induce her to accord us favourable 
tariff terms, 


The Future 


And what of the future? The pros- 
pects seem bad, and one is perhaps in- 
clined to be too pessimistic. One specific 
remedy lies in. higher production; but 
apart from that there are good signs. 

The world is gradually settling down, 
and its total commerce is slowly 
incr reasing. _ 

Traders all over the world have also. o 
remarked on the new spirit awakening — , 
amongst British manufacturers. There 
is more aggressiveness and a shaking off 
of that old conservatism which has hedged 
us round for so long. Never before were 
there so many English business men 
abroad in search of trade. 

One great thing we have in our favour— 
The recent events in 
Germany have literally made them a 

nation of swindlers, and commercial 
morality was never at a lower ebb. The 















The Valuation of Manufactured. d. 
x Stock 


By Hanonp WiLMoT, F.C.W.A. 
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e author sharply challenges one of the most widely accepted dogmas of accountancy science. He. 
ntends that the principle of valuing manufactured stock on the basis of cost price or market. valu 
$ hichever is the lower, though universally followed as perfectly safe and conservative finance, 
i puts a premium on inefficiency and conduces to fraud. Substantial advantages are claime 

standard cost system, which is lucidly explained. Manufacturers should not overlook this | 
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Ti love of dogma is one of the most issued from the Ministry of Monitions a 
unfortunate of human weaknesses, “Minute on Stock Valuations for 











and one of the most common. Rules are Munitions Levy and Excess Profits 
so easily formulated ; they are such an Duty purposes,” signed. by five 
indispensable aid to modern “cram” chartered accountants, members of . 
education; they eliminate to such an eminent firms of public auditors. This. 
| extent the necessity for clear thinking wa printed as an appendix to a 
and careful argument. And thus it is document (Cd. 8623, price id.) on 
that so many students are content to Excess Profits Duty presented to the 
"bolt them whole, to accept their in- House of Commons by command of His. 
fallibility without question, and there- Majesty. On page 4 of this document 
after to pass out into the business of life the following statement appears— 
with the very doubtful asset of " work “ We consider that there is only one 
. and think to rule ” so engrained in their sound general principle of valuing 
— mentality as to be almost instinctive. stocks for the purposes of these Acts, 
and that is— 
Unchallenged Dogma in Accountancy “ That all stocks of every sort or kind 
That accountancy has suffered to à should be valued at the end of each 
considerable extent on this account is accounting period on the basis of cóst 
unquestionable. The power of defined price or market value, whic hove dide 
formula has, in certain directions at any lower. This principle rests upon the 
rate, been unchallenged to a degree that theory (which, is perfectly sound) that 
is little short of amazing. For the purpose profits can only be realised by the sale — : 
of regulating the methods of valuation of of commédities and that no profits can 
manufactured stocks the rule ''cost or arise by mere increase of value un- 
market value, whichever be lower” has accompanied by a sale. To follow this 
been accepted so generally as good and out consistently, therefore, stocks 
sound doctrine that to question these should be carried at their cost price 
qualities would seem to be a sure way to until tbey are sold and the profit is 
earn the amused toleration of the many ascertained. Where, however, the 
and the bitter disapproval of the rest. -© market price is lower than the cost, a 


precautionary reserve is permissible for — . 
the difference between the cost and |. 
market value." Ud 

2. This rule has also been endor 
in the Law Courts. In. discussing U 
I. On r4th June, 1917, there was responsibility of auditors for the 
19 


Authority for the Rule 
The two following examples will in- 
dicate the nature of the authority with 
which this rule is associated— 
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-accuracy of valuations of stock-in-trade, 
. Mr. Hill in the April issue of this 
|. magazine, says— 
“It is customary, of course, to value 
es stock on hand at cost price or market 
price, whichever is lower, but an 
¿accountant in cross-examination the 
ther day admitted that such. a 
„practice was not universally followed. 
.A diamond merchant was recently 
"sentenced. to, inter alia, six months 
imprisonment in the second division 
for making false statements in his 
income tax returns. For years he had 
-declared no profits at all on the sales of 
diamonds and pearls, his excuse being 
- that until he had sold all his stock he 
hes could not be certain there was going to 
bea profit. This defence is obviously 
a fraudulent one and as such it was 
| treated by Mr. Justice Shearman, who in 
.the course of his judgment endorsed 
the recognised practice when he said, 
*Stock must be valued either at cost 
price or the current price of the day.’.” 


_ Open to Grave Criticism. 
It is admitted that under the ex- 
-ceptional circumstances of the period 
this rule may have served sufficiently well 
< for the purpose of Excess Profits Duty, 
_ but the contention is that having regard 
. to the requirements of the ordinary 
.. conduct of industry, it i$ open to grave 
. criticism, and if not wholly bad it is at 
‘least not the best and most satisfactory 
. rule which might be framed. 


< Putting a Premium on Inefficiency 


¿iS A hypothetical case will serve to 
illustrate the defects of this rul@— 
> = A manufacturing firm produces certaine 
lines of standard articles and sells from 
stock, a moderately large balance of 
manufactured stock being maintained in 
order to facilitate the prompt execution 
of orders. Assume that in respect of 
. one. of these standard lines the normal 


cost be r5s. each and the selling prie 
{x each. Suppose the maximum stock — 

limit to be 10,000. Under ` ordinary l 

conditions of manufacturing efficiency the _ 
stock value of this line at the end of an 
accounting period would have a max- 
imum of about £7,500. 


inefficient production the average unit 
cost during this period rose to 19s. A 
stock of ro,o00, under the existing rule, 
would then be valued at £9,500—an 
increase in stock values of £2,000, solely 
due to inefficient working. To put a 
premium on inefficiency in this manner 
is surely a travesty. To suggest that bad 


management and inefficient workmanship i 


are valuable elements from the products 
of which increased dividends may be - 
paid (and that is really the position) is 
nothing less than to ask Reason to bow 
the knee to Madness. 


How it Encourages Fraud 


Examine the question from the point of 
view of the works manager. In many 
manufacturing plants the works manager 
is paid a salary plus a percentage of 
profits. It is also a very common thing 
to find that at the end of the accounting 
period the value of the stocks and work- __ 
in-progress equals three to six months' 
turnover. In some cases this proportion 
of stocks, etc., to sales is considerably 
Wigher. It wil be appreciated quite 
readily that in such cases the value of 
these stocks is a factor which exercises a 
considerable influence in arriving at a 
balance of profit or loss, and therefore any 
increases in these values will mean an 
addition to the bonus payable to the 
works manager. Assume a period of 
trade depression and low turnover. The 
works manager might well argue his own 
financial position like this. 


(if any) bonus for 1 me this year. But we 


But suppose that > 
on account of bad management and . 


" Markets o 
are bad, our sales figures are low ; under — : 
such conditions there cannot be. much  . 





:  » almost insuperable difficulties. 









_ are making a certain amount of stock to 
keep our plant going and we are sure to 
_ have a considerable amount of work-in- 
im pones at the end of the period. Now, 
: slow down production, hold up 
rials, causing delays, etc., in such a 
way as to force the cost up to approx- 
aoe mately market value I shall benefit 
< materially when the time comes for 
calculating bonus.” 

“It would. be unfair and untrue to 
. suggest that a majority of works managers 
would. act along such scandalously 
- fraudulent lines, but the argument is that 
the. “cost or market value" rule is 
a direct incentive to such procedure. 
^ Moreover, the detection of any wilful 
. fraud of this kind is a matter beset with 
At times 
of industrial depression it is well known 
that the manufacturing tendency is in 
the direction of inefficiency. It is a 
significant fact that the lower the 
working pressure of a factory the greater is 
the tendency towards “ soldiering ” on 
the part of the workmen. 
-into the hands of any works manager who 
may be sufficiently demoralised to use 
his position and the existence of the 
“ cost or market value " rule to maintain 
his bonus improperly in the manner 
indicated above. 






Its Abolition Overdue 


It is the writer's contention that no 
industrial organisation can afford to 
tolerate any regulation which puts a 
premium on inefficiency. On the other 





x ‘hand, all rules and regulations should be 


 . framed with a view to stimulating the 
efficient use of all manufacturing re- 
sources. For this reason, it is suggested 
;that the abolition of the “ cost or market 
- value " rule is overdue and the purpose of 
the present article is to draw attention to 
this fact and to indicate a rule which 


will meet the requirements of modern 


industrial conditions. 
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All this plays . 











The ‘‘ Standard " Cost System — 

Under normal conditions each industry — 
or section of an industry has a fairly well . 
recognised percentage-of-turnovey figure 
which is regarded as a fair recompez : 
manufacturing. In general mecha 
engineering firms, for example, 
Io percent. This means that selling price 
less 10 per cent equals standard cost 
this particular trade. Amongst recognised. 
authorities on accounting it is agreed 
without exception, that it is not. sound 
policy to assume profits on any ar 
which has not actually been sold. That. 
isgood. But this could hardly be held to 
apply to the margin between actual cost 
and standard cost where articles had been. - 
proddced with unusual efficiency. In 
such a case this margin may be regarded — 
more correctly as a gain or profit on  —ă 
account of added efficiency than as an o 
additional profit on the articles themselves, 
although in the ultimate there is no _ 
difference from the point of view of the 
effect on the firm's financial position, — 

This being so, it is suggested that the — 
most suitable rule for the valuation of all 
stocks and work in progress is “ standard 
cost," that is, selling price less an agreed 
percentage, which under conditions of 
normal efficiency would be equal to the 
balance of profit earned on the sale. 














. 
Substantiel Advantages m 
This “ standard cóst "rdg: has several — 
advantages over the cost or market i 
value rule, viz.— 










I. The rule is extremely. sim; 
Many so-called improvements. involve” 
an add complication, but in this case 


e stock valuation would be robbed of. 


most of its terrors. Valuation delays on. 
account of “‘ waiting for costs” would be 
entirely eliminated. 

2. Stock values would be consi 
From the point of view of financial 
this is important. The manageme 
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would always be aware of the mar- 
gin between stock value and market 
price and much of the confusion which 
. necessarily arises out of the present 
system on the point would be avoided. 
© 3. Inefficient working then could 
‘never be a basis for dividend payments. 
This is one of the most serious defects of 
the "cost or market value" rule. 

4. It would eliminate all possibility 
^. of. fraudulent interference with pro- 
.. duction on the part of the works 
|. manager along the lines indicated 
. earlier. 
(00085. It would stimulate efficiency. If 

the | works manager and general 


manager were aware that all stocks 
2 . 


would be valued at standard cost, it is 
obvious that their efforts would be in 
the direction of realising an actual 
cost at a lower figure in order to par- 
ticipate in the margin between these two 
figures with which their production 
would be credited. Any system which 
will tend to stimulate efficiency de- 
serves sympathetic consideration, for 

it is only on such foundations that . 

successful, enduring enterprise can be 

established. 

With such substantial advantages as 
the adoption of the standard cost system 
of stock valuation offers, the progressive 
manufacturer cannot but. welcome its 


- advent. 













CHEERING sign of the times is the 
(04 \vast development of the tea trade. Tea, 
since the war, is practically a British Empire 
product. China is so disturbed that their 
"trade is greatly reduced and, in any case, 
"Russia, their greatest consumer of tea, 
Chas almost succeeded in committing trade 
< suicide. 

^: There is some Dutch tea from Java which is 
of good quality but of no special quantity. 
The increased growth of tea in India and 





Booming Tea Industry 


Ceylon should mean an increase of exports- 
to the tea districts; earning more money 


they should require more necessaries and 


more luxuries. It is difficult to enter the 
field direct as trade in India and Ceylon is 
pretty well in the hands of the great agency 
firms here in London and out there. But it 
would pay manufacturers to look them up 
more regularly. Nyassaland is now being 
brought into tea-growing condition; which 
means a new market there. 





i STEEL TRADE — REORGANISATION.— The 
^; heads of the British iron and steel industry 
are reported to be considering proposals in- 
volving the complete reorganisation of the 
industry. It is suggested that a central 
executive control should be estabMshed, and 
that this body should buy and distribute all, 
raw material, handle all orders, and allocate 
them to the various works according to 
production capacity. The object of the 
scheme is to ensure such a fall in the cost of 
production as would again place the industry 
in a position to compete successfully with 
foreign rivals. ; 





oo 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TRADE TREA- 
TIES.—]t is officially announced that. a 
committee is to be set up to advise the 
Foreign Office as to the probable effect of 
European.combinations against British trade 
and of the commercial treaties likely to be 
negotiated between Germany and the Allies. 
There is a good deal of apprehension among 
British manufacturers in the staple export 
trades, notably steel and iron, as to the 
nature of the competition which may arise 
from the projected commercial agreement 
between France and Germany. 





Factory and Office Illumination 
I.—The Need for Good Industrial Lighting 


By L. GasTER, F.J.I. 
Editor of ** The Illuminating Engineer " and Founder of the I lluminating Engineering Society 


Though notable progress has been made in recent years in the science of artificial illumination, dingy, 


ill-lit offices and factories still exist in large numbers. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 


suitable and adequate lighting arrangements are essential to high output. The special attention of 

works and office managers is drawn to this new series, which will be contributed by well-known 

lighting experts. Subsequent articles will deal with “ Modern Electric Lighting," “ Industrial 
Lighting with Electricity," and “ Good Lighting : Its Value to the Consumer.” 


N the lighting of factories and offices 
there exists a wide field for useful 
effort. According to a recent estimate, 


there are approximately 250,000 factories 


and workshops and about 750,000 offices, 
together something like a million, requir- 


ing adequate artificial lighting. Since, 


as will be shown, the output of quality of 
work in these million offices and factories 
depends very largely on the lighting 


conditions provided, the importance of 


the problem is evident. 

The equipment of a modern factory is 
very often complicated and expensive. 
In these days of severe competition 
maximum efficiency is essential, and this 
efficiency involves the provision of ex- 
pensive machinery, the engagement of 
highly skilled workers, and the handling 
of more or less costly material. 

The cost of all these items has risen 
greatly since pre-war days. Success er 
failure often depends on attention to small 
details and the smooth running of the 
whole organisation, including the human 
element. Anything which aids efficiency, 
which promotes greater accuracy and 
speed of work, pays its way. 

Now there is one element with which 
the success of the whole factory organisa- 
tion is bound up—which is being increas- 
ingly appreciated by enterprising manu- 
facturers but is still overlooked by some— 
the suitable and adequate lighting of the 
works. If there were no light the factory 
would come to a standstill. If, next, one 


imagines only a very dim and feeble light 
provided, a certain amount of work might 
be done. But some processes would 
become impossible and others could only 
be carried on by slow and painful effort. 
The tranquillity and sense of security 
associated with good illumination would 
be gone. The liability to mistakes and 
the danger of accidents from imperfectly 
seen tools and machinery would be 
enormously increased. 

The effect of bad lighting on the plant 
itself is equally prejudicial. The worst 
disease plant can suffer from, it has been 
said, is “‘ dirt," and machinery that is not 
clearly seen cannot be carefully tended 
and kept in good working order. Hence 
bad lighting, by impairing the efficiency 
of running machinery, paves the way for 
the inevitable breakdown, and this in 
turn interferes with other operations and 
causes further economic loss. 

For the benefit of the worker himself 
proper lighting must also be provided. 
Researches conducted by the Home Office 
Departmental Committee in factories and 
workshops have placed beyond doubt the 
direct relgtion between inadequate light- 
ing and many forms of industrial accident. 

*Any worker who has lived most of his life 
in factories could tell of cases where want 
of light has led to accidents with running 
machinery, or has caused men to trip and 
stumble with serious results, or when 
glre or confusing shadows have been 
responsible for spoiled work and injury. 
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Apart from such dangers, the effort re- 
quired to do a job by insufficient or badly 
arranged lighting reacts on the worker's 


health and enormously increases the 
strain of his work. The effect on the 
mind must also be considered. It is 


I9I5, 1922, and 1923, have contained 
much confirmatory evidence on the value 
of good lighting and valuable recom- 
mendations as to how it can be obtained. 
The committee recommended that a 
general provision requiring adequate and 





SHOWING OVERHEAD LIGHTING OF 


Fic. 1. 

The filaments of lamps are 

The exceptionally high illumination of the benches 

common knowledge that*men will work 

more easily and cheerfully dn a well 

lighted workroom than in one that is 
dimly lit and depressing. 

To sum up, good lighting in the work- 
shop and factory is essential in the 
interests of safety, health, and efficient 
work, and should be ranked wit? heating, 
ventilation, and sanitary arrangements ase 
an essential in modern industriallife. By 
leading authorities it is so recognised. 
Shortly before the war the British Home 
Office appointed a committee to inquire 
into the lighting of factories and work- 
shops, and its three reports, issued in 


f sewing machines 


A SECTION OF A LARGE CLOTHING FACTORY 


completely concealed from the eyes of operat 


$, and there is a clear view across the entire room, 
enabled local lights to be dispensed with 





suitable lighting should be included in the 
Factory Acts, and it is expected that this 
recommendation will be carried into effect 
in the near future. Before making recom- 
mendations very complete tests were 
made in factories throughout the country, 
and there is no doubt that they can be 
easily fulfilled by the aid of modern lamps 
and lighting appliances. Guidance on 
this point will be appreciated both by the 
management and the workers—the former 
because they appreciate that inadequate 
lighting impairs the efficiency of the 
factory, the latter because they feel that 
it endangers their safety and makes it 
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impossible to put forth their best efforts. 
Naturally, attention will be devoted in the 
first instance to simple principles of good 
lighting, on which a good understanding 
already exists. But every industry has 
its own "special'requirements in lighting, 


—OVERHEAD LIGHTING IN THE 
OMNIBUS CO 


FIG. 2.- 


and it is suggested that these should be 


: . © 
ascertained in due course by consultation 


with representatives of the industries 
concerned. 

Whilst it may fairly be said that Great 
Britain has played a leading part in the 
study of industrial lighting in Europe, 
interest in the subject is by no means 
confined to this country. In the United 
States, especially, during* the War, the 
matter was energetically taken up and a 
number of the States already possess 
“codes " of industrial lighting, in which 
the same general principles as those 
adopted by the Home Office Committee 


LARGE Woop WORKSHOP OF 
REPAIR SHOPS AT CHISWICK 


in England are followed. At a recent 
important International Congress on In 
dustrial Lighting in Geneva a resolution 
was passed recommending the initiation 
of further researches on the nature of good 
lighting, and the International Labow 





THE LONDON GENERAI 
Bureau of the Ledgue of Nations has shown 
its interest*by issuing a very 
report surveying progress in industrial 
illumination. 

Industrial lighting has thus become an 
“international " subject, in which all th 
chief nations of the 
interested® In the 
mination Commission there exists a body 
by which interchange of opinions between 
experts in different countries is fostered, 
and by which investigations are now 
being made. 

There can be no question, 
that the need for good industrial lighting 


( ompl 


world are keenly 


International Th 


herefor« ; 
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is generally admitted. The details are 
being worked out for industrial industries, 
but the main principles are clearly under- 
stood and can be easily complied with. 
In subsequent articles it will be shown 
how help may be gained by the use of 


the mere provision.of lamps of large 
candle power is of little value, unless these 
lamps are equipped with suitable globes 
or reflectors, carefully located and used 
with discrimination. It is not the bril- 
liancy of the light from a lamp, possibly 





Fic. 3.—OVERHEAD LIGHTING IN A LARGE MOTOR CAR GARAGE 


The position of the lighting units, mounted high up, enables all parts of the room to be inspected, and the good 
diffusion of the light enables dismantled machinery to be clearly seen 


modern lamps and lighting, appliances, 
and how the lamp-makers are preparing 
to meet consumers’ requirements. Next, 
the -part played by the electric supply 
company will be outlined, and finally an 
article will be contributed giving instances 
of how the consumer has beMefited by 
good illumination, and how, by seeking 
good advice, he can secure lighting con- 
ditions that both safeguard the health and 
safety of workers, and enable the 
maximum productive efficiency to be 
obtained. 

It should, however, be understood that 


Shining direct into the eyes of the worker, 
that constitutes good lighting, but the 
provision of the necessary illumination on 
the work, in accordance with the motto 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
“ Light on the Object, not in the Eye.” 

The degree of civilisation and standard 
of progress attained by a country may 
be very fairly judged by its proficiency 
in the use of artificial light in varying 
fields of activity, and it is to be hoped 
that Great Britain will not only maintain, 
but improve, its existing position in this 
respect. 


National v. International Finance 
Have We Overlent Abroad ? 


By L. W. Cross 


A lucid analysis, stripped of technicalities, of a financial problem of great topical interest and import- 
ance to business men. Our contributor, an expert of wide commercial and banking experience, 


motives. 


His conclusion is that while overlending occurred, to the disadvantage of home finance, 


and strained our international credit to some extent, confidence is now returning, and eventually 
its effect will be beneficial to our industries, 
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ap question of whether as a nation 
we were overlending was brought 
sharply before the business public, first 
by a letter from Dr. Walter Leaf; who 
made the suggestion that we should 
endeavour to restore a free gold market 
here by, inter alia, raising the official bank 
rate to 5 per cent, and a little later by a 
paper read by Mr. Keynes before the 
Liberal Summer School at Oxford. 

The question of national versws inter- 
national finance has been a matter of 
discussion for many years. It has been a 
creed with many whose commercial 
interests lay entirely in the home markets 
that commerce has been made to suffer in 
the interests of foreign lending. The 
grievance, therefore, is not entirely a new 
one, nor peculiar to the present time. 
Though the problem be not new, it is of 
much more importance to the nation 
now, particularly in view of the serioug 
unemployment in our midst. 


Why the Problem is Acute 


The factors that have made this 
problem acute can be briefly stated— 

(1) The very large amounts that have 
been lent during the period following the 
War to Colonial and foreign governments, 
particularly during the past two years. 

(2) The steady dechne, during the 
past twelve months, until the beginning 
of August of this year, of the exchange 
rate on New York. 

(3) The question of unemployment. 


3 

i 

H 

f examines the course of British financial policy since the War, and reveals its underlying aims and 
3 

1 
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The second factor is undoubtedly the 
most important—it is doubtful whether 
the question of overlending would have 
been so widely discussed if the exchange 
rate on New York had not so steadily 
declintd. But, as so often happens, the 
real source of the trouble is missed. In 
this case the discussion has been focused 
on the alleged want of wisdom in lending 
so much money abroad when there is a 
greater need for it at home. Though an 
important question, it is really quite a 
secondary one in its influence and might 
be even more accurately described as an 
effect and not a cause. 


Removing a Misapprehension 


Before proceeding, one thing ought to 
be made quite clear, and that is that the 
able men who have raised this issue in 
public recently have not for one moment 
cast the slightest doubt on the value to 
the nation of foreign investments. For 
instance, Mr. Keynes, in bas address, 
stated as follows— 

“Nothing that I say fits must be 
interpreted as casting a doubt upon the 
national advantage of such foreign 
enterprises." 


Overlending Abroad Incontestable 


The discussion of this important matter 
has, in some directions, rather resolved 
itself into an examination of statistics. 

The amount of money raised in London 
for abroad has been compared with the 
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estimate of national saving before the 
War and on the evidence thus adduced 
the conclusion has been reached that, as 
a nation, we are overlending. I do not 
want to contest either the method or 
the figures—though really they prove 
nothing. Nobody can accurately esti- 
mate the present national savings of 
our people, but that we have lent during 
the past two years more than we should 
have done will not in the light of sub- 
sequent events be seriously contested by 
anybody in touch with the movements of 
international finance. There is a very 
important difference to be noted here, 
and it is this difference that indicates the 
cause of the trouble and at the same 
time points to a solution of the problem. 
The statement that anybody (whether 
a person or a nation) is overlending 
contains a contradiction in itself. Nobody 
can give what he does not possess—it is 
simply impossible! A nation, as well as 
an individual, can, however, promise to 
lend more than eventually it is able com- 
fortably to do without inconvenience to 
its home needs. That is the real position. 
We have simply committed ourselves to 
lending abroad more'than we ultimately 
found desirable. The adjustment has 
been a strain on the financial position, 
and in turn has had a repercussion on 
the foreign exchange. 
The situation thus credited has been on 
the one hand a testimony to thé wonderful 
. vitality of English banking and finance, 
but, on the other hand, a grave warning 
of the danger of doing anything to throw 
the shghtest reflection on the credit 
of the country. 


. Britain's Serious Plight after the War, 


Let me explain. At the close of the 
War, Great Britain found herself faced 
with .a very serious commercial and 
financial situation. Her great manu- 
facturing centres were disorganised from 
their proper functions of producing com- 


modities for commerce; serious en- 
croachments had been made on her 
foreign trade by America and Japan and 
by the principal neutrals; her financial 
supremacy was threatened and she was 
faced with the prospect that New York 
and not London would be the future 
financial centre of the world; there was 
a huge war debt, and the nation was 
bearing a crushing burden of taxation. 
The general impression of foreign countries 
was that England was pauperised. In 
fact, one important American stated to 
the writer in 1919 that he was agreeably 
surprised on coming here not to find the 
majority of our people walking about in rags. 


How the Position was Faced 


The vitality of the race, the experience 
of our merchants in foreign trade, the 
abibty and remarkable foresight of our 
bankers had its cumulative effect. The 
wheels of commerce began to move; the 
financial policy of the nation was wisely 
conceived and boldly carried out; the 
constructive ability of our bankers and 
the other financial houses began to assert 
itself. There then arose grave financial 
and commercial situations in othet coun- 
tries. Theseserious developments abroad, 
combined with the returning confidence 
in England's financial position, again 
began to attract to London the free 
balances of the world. Foreign bankers 
and other financial interests began to 
send to London funds for which they 
had no immediate use. Lombard Street 
was again becoming the banker of the 
world as the holder of its free balances. 
Foreign interests were beginning to realise 
that in these particularly difficult times 
sterling was the more suitable, safest, the 
less hazardous form in which free funds 
could be held, and they were confident 
that their moneys were available whenever 
required. 

London before the War had always 
calculated that a certain proportion of 
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these liquid resources would always be 
available for financing the various trans- 
actions that passed through London. 
Those who were responsible for negotiat- 
ing the different loans placed on the 
London market during the past few years, 
naturally calculated.that nothing would 
be done to injure the returning confidence 
in sterling and frighten away the funds 
that were thus available. The series of 
incidents that arose to undermine that 
confidence are well known, but their 
cumulative effect and the difficult 
situation created may not be fully 
appreciated. 


Events that Undermined Confidence 


Such was the position when the follow- 
ing series of events occurred which 
profoundly influenced the general 
economic and financial situation. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that the 
high point of the New York-London 


exchange was reached during March,. 


1922, when it touched $4-714,. From this 
point the exchange on New York steadily 
declined and the reasons for this decline 
may be summarised briefly as follows. 
The events are not necessarily placed in 
the order of their importance. 

A definite alteration in the relative 
. price movement in America in terms of 
gold set in, which tended to bring the 
prices in America towards tbe level o 
prices in Great Britain simultaneously 
with an upward movement here. 


The Inflation Scare 


A serious blow was inflicted on English 
credit by the general impression that 
gained ground due to the utterances of 
Sir M. Barlow (then Minister of Labour) 
on the possibility of attempting to solve 
the problem of unemployment by a 
measure of inflation of the currency. 
There was a plausibility given to this 
suggestion by the indefinite attitude to it, 
of many of our public men and a luke- 


warm interest was assumed by those 
whom we had expected would have 
shown strong antagonism to the merest 
suggestion of inflation. The influence 
this had on the London money market, 
from an international standpoint, was not 
fully realised at the time. 


Distrust of the Labour Government 


This was followed by the fall of the 
Conservative Government on the fiscal 
issue and the advent of the Labour 
Government. For some considerable time 
afterwards the Labour Government was 
regarded with distrust abroad as well as 
at home, and many people who were in a 
position to do so removed their free funds 
to otHer centres—chiefly to New York— 
and what is more important, those who 
would usually have done so, refrained 
from remitting to London for temporary 
investment. In referring to this, it is 
not the intention to discuss anything of a 
political nature, but simply to record facts. 
It has since been proved that the Labour 
Government is jealous of the credit of 
the country. i 


The Blow to British Credit 


These factors created an economic 
and financial movement inimical to the 
interests of the London money market. 
The gradual falé in prices in America 
arrested the tendency of the favourable 
balance of trade of the United States to 
decrease, and the inflation scare and the 
political upheaval here created an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty which is so dangerous 
to such a sensitive thing as the credit of 
the Londom money market. Credit is a 
yery shy bird and very easily frightened, 
particularly so in these times. 


Withdrawal of Funds from London 


The steady withdrawal of funds from 
the London money market was not 
perhaps fully appreciated at the time. 
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Loans were continued to be floated in 
London for Colonial and foreign govern- 
ments in addition to the various com- 
mercial issues. In view of the general 
situation these loans were helping to 
accentuate the difficulties of the exchange 
situation. To appreciate the position it 
should be explained that when loans are 
negotiated for flotation on the London 
market, varying conditions sometimes 
attach, e.g. that the money lent must be 
spent.in Great Britain. In the majority 
of cases, however, no such condition is 
made. (The wisdom of this is a very 
interesting discussion, but cannot be dealt 
with here.) Where no conditions were 
imposed, it was obviously within the 
power of the foreign borrower if he wished 
to do so to remove whatever funds he 
did not require for immediate needs to 
another centre. It needs very little 
imagination to see that in an atmosphere 
of uncertainty regarding Great Britain’s 
financial policy and position, these funds 
may, as a precaution, have been removed 
to New York for the time being. 


Forward Exchange Covering 


Continuing to analyse the position on 
the theory that our real difficulty has been 
the depreciation in sterling in terms of 
gold, we find that there are two other 
factors that have assisted to accentuate 
the financial difficulties" 

First, many large commezcial houses 
having dealings with the United States 
took the view that sterling on: New York 
was likely to depreciate and consequently 
anticipated their future requirements as 
far as they were able to do so. Con- 
sequently a substantial portfbn of the 
ordinary autumn requirements of coms 
merce were covered either on a forward 
exchange basis, or by the purchase of 
immediate (or spot) dollars and invested 
in New York or carried month by month 
to meet immediate requirements in 
London. 


Effect of the American Debt 
Settlement 

Secondly, the settlement of our debt to 
the United States enhanced our prestige. 
Prestige is absolutely essential in ques- 
tions of credit, but valuable as it 1s as an 
“influence ” it cannot hold an exchange 
when the cold facts of the necessity of 
remitting funds to another country have 
to be faced. The Government (rightly 
so) settled our debt, enhanced oui credit, 
but, at the same time, placed a stumbling 
block on the return of the New York- 
London exchange to par to the extent of 
about £60,000,000 a year. The British 
Government have to purchase dollars 
to this amount each year for longer than 
one cares to contemplate Looking at ıt 
in another light, the settlement of the 
debt with America is equivalent to a loan 
raised in London by a foreign borrower 
to be remitted and spent abroad. This 
is not merely hypothetical, but an actuality 


which, I fear, has been lost sight of by 


many in considering the question of our 
ability to lend to foreign countries. 
Those who are responsible for the financial 
policy of London, must and will, no doubt, 
clearly bear this in mind for the future. 
The liquid resources of the country are 
the poorer by this annual payment to the 
United States. Itis the right thing to do, 
but we must not shut our eyes to its effect. 


British Credit Strained by 

Overlending 

I think I have made it fairly clear that 
as to “ Overlending " we may have as a 
nation strained the machinery of our 
credit somewhat by lending abroad rather 
more than we really could afford; that 
advances have been made when con- 
current events have made difficulties 
which our rather free lending abroad 
have accentuated, and that our real 
difficulty has been and is to keep the 
New York-London exchange steady, and 
gradually restore it to parity. 
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Confidence Now Returning 


At the time of writing the justification 
for our analysis of the situation is found 
in the abnormal low rate for money in 
New York and the relative high rates in 
Lombard Street, also in the reduction in 
the number and amount of new loans 
issued in London. Confidence abroad in 
London’s financial position is returning, 
and both New York and the-Continent 
are now investing in London on a short 
term basis. The New York-London ex- 
change is on balance steadily appreciating 
and it is only the Continental political 
situation that prevents a still more 
definite appreciation. 


Home Finance Handicapped by the 
Trustee Acts 


Before drawing this article to a conclu- - 


sion, there is one phase of this subject 
which must receive very full consideration 
sooner or later by the Government. We 
cannot deal with the question fully now. 
It is important, and, though a quasi- 
political question, it should not be burked. 
The operation of Trustee Acts, while 
intended to assist the borrowing of funds 
in London by the Colonial governments at 
the most advantageous terms, has 
undoubtedly worked to the disadvantage 
of home finance. The Colonial govern- 
iments could not possibly elsewhere than 
_n London borrow on.the terms on whiche 
they now finance their requirements, but 
the operation of the Trustee Acts give 
them an advantage over home corpora- 
tions and institutions, whose ředit could 
easily be considered eqüal, iffiot superior. 
However, this is a*question by itself. 


British Financial Policy Justified 


Now as to the policy of lending abroad 
from a busines ese point of view. In my 
judgment, thé post-war financial policy of 
our Governmerit, of our bankers and of 
Lombard Street generally, was sound in 
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every way. The great foreign trade of 
Great Britain has been built on and 
maintained by the foresight of our finan- 
ciers. In view of the serious problems of 
trade and international commerce that 
faced the country after the armistice, it 
was essential that we should have a 
progressive and wise financial policy ; 
that without overstepping tbe bounds of 
common prudence we should lend abroad 
to all who had the necessary credit and 
could produce adequate security. 

. Unlike the United States, we cannot 
sustain our huge trade by the home 
markets. It became, and still is, a major 
problem for the country to regain and 


. maintain a strong grip on foreign markets. 


Loans +o foreign borrowers must eventually 
bring trade to the lender. In a series of 
articles on the foreign exchanges which T 
wrote for BUSINESS ORGANISATION in 


.1920 I referred to the fact that many 


countries could not trade because their 
exchanges were against them, and that 
their exchanges could not improve because 
they could not trade. Sound international 
finance can and is in a limited way solving 
this difficulty. We may have overlent, 


‘but, if the situation be wisely handled, it 


is going to do us more good than harm. 
Commerce need not fear sound inter- 
national finance; what it does need to 
regard with concern is the perpetual trade 
disputes and the finreasoning pressure to 
force up the Gost of production. We have 
got to compete in the world’s markets 
with very live people, and to hold our 
own and to develop we have as a nation 
to take an all-round sensible attitude. 

The banker and the financier should 
have a gredt influence in helping to solve 
tke serious problems of trade and unem- 
ployment. Any man in Lombard Street, 
whether he be in an exalted or lowly 
position, who can contribute anything to 
the solution of these cognate problems 
ought to be proud of his opportunity and 
zealous in its execution. 


Organise 


the Staff 


A Hint to Employers 


By GOBERT F. WILKINSON 


T is one of the ironies of business life 
that more men fail because they work 

too hard than because they take things easy. 

In other words, the man whose sole 
concern is to get the best out of himself 
quickly finds himself outstripped by the 
man who has learnt the art of getting 
the best out of others. 

The idea that started the chain of 
* Sixpenny Bazaars” that now encircles 
America and Great Britain was born in 
the brain of Woolworth when He was 
lying on his back in hospital. His illness 
was the result of overwork, of trying to do 
everything in his small grocery store him- 
self. The thought occurred to him, he 
said, that in future he would pay others 
to work for him. And so large did his 
business grow that he never even entered 
some of his stores. 

Nobody understood the value of a 
trained staff and efficient organisation 
better than Andrew Carnegie. “If my 
whole works were burned down to-night,” 
once said the emigrant who became a 
great iron-founder, “it would not be a 
fatal blow. I should still have my 
trained staff and my organisation.” 

Scores of business men ewith a few 
assistants—clerks or counter hands— 
complain that they cannot concentrate 
on their own jobs because they must 
keep an eye on their staff. 

“Then the fault is partly your own,” 
we tell them. “ Why not train them to 
perform their jobs efficiently ? " ° 

Often they retort that their staff is 
unintelligent. 

* Few people are so stupid that they 
cannot be trained to carry out at least 
one job well" is our answer. “But if 
you employ that rarity, fire him ! " 


“But then I cannot afford to pay big 
wages for better service." 


Paying Away their own Wages 


Nonsense. Wouldn't it pay you to 
double your pay-roll if by doing so you 
secured the opportunity to think about 
your business and plan ahead? It is 
astounding how many business men do 
not realise that they are paying high 
wages—namely, their own—for low grade 
work. That is what employers do when 
they fritter their own time away on 
operations that their employees are too 
badly trained to do themselves. 

Every employer wants a living wage for 
himself. He should earn it—by analysing 
and studying his own business, by an- 
alysing and studying his competitors’ 
businesses, by “thinking on his job,” 
as the expressive Army phrase put it. 
He should be laying his plans for next 
month now, and organising his men 
for the opportunity that may occur to- 
morrow. 

It would be fatal to make the mistake 
of relying altogether on his staff, however. 
eAlthough the executive never touches a 
ledger or serves a customer, he is the 
leader of his men, not the sleeping 
partner. The most diligent worker will 
pause if he suspects that the employer 
is not pulling his weight. That isn’t 
class-consciousness. It’s human nature. 

The time you save from routine work 
should be given to creative work. It 
shouldn’t be given to golf. 

Eventually, of course, you may be able 
to follow the example of Mr. Selfridge, 
who embarked on a world tour a few 
months ago, “just to show he isn’t 
indispensable in his business.” 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


The Art T Forgetting | 


By ANTHONY OLYNE 
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here analyses a distressing but common cause of inefficiency among business men, and suggests 


1 

1 

i The first of a helpful new series devoted to the psychology of business administration. 
H 

H practical remedies. 


SOME time ago Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson contributed to a popular 
periodical a brief article under the above 
title, and one was struck by the sudden 
revelation in a novel phrase of a prevalent 
sore need among business men and, indeed, 
all engaged in extensive and complex 
administrative activities. They need to 
acquire and practise the art of forgetting. 
The synthesis of much that had been, as 
it were, floating incoherently in one's 
mind was accomplished by the title rather 
than the actual article, for this contained 
no practical guidance and tantalised by 
concluding just as it seemed about to 
embark on some principles of mental 
control that might be actually applied. 


The Curse of Mind Wandering 


A wide acquaintance with business men 
of all kinds, from stockbrokers to coal 
merchants, from works managers to 
salesmen, made one aware of a common 
cause of inefficiency, sometimes of im- 
potence, always of unhappiness, for which 
it was difficult to find a name. Now the 
name has been provided. The sufferers 
lack the art of forgetting. The symptoms 
vary, but the underlying cause is the 
same. Some feel harried and driven, 
their minds, quite equal to the adequate 
accomplishment of the tasks in hand, 
perpetually and irresistibly rushing for- 
ward to the tasks of the future, so that 
instead of the whole mental force being 
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The writer 


concentrated on the manageable immedi- 
ate problems, it is dissipated in futile 
fashion over a host of problems that may 
or may not present themselves later. 
The ajtention cannot be focused upon 
one question or set of questions, but is 
urged to hasten on and fruitlessly antici- 
pate awaiting anxieties. There is weak- 
ening over-tension and breathlessness. 


Obsessed with Details 


Another symptom is the obsession with 
details clogging the free range of consid- 
eration and decision. An accountant, 
for example, becomes aware that some 
change of method in the collection of 
overdue accounts is required. But as he 
strives to envisage the general problem 


- and evolve a satisfactory policy, he 


remembers that Messrs. X have owed so 
much for so long, 1 1s straightway reminded 
that Messrs Y’s account should be 
settled that week, then wonders if Messrs. 
Z will allow their account to remain 
unbalanced much longer. Instead of 
employing details as a basis for his policy 
or as a test, he is helplessly distracted by 
them. 

. 


Paralysing Memories 


Another symptom isa lack of confidence, 
a pessimistic consciousness of the easiness 
of failure and the difficulty of success, a 
shrinking from innovation and venture, 
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Immediately a plan is proposed, an altera- 
tion suggested, instances of past errors or 
misfortunes crowd upon the sufferer's 
mind. In everything he does a sense of 
impotence clings to his efforts, because 
. he cannot rid himself of paralysing 
memories. Unless he takes himself in 
hand firmly before his outlook has been 
permanently distorted, he may lapse 1nto 
that most wretched of human beings, 
the confirmed and incurable grumbler, 
pessimist, and sceptic. 

Modern psychology, not the vagaries 
sensational or merely inept of cheap 
journalistic expositions, but that of re- 
putable investigators resting on sound 
scientific foundation, has much to teach 
from which the business man may,derive 
benefit. What is called the psychology of 
salesmanship, or the utility of psycho- 
logical insight in influencing the minds of 
others, has been widely exploited. What 
is alluded to now is that psychology of 
business administration. One valuable 
lesson 1s the advantage of cultivating the 
art of forgetting. The pathological aspect 
of the subject is not without significance 
here.. In many varieties of nervous 
disorder inability to forget is an outstand- 
ing and distressing symptom of a system 
out of gear. Sometimes, it 1s true, for- 


getfulness may indicate an unhealthy - 


state, but far more often it is excessive 
range and sensitiveness of memory which 
indicates grave nervous or enental dis- 
location. A common symptom of ap- 
proaching dissolution is an inexplicable 
and almost miraculous increase of acute- 
ness in the memory, so that long past 
incidents of the most trivial nature, 
which must have made at thg time the 
slightest impression on the mind, return 
vividly. The old man passes through 
his period of ‘‘anecdotage” to his 
“second childhood.” The process of 
mental decay is accompanied by this 
steady decline in the faculty of for- 
getting. i 


Dangers of the Over-Sensitive 
Memory 

When the business man, by reason of 
overwork or severe anxiety or strain un- 
connected with his business, is out of 
sorts, as we say, he is tortured by useless 
memory of details, from which his mind 
cannot escape, by thronging recollections 
of the past, amongst which his mind 
moves like a rat in a wheel trap, revolving 
without ceasing, to accomplish nothing. 
The healthy man has a blessed ease of 
forgetting, the unhealthy a miserable 
burden of memory. For it 1s the un- 
pleasant, the enervating, the discouraging, 
the unprofitable he cannot forget. 

When, after the details have been 
dealt with, the eye of the mind continues 
in narrow focus to regard business in 
minute particularity, instead of com- 
prehensively and broadly, when every 
misjudgment or failure, even every tran- 
sient vexation, is registered with painful 
vividness, then must the art of forgetting 
be resolutely practised. Or things move 
to the appointed end, and the breakdown 
more or less complete must eventually 
come. “The burden of accumulating 
memories is too much, and if measures of 
relief be not consciously adopted, the 
breaking point is reached, when instead 
of relief comes collapse. 


The Remedy and How to Apply it 


e The principles of the art of forgetting 
are not obscure to comprehend, though 
difficult for many to apply. The great- 
ness of the difficulty is an index of the 
need for their application. In the first 
place, the completeness with which any- 
thing—experienced, done, spoken, heard, 
written, or read—is remembered depends 
upon the depth of the impression it made 
at the time on the mind. Each memory 
has but a limited capacity, and sub- 
consciously the mind selects, differenti- 
ates, filters impressions. Otherwise the 
memory would be altogether exhausted 
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by the events and sensations of a single 
day. In fact, all but an extremely small 
proportion our minds refuse subcon- 
sciously to admit beyond the portal. 
Impressions so faint as to be hardly 
discernible are made and fade immedi- 
ately, leaving not a trace. We sort out 
the impressions and reject the great 
majority because they are trivial, or our 
minds are otherwise engaged, or they do 
not concern us and have no significance 
in relating to anything in which we are 
interested. 

This constant subconscious process may 
be extended in operation as a conscious 
method. Immediately details begin to 
overwhelm us, we must resolutely refuse 


to regard them as anything but details,. 


not devoting any more thought to them 
than is proportionate to their intrinsic 
importance. When our mind strains at 
the leash, as it were, and like a dog pushes 
its nose down in the dust among the 
fragments of pebbles and blades of with- 
ered grass and dead leaves, we must grip 
it frmly by the scruff of the neck and 
insist on its taking the wider view, 
observing the tall trees and high hills and 
rolling river, the contours of the landscape. 


' What to Forget Utterly 


We must master details in the sense 
of extracting the significant worthy of 
remembrance and allowing all the rest 
to slide off our minds into oblivion. $t 
must not be allowed to effect any per- 
manent lodgment in our consciousness. 
The accountant, for example, who begins 
to remember the precise details of accounts 
to which individually no special signifi- 
cance attaches, is allowing the higher 
machinery of his brain to be occupied with 
raw material which should have been 
dealt with by the lower. This higher 
machinery is inevitably suffering some 
degree of dislocation by being clogged and 
diverted from its proper functions by 
masses of undigested facts. Let us forget 


completely and quickly what it is useless 
to remember, lest we fail to remember 
what ought to be remembered. 


Dumas' Mental Siesta 


The method of deliberate suppression 
can be practised when our memories are 
overburdened, but in its direct form the 
possibilities of suppression are very 
limited. There is little we can drive out 
of our minds by a sheer effort of will, and 
the immense effort entailed, so often in 
vain, is apt to exhaust our mental energy, 
so that our last state is worse than our 
first. But, indirectly, obliquely suppres- 
sion can be carried to a high degree of 
efficiency. We must utilise the expulsive 
power of new and wider interests. Alex- 
andre Dumas, the novelist, whose mind 
was of prodigious creative fertility, cul- 
tivated the habit of thinking of nothing 
at all for certain periods, so that he 
acquired the power of emptying his brain 
of its teeming ideas and allowing the 
machinery to rest in quiescence, emerging 
from his mental lethargy wonderfully 
refreshed and conscious of a great acces- 
sion of intellectual power. The habit 
is possible for all. When this mental 
siesta has been accomplished, let us 
deliberately engage our minds upon new 
interests, broader views of our problems, 
so that the old obsessions can find no 


entry. . 


The Righe Attitude to Past Errors 


It is inability to forget the failures and 
misfortunes, errors and disappointments 
of the past which causes the greatest 
injury to ourselves and to our present 
activities, To brood over them is fatal. 
The turbid stream of hateful, discourag- 
"ing, unnerving memories flows through 
every cranny of the mind. If they were 
due apparently to some impersonal fate— 
so we will phrase it—then how ludicrous 
and futile to waste our energies upon going 
over them again and again! We cannot 
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alter them now; we could not have 
avoided them then, since we are only 
human and lack miraculous prevision. 
If they were due to the ignorance or 
malice or carelessness of others, in what- 
ever degree, then our present obsession 
is as absurd. Let us be philosophers, 
and accept calmly the unalterable fact 
that human nature will sometimes be 
ignorant, malicious, careless, learning our 
lesson so that we may adjust our behavi- 
our in the future to protect ourselves, but 
wasting nothing in fruitless repining. 


Good Business and Good Ethics 

If they were due to our own faults of 
commission or omission—and these are 
the things that cling most tenaciously 
in the memory—then the only rafional 





course is to squeeze out every scrap of 
warning and guidance each incident 
contains, and then resolutely discard it 
from our minds. That is good business 
and good ethics. We repent, and the 
sign of all genuine repentance is not 
protracted emotional regret but strenu- 
ous walking along a new path, putting the 
old out of mind as a memory which will 
only slacken our pace and cause us to 
stumble on the better way. Two things 
are characteristic of both mental and 
moral health—sensitiveness to impres- 
sions, which is mentally acuteness of 
perception and morally keenness of con- 
science; resilience, which is mentally 
capacity for healing after injury, re- 
adjustment after strain, and morally true 
repentance. 





Lectures for Accountancy Students 


AXATION and rating problems, which 

become increasingly important to the 
practising accountant, received special atten- 
tion from the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of London last year, and 
they bulk large ın the 28th volume of the 
Society's Lectures and Transactions. A great 
deal of valuable information is contained in 
these lectures by acknowledged authorities, 


and accountancy students who desire to 
specialise in taxation and rating matters 
would be well advised to study them. Among 
other lectures reproduced 1 extenso is Lord 
Askwith’s admirable address on the subject 
of " Accountants and Strikes.” The book 
is published at 3s. 6d. from the offices of the 
Society, 50 Gresham Street, E.C., and is an 
extremely creditable production. . 





Hague Rules, 1921 


NOTABLE stage in the progress of 

international commercial agreement has 
been reached by the successful passage into 
law of the '' Carriage of Goods by Sea " Bill 
round which discussion has so long been 
centred. 

Even now it is clear that the varied 
interests—traders, shipowners, unflerwriters, 
bankers, etc.—are not fully satisfied with, 
the compromise reached. The majority are 
agreed, however, that the conditions set out 
as a schedule to the Bill, and which will be 
incorporated in British bills of lading as 
from rst January next, are a great advance 
in point of clearness and precision on any 


Previous attempt to define the precise degree 
of responsibility assumed by a shipowner 
who accepts goods for transport in his vessel. 
Having secured such a useful working basis 
and familiarised the varied interests with its 
points, ıt will be comparatively easy at a 
later date to bring along any amendments 
found necessary. With continued use the 
machinery of international conference will 
work with growing smoothness and celerity. 
There is, in fact, already a move on foot to 
review, in the light of current experience, the 
York-Antwerp rules governing General Aver- 
age, and one confidently hopes that equally 
useful work will be done. 


The Development of Costing 
A Phase in the Evolution of Industry 


By F. C. LAWRENOR, M.O., B.8c.Tech., A.M.I.KB.E., A.O.W.A. 


science. 


HE past ten years have witnessed a 

remarkable increase in the applica- 
tion of costing to industry. Growing as 
a minor offspring of accountancy before 
the War, it was scarcely recognised as a 
prime factor in business management. 
The advent of war altered its perspective 
in the eyes of industrial potentates and, 
as a result, it became evident that costing 
was one of the bases of sound office and 
factory management. However, as we 
look back over these ten years, it is easy 
to see that the war demands were of such 
a magnitude that they required of costing 
a contribution of which -it was then 
hardly capable of offering. Account- 
ants were to be-found in abundance, but 
cost accountants were scarce, and thus 
it was that many accountants became 
, suddenly aware that their field of service 
was altered ; that the cost of production 
statement, rather than the balance sheef, 
was their objective. 

It is remarkable that, in so short a time 
as was available, so many accountants 
and business*men were able to transfer 
their attention to what was, for lack of 
time in preparation, an '' unscientific ” 
science. For the purpose of finding the 
cost of manufacture of war supplies it 
can only be admitted that the costing 
systems evolved were remarkably satis- 
factory and that in the majority of cases 
they were ably administered. The mag- 
nitude of the Government’s efforts to 
secure sufficient staff to deal with the 


Comparatively few firms yet realise the full advantages of cost accountancy. Expensive and out- 
of-date methods of cost finding persist in many large businesses, and tend to bring discredit upon the 
In this comprehensive survey reference is made to important new developments, and to the 
extremely valuable assistance which can be rendered to the management by modern cost accountancy. 
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innumerable munition and other cost 
accounts may be judged from the fact 
that persons of all classes were granted 
complete military exemption upon the 
mere,suggestion of ability to deal with 
accounts; in fact, many men were 
brought home from the theatres of war 
to apply their experience to this phase 
of the country's needs. 


Fundamentally Distinct from 
Accountancy 

Now, when the national emergency had 
given way to more peaceful times, it 
began to dawn upon industry that costing 
was a newly established entity and that 
it was a thing apart from accountancy. 
Thus was the birth of the cost accountant 
to be witnessed. 

To those who have devoted their atten- 
tion to the scieftce of costing, it will be 
apparent that it is no mere side line of 
accountancy, but that it is fundamentally 
a distinct science, although some account- 
ants seem unwilling to admit the fact. 
Unfortunately, the foster parentage of 
accountancy itself is a detrimental factor 
in the true advance of costing and only 
when it is recognised as a science per se 
will its establishment on a really sound 
basis be accomplished. 

Whereas it must be admitted that cost- 
ing was originally an offshoot of account- 
ancy and that a costing system does not 
fulfil its whole function unless it is admin- 
istered in close association with its 
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contemporaneous accounting system, it is 
only necessary to analyse the type of 
mind and training which are required to 
institute and to control the existence of a 
costing system, to become convinced of 
its separate entity. 


Special Function of the Cost 
Accountant 

Consider any factory which produces 
for sale many lines of products, of vary- 
ing sizes and for different purposes 
What les within the province of the 
accountant ? Surely his duty is, in 
brief, to control the financial operations 
of the business, with the ultimate aim of 
presenting a balance sheet and acqounts 
which will clearly demonstrate the posi- 
tion of the company’s affairs as a whole. 
The field of the cost accountant lies 
firstly in the factory itself. To him falls 
the responsibility of producing true 
figures relating in detail to the cost of 
production of each line of article; not 
to demonstrate that the profit made by 
the firm is such an amount, made up of 
so much from trading profit, so much 
from discounts and so on, but to show 
how much profit or loss has accrued from 
each line of goods produced ; not to say 
that so much has been expended on this 
service and so much on that, but to lay 
before the directors a statement of what 
value is derived from the expefiditure and 
to give such data as will define the 
efficiencies of the processes of production, 
be it in regard to the whole factory, each 
process, each operation, or each depart- 
ment, and, as a result, to bring to light 
excessive expenditure, for whieh little or 
no value is to be seen, wastages which can 
be controlled and eliminated and losses 
which, with a more informed outlook, 
can be eradicated. 

Now is it possible that a man who has 
been trained to control financial accounts 
and whose duty hes in the correct pre- 
sentation of the figures has, in his 





training, received the tuition necessary for 
preparing cost accounts and cost state- 
ments, or that his experience gains for him 
the outlook needed in dealing with costs ? 


Manufacturing Knowledge Necessary 


It is in the factory that the cost 
accountant must receive his most valu- 
able experience. If he 1s to be able to 
handle returns and statistics relative to 
production, he must thoroughly under- 
stand the processes and machinery em- 
ployed in that production; then only 
should his attention be turned to the 
more academic side of his experience and 
training. Economics, mathematics, 
organisation, some points of the law and 
a little accountancy are the chief sub- 
jects he must study, but their value is 
auxiliary to that of his factory training. 
If he is to administer the costing function 
of & tobacco factory, he must know how 
the cigarettes, etc., are made; if it is a 
soap works of which he is the cost 
accountant, he must be familiar, not only 
with the processes, but also with the 
chemistry of soap making; for instance, 
in the manufacture of soap, a certain 
weight of fatty ois and of caustic will 
produce a certain defimite weight of pure 
soap, or another quite definite weight of, 
say, 35 per cent soap. In either case the 
lyes of the actual soap manufacture may 
Be passed to the glycerine refinery, where 
a determinable weight of glycerine may 
be produced as a by-product. Now, a 
cost accountant who has no knowledge 
of the chemistry of the processes will be 
unable to decide the correct credit to 
make to the soap-making processes for 
the glycerine content passed to the 
refinery in each case, and it is more than 
probable that the cost system he designs 
for the factory will not be the most 
suitable. Surely the normal training of 
the financial accountant does not neces- 
sarily fit him to be the cost accountant 
of a tobacco or a soap works. 
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To define the respective spheres of the 
accountant and the cost accountant is 
not to belittle the honourable profession 
of the accountant. No one will doubt 
that his presence and his faculties are 
of urgent necessity in a firm's adminis- 
tration, but it should be realised that 
there are limiting values to the respective 
practical utilities of the accountant and 
of the cost accountant, for that is the 
first step to be taken in appreciating the 
possibilities of the science of costing. 


Origin and Development of Costing 


The few years that have passed since 
the War have meant much to this new 
science and to the profession of the cost 
accountant. Out of the chaos of war and 
the upheaval of industry and commerce 
which resulted from it, there arose the 
beginnings of true costing. Very few 
books had been written on the subject 
or on any parts of it; there was no 
recognised terminology, the terms pro- 
ductive and non-productive, direct and 
indirect labour, oncost, overhead, burden, 
establishment charges and so on were 
used indiscriminately ; there was no 
fixed idea of where direct labour ceased 
and indirect labour, as a part of estab- 
lishment charges, began; there was no 


definite distinction between factory 
charges and selling and administrative 
charges.  ' e 


During the War, in some engineering 
factories, the government bad permitted 
a certain percentage to be added to the 
cost of wages, in cost-basis orders, to 
cover establishment charges, but had 
laid down no definition as to what the 
cost of wages was to cover, so that some 
factories included as wages such items 
as inspection, charge hands' wages and 
foremen's salaries, whereas others included 
only the actual machine operators' remun- 
eration. An allowance of 100 per cent on 
two such different assessments could only 
lead to great divergencies in factory costs, 


and the firm which included the most as 
direct wages carried off the bigger prize , 
they showed a profit far larger than that 
of their less discriminating neighbours. 
The adoption of such an empirical per- 
centage greatly simplified the work of 
the Government's cost auditors, but it 
could scarcely be classed as a scientific 
procedure. Nevertheless, it can well be 
considered as typical of the way in which 
many still regard costing, and it is, in 
many cases, a legacy handed down to 
present day organisations. 


The New Conception of Costing 
Costing had been regarded as a means 
of distinguishing between the .costs of 
different processes and jobs in the fac- 
tories, but only recently has it been 
fully realised that the prime function of 
any costing system should be in providing 
the means of controlling all the activities 
of the business for which it has been 
designed. In order to get the best 
results from a costing system, it is neces- 
sary that it should not only be the means 
of deducing the cost of each line of pro- 
duct of a factory, as a basis for fixing 
selling prices, but that it should go far 
beyond that and place in the hands of the 
management a constant, accurate and 
up-to-date indication of the efficiency 
with which the labour, materials and ser- 
vices at its disposal are utilised. It must 
be the means of pointing out clearly 
where excessive stocks are carried, it 
must give data which will enable the 
problem of “ late delivery " to be solved, 
prevent redundancy of labour, and 
show for which expenses there is no 
corresponding gain in production. 


The Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants 


In 919 the need for an institution 
devoted to the interests of cost accoun- 
tants was felt by a few, both in England 
and in America, and, as a result, there 
arose the Institute of Cost and Works 
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Accountants in London and the National 
Association of Cost Accountants in New 
York. Both these bodies have done good 
work in co-ordinating the various inter- 
ests in the costing world, and, as far as 
the Institute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants is concerned, there is a rapidly 
increasing membership, commensurate 
with the speedy recognition of its worth. 
The objects of this body are worthy of 
particular notice, among them bemg the 
test of the skill and knowledge, by 
examination, of persons desiring to enter 
the profession, the improvement of the 
facilities available for persons entering 
the profession to acquire the necessary 
training and education, the holding of 
conferences and meetings, and the colla- 
tion and publishing of information of 
service and interest to members. 

Difficulties are always in the path of a 
new professional body, but they are 
there to be overcome, and the progress 
already made by the Institute gives 
assurance of the ultimate success of its 
endeavours. The support of such well- 
known and far-seeing business men as 
its president, Lord Leverhulme and, 
among its vice-presidents, Lord Weir, 
Sir Robert Hadfield and Sır Herbert 
Austin stamp the Institute as being a 
genuine factor in the organisation of 
modern business. These men have not 
only lent their names to the Institute, 
but they have contributed “largely by 
their efforts in public and in the busi- 
nesses in which they are interested, to 
show how indispensable has become an 
exact knowledge of true costs. 

The objects of costing hay already 
been briefly stated, and to achieve these 
objects something more is aimed at by 


the Institute than mere increase in mem- . 


bership. The true advance of the costing 
Science can be brought about only by a 
determined study on the part of all cost 
accountants of its particular problems 
and by education, definition and research. 


The ground to be covered in the educa- 
tion of the cost accountant has already 
been indicated. An advanced knowledge 
of mathematics and the law is not 
essential, since there is no particular need 
for him to be thoroughly conversant with 
the law of conveyancing and with differ- 
ential equations, but he must be familiar 
with the Workmen's Compensation Acts 
and with such parts of the mathematics 
as deal with mensuration and computa- 
tion. The examinations of the Institute 
of Cost and Works Accountants cover a 
wide range of theory and practice: it 
is recognised that they require a high 
standard and that the tuition necessary 
for intending candidates can only be 
given by those who are familiar with 
tbe specific requirements of costing 
practice. 


Confused Terminology and Methods 


Perhaps the greatest need of the pro- 
fession at the present time is the defini- 
tion of terminology and methods. Much 
confusion arises from the use of varying 
terms for the same object and the Insti- 
tute has gone some way towards a 
solution of this trouble. At the moment 
there is sitting a committee, established 
for the purpose of collecting and classify- 
ing terms, with a view to publishing an 
authoritative work covering the, whole 
terminology of costing. So many trades 
are involved which possess their own 
terms, applicable to their manufacturing 
processes and machines, that it is not to 
be wondered at that they have also their 
own costing terms. It is a huge task to 
attempt to select and arrange a set of 
terms which will be of use to all indus- 
tries and enable anyone to speak in words 
that will be understood by all his costing 
colleagues. When this committee’s find- 
ings are made public a great step will 
have been taken in the progress of the 
science. 
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Haphazard Costing Systems 

So long as each firm employs its own 
staff to deal with its costing problems, 
according to their own lights, to install 
new costing systems and to design its 
organisation so as to co-ordinate the work 
of the cost accountant with that of the 
production planner, the accountant, the 
estimator and others, there will be an 
introduction of pet theories into the work, 
which can lead only to a great diversity 
of methods and systems; the same 
ground will be covered over and over 
again and the same mistakes will be made 
repeatedly. 

Too often it is left to the already over- 
burdened accountant or secretary to 
supervise and be responsible for the 
installation and running of the firm's 
costing system. Their own duties do 
not.allow them the time, nor does their 
training always give them the ability, to 
cope with the ever increasing problems of 
costing. The result is usually the evolu- 
ton of a system which, after long and 
tedious experience, only partially fulfils 
its desired functions. Many methods 
will be tried out and found deficient 
and much unnecessary routine work will 
be introduced, which the fuller experi- 
ence of others, whose whole time is 
devoted to costing, have already dis- 
carded. Every factory presents its own 
problems ; nevertheless, it is one of the 
most important aims of the Institute of 
Cost and Works Accountants to bring 
about such a universal interchange of ideas 
and experience that its members will be 
able, without hesitation, to choose the well 
tried methods -which have been proved 
successful: there will be no need for 
experimenting with such methods as have 
already been found ineffective. The 
Institute’s task in collecting and classify- 
ing information for its members is more 
dificult of achievement than is the 
standardisation of terminology, but that 
much has already been done in this 





direction is to be learnt from the reports 
of the meetings of its local branches 
and of its annual conferences. Many 
researches into costing methods have 
already been carried out by members of 
the profession, but, as in every other 
science, much remains to be done. 

When the results of all the researches 
which have been carried out are collated, 
a large amount of very valuable data 
will be at the call of every cost accountant, 
which will stand him in good stead in his 
own practice and, at the same time, make 
his work more valuable to his firm. 


The Profession of Cost Accountant 


Th« profession of the cost accountant 
is to be found in several phases of business 
organisation. Perhaps the majority of 
cost accountants are those permanently 
engaged by firms as works accountants 
in charge of the whole of their costing 
departments, or in other positions of 
responsibility in such departments. The 
Government employs a considerable staff 
of cost accountants in various capacities 
in its dockyards and in connection with 
the public services. Public undertakings, 
such as electricity and gas supply com- 
panies, call for the service of a further 
number. There remain those who are in 
private practice as cost consultants and a 
few as costing «tutors. The cost con- 
sultants cortstitute a later development of 
the profession and their service consists 
chiefly in the installation and running 
of costing systems and the carrying out 
of investigations for firms who do not 
permanently employ a fully qualified cost 
accountané for the purpose. 


Scope for Public Service 


There are several matters of public 
interest in connection with which the 
cost accountant will eventually play his 
part. A great deal of attention has, of 
late, been directed to the question of 
profiteering, and no successful means of 
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exterminating this evil will be evolved 
until facts and figures are produced 
which will show exactly where it is 
occurring and who is responsible for 
its incidence. In the preparation of such 
information regarding costs, expenses 
and selling prices, the cost accountant 
wil be able to render invaluable 
service. 

The relations of employers and em- 
ployed present another national problem, 
capable of solution only when true facts 
regarding comparative rates of wages, 
hours worked, production, turnover, sales 
and the distribution of profits, are avail- 
able for the information of those con- 
cerned, and it is undoubtedly within the 





province of the cost accountant to prepare 
such statements as will tend to clarify 
the issue. 

In previous years the census of pro- 
duction has meant an upheaval of routine 
to many manufacturers and traders in 
attempting to supply the information 
required. This has been due partially 
to the form in which the census return 
has been issued and partially to the fact 
that the manufacturers and traders do not 
keep records of the exact figures required. 
In the formulation of the scheme for 
taking the census and in the filling up of 
the forms the cost accountant will un- 
doubtedly be able to supply considerable 
assistance, 





Use of Libraries and Information Bureaux 
in Business 


SUCCESSFUL week-end conference on 
the conduct of information bureaux, 
intelligence services, and special libraries was 
held from the 5th to the 8th Sept., at High 
Leigh, Hoddesden. The conference was 
promoted by the British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association, and there was a repre- 
sentative attendance, composed of delegates 
from leading educational and technical in- 
stitutions, research workers engaged in a 
variety of trading and industrial] enterprises, 
and representatives of several*Government 
departments 
The programme was of a most comprehen- 
sive character, but intelligence and research 
work for business purposes was discussed 
from many points of view. Mr. H. Vincent 
Garrett (Rowntrees) said the funetion of the 
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works library was to provide information 
covering the whole range of the firm’s activ- 
ities and far beyond ıt. Miss L Stubbs 
(Metropolitan-Vickers) described how that 
firm’s special library met the demands for 
information of the research department, the 
accountant’s office, the purchasing staff, the 
employment bureau, and general applications 
for commercial statistics. 

Mr A. L. McCredie dealt with the general 
aspects of the business research problem ; 
and Mr. H. G. Lyall, discussing the applica- 
tion of scientific research to marketing 
methods, said that on the subject of dis- 
tribution manufacturers were as ignorant 
as a small child. Failure to understand the 
market was a prime cause of business 
failures. 
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Accountancy and Secretarial Notes 


By Henry E. OOLESWORTHY, A.S.A.A. 
Gold Medallist of the Society of Incorporated Accounianis and Auditors 


Introductory 


HIS article, the first of a new series, 

deals with matters of topical interest 
to secretaries and accountants. It is 
concerned with several items which raise 
contentious problems upon which the 
reader may have decided views. The 
writer will welcome the expression of those 
opinions, for it is said, with some truth, 
that it is in contentious matters the 
greatest interest is to be found. There is 
no item of more topical interest than the 
case of Lajish v. Braithwaite, and it is 
therefore seemly to make that case the 
subject of our first note. So much has 
been written concerning this decision that 
it will be well to refrain from reiterating 
the facts. The aspect which is of par- 
ticular interest to the secretarial world 
emerges from a meeting of the Leeds 
City Council held last month, at which 
Aldermen Braithwaite and Penrose-Green 
resigned their seats. 


The Local Storm - 


A worthy Leeds councillor is reported 
as demanding “a return of the amounts 


paid during three years to four com? 


panies of which Alderman Braithwaite 
and Alderman Penrose-Green were direc- 
tors.” Alderman Sir Charles Wilson, who, 
incidentally, happens to be a very highly 
respected Leeds accountant, replied that 
he refused to set his staff such a task. 
This little passage, if correctly reported, 
recalls to the minds of company officials 
those similar unique efforts which seem 
to mark administrative proceedings from 
time to time. How often are secretaries 
requested to prepare returns which cannot 
possibly serve the purpose for which they 
are intended? The whole crux of the 
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Leeds case was the interest or benefit 
received by the aldermen concerned. But 
the member does not ask for a statement 
of profit accruing to the aldermen's com- 
panies. He demands to know tbe 
“amounts paid." It seems impossible to 
deny that had the information been given 
it would have been misinterpreted by the 
general Leeds public. Therein lies the 
subtlety of these demands from the 
captaims of finance to whose care local 
interests are committed. ' 


Directors' Perquisites 


The righteous indignation which the 
Leeds case has aroused is somewhat 
pathetic. Itis unfortunate that so many 
sinister aspects have been sorted out, and 
that the average man in the street should 
be led to impute something approaching 
misappropriation on the part of the per- 
fectly innocent aldermen. The observer 
who views the matter rightly and in a 
sane manner cannot fail to approve 
Alderman Wilson's reply whole-heartedly. 
The company secretary, at any rate, will 
fail to be moved by the outcry; he will 
prefer to corftinue to be nauseated by the 
taking of petty perquisites such as 
insurance commissions by directors than 
by returns of “ amounts paid during three 
years" to companies in which aldermen 
are interesjed. 


À Quaint Allocation 


The question whether certain items are 
“appropriations of " or “ charges against "' 
profits is a thorny one. It must be 
approached circumspectly. With all due 
caution, however, it is difficult to refrain 
from expressing surprise at the latest 
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instance of an “ appropriation " formerly 
regarded as a charge. The departure is 
furnished by the directors of a shipping 
company whose accounts show a balance 
of net profit transferred to the balance 
sheet before charging depreciation. De- 
preciation on the vessels is then “ appro- 
priated " in the balance sheet and—one 
must be forgiven for anticipating it—the 
resulting debit balance on profit and loss 
account moves over to the assets side. 
This procedure, which now appears to 
be very popular with debenture interest, 
opens up new possibilities. Presumably 
we must shortly accustom ourselves to 
the classification of other items, the 
secretary's salary, for instance, as appro- 
priations ot profit ! 


Accounting Terminology 


One of the remarkable facts which 
emerges afresh from recent legal cases 
connected with company accounts is the 
absence of any accepted terminology for 
accounting matters. We find eminent 
counsel floundering with terms which may 
or may not convey to the accountant- 
witness exactly what is in their mind. It 
is sometimes said that whether a standard 
is adopted or not the legal man will still 
persist in referring to the '' drawing up of 
a balance sheet to show the year's result." 
The daily press will contfnue to print such 
matters as “ Balance Sheet ofthe German 
Agreement " consisting of this country’s 
"losses" set against its “gains.” Be 
that as it may, it must be admitted that 
the need for an accepted accounting 
terminology is very great. Until the 
need is satisfied then we muste content 
to allow chairmen to introduce a nomen; 
clature of their own when and as they 
please. The latest picturesque coined 
word is “cellar ” reserve. The term is 
arresting and unique. We might con- 
sider its adoption if it is likely to be free 
from the suspicion which trails its 
synonym-—'' secret reserve.” 


Standardised Accounts 

The publication of the accounts of a 
company with which Sir Josiah Stamp is 
closely connected serves to emphasise the 
difficulties facing those who work for the 
standardisation of accounts. Sir Josiah 
is an ardent advocate of standardisation 
and disclosure of all material items to 
joint stock proprietors—the shareholders. 
The company in question is noted for its 
detailed balance sheet setting forth the 
position of subsidiary companies as well 
as the parent company. And yet this 
good example has failed to evoke attempts 
at emulation. The secret of the slow 
process of standardisation seems to be 
that its benefits are not apparent to those 
it must ultimately concern. The only 
way in which the movement can make 
headway appears to lie in the direction 
of educating the shareholder. He alone 
can compel those to whom he entrüsts his 
interests to make a full disclosure in a 
standardised balance sheet. The one 
trade in which standardisation is shortly 
to become a live reform is the rubber 
industry. As might be expected, the 
rubber industry is the only one in which 
a shareholders’ association has been 
formed for the enlightenment of pro- 
prietors to the benefits attending full 
accounts. The Rubber Shareholders’ 
Association, which owes so much to that 
énthusiast, Mr. D. F. L. Zorn, might well 
be taken as an example upon which 
similar societies ought to be formed for 
every industry. The principal argument 
against full disclosure continues to be 
summed up in the cry that intelligible 
accounts would give information away to 
competitors. The futility of this argument 
is apparent, but difficult to live down. 


‘t Information to Competitors "' 

At last month’s meeting of a well- 
known company concerned with a public 
utility service a shareholder had occasion 
to ask several questions concerning items 
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which could not have been self-explana- 
tory from his balance sheet. He seemed 
to elicit a considerable amount of informa- 
tion, and as the deputy chairman also 
referred the inquirer to the company’s 
office for more, it appears reasonable to 
suppose that the printed balance sheet 
was prepared in the usual summarised 
form. If that is so, then the shareholder 
dealt a severe blow to those who fondly 
argue that the condensed balance sheet 
warns the inquisitive competitor off, for 
he declared: ‘‘ The present form of the 
report and balance sheet leaves an opening 
for persons in opposition to the company 
and its interests to prey upon the minds 
of the shareholders, to depreciate the 
value of the shares, and in many other 
ways to injure the company and give it 
a bad name.” Thus effectively does the 
shareholder silence the antagonists of full 
disclosure | 


Writing-off Losses 


The case of Stapley v. Read Brothers, 
1924, does not appear to be in danger of 
providing heated discussion as did its 
forerunner, Ammonia Soda Company v. 
Chamberlain, 1918. This is probably due 
to the fact that all comment on the earlier 
case has now died down, and that we 
have become accustomed to the dangers 
to which it appeared to open its doors. 
In Stapley v. Read Brothers, one of the 
points upon which an injunction was asked e 
was the payment of a dividend out of a 
credit balance of a given year before a 
debit from previous years had been 
extinguished. As the company had dis- 
posed of the balance, Mr. Justice Russell 
naturally said: “So far as I am con- 
cerned this point is covered by the views 
expressed by the Court of Appeal in 
Ammonia Soda Company v. Chamberlain, 
and I cannot grant the injunction asked." 
The second and most important point 
concerned the bringing into the balance 
sheet an asset Goodwill, which had been 
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written off in previous years, and using 
the corresponding credit to extinguish the 
debit on Profit and Loss Account. On this 
point the judge stated: “ In my opinion, 
unless there is anything in the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, or in the constitution 
of the company to prohibit it, the share- 
holders may, if they think fit, write back 
to profit account so much of the depre- 
ciation written off goodwill as has proved 
to have been in excess of proper require- 
ments." It is in the last few words that 
the key is to be found. “ In excess of 
proper requirements" must mean that 
the value of all the assets has to be 
considered, and that the writing up or 
introduction of an asset must consist of 
nothing more than the bringing the 
accounts into line with the facts. The 
secretary and accountant realize only too 
well the possible abuses to which re- 
valuation of assets lends itself. It would 
seem highly desirable to formulate a code 
of “ writing-up " and to establish the 
practical limits beyond which it should 
not proceed. This is the only safe course, 
since the Ammonia Soda principles must 
not only be accepted, but must beregarded 
as settling any subsequent cases in which 
similar principles are involved. 


** Not for Public Subscription °’ 


A matter of some importance to the 
secretarial and accountancy world is the 
recrudescence of those quasi-prospectuses, 
headed: “ This statement is for public 
information only, and is not an invitation : 
to subscribe" The Economist, which 
rightly condemns the prospectusless issue, 
points out that whether public subscrip- 
tions are jnvited or -not the expense 
entailed in obtaining a quotation can only 
h&ve one object ; that object must surely 
be the marketing of the shares for the 
purpose of gathering in the members of 
the public as shareholders. The adver- 
tisement, despite its heading, is intended 
for the benefit of the man in the street. 
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Like many other Stock Exchange’ rules, 
the regulation which gives rise to the 
prospectusless issue might well be revised. 
Company law reform would not deal 
with such matters, presumably, for al- 
though the notice might be included in the 
definition of a prospectus under Section 
285, the Stock Exchange cannot be inter- 
fered with in the compilation of its own 
regulations. This need not prevent com- 
pany secretaries from urging reconsidera- 
tion of this rule and carrying out work of 
sterling value similar to that which 
resulted in the partial reform of dividend 
warrants. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


The Institute of Book-keepers,'a body 
which fills à much felt want in the shape 
of a liaison between the counting houses 
and the auditors, is nothing if not 
progressive. Evidence of its activities 


may be gathered from the high standard 
of its lectures and meetings. One ex- 
tremely interesting address is promised 
for 3rd October, when Professor F. M. 
Stenton, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., will lecture on 
“ Mediaeval Book-keeping." The choice 
of this subject is fortunate in that it 
comcides with the Institute's official 
translation of Pacioh’s treatise on Double 
Entry Book-keeping. The chairman of the 
meeting will be Sir Wilham Plender, Bt., 
G.B.E., F.C.A., and the meeting place 
will be Salters’ Hall, London. 

On 22nd October a lecture will be given 
in Cordwainers’ Hall under the auspices ot 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Students’ 
Society of London, entitled “ A Return 
to the Gold Basis.” The lecturer is 
Mr. Hugh Chisholm, M.A., late Financial 
Editor of The Times, and an interesting 
contribution to the problem in which 
accountants cannot fail to be interested 
is therefore assured. 





Private Car Insurance 


By D. CAMERON FoRRESTER 
Formerly Insurance Editor of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” 


i The serious risks which attend the business man who is & motorist need no emphasis, and it would 
| be transparent folly on his part to omit to protect himself adequately by insurance. Policies vary 
i considerably, and the skilled advice of the expert is consequently valuable. 


—————— ttt tit te oot rire treo ne rerrorn rire 


HE insurance of motor vehicles is a 

great and growing business which is 
catered for by well over a hundred insur- 
ance offices, both “ tariff’? and ''non- 
tariff" Whether the holding of a motor 
policy will sooner or later become a matter 
of compulsion, as many hold that it 
should, there is no doubt that, in fairness 
to himself and the general public, no 
motorist should neglect what is a very 
vital protection. For from the moment 
any individual becomes owner of a car, 
however modest a one it may happen to 
be, he is beset by a large number of risks, 
many of which may be really serious in 
their financial consequences. 


Motoring Risks 


He may on his first run, for instance, 
run over a dog, or merely a chicken, with 
a resulting trifling claim for damages. 
But it may equally be his misfortune to 
run down and kill a human being, who 
may happen to be a man with many 
dependants, and find himself involved in 
a most serious claim. Also he may 
happen to kill himself, or his wife, or 
friends who are driving with him. Though 
the accident prove non-fatal to either it 
may at least result in heavy bills for 
medical attendance. 

He runs the risk of damaging his car, 
or its accessories, or he may even lose it 
entirely by fire or theft. He may become 
‘involved in costly legal proceedings as a 
consequence of a third party claim. Or 
he may find himself faced with heavy bills 
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for repairs, plus the expense of having his 
car conveyed to and from the repairers. 
It is not my intention to write a jeremiad, 
or even a catalogue of possible disaster. 
I wish merely to indicate a few risks which 
are very real and which should be covered 
as soon as possible by a good compre- 
hensive policy. 


Some Points and Premium Rates 


In motor insurance the premium rates 
are based on the value and horse-power of 
the car, and it is wisest when effecting a. 
policy not to undervalue your vehicle. 
The premiums are either the “ tariff" 
ones fixed by the tariff offices, or the 
independent ones quoted by the “ non- 
tariff" offices and the associations 
transacting the business at Lloyd’s. 

Although the heads under which cover 
is given are very similar in most of the 
“ comprehensive " policies, the actual 
policy conditions’ vary very greatly, as 
also does tht extent of the cover granted 
and the amount of compensation yielded 
in return for the premium paid. For this 
reason the Royal Automobile Club framed 
a policy, in the interest of its members, 
which is known as the “ R.A.C.” policy, 
and this i issued, where desired, by a 
mmber of offices which figure on the 
club’s official list, in addition to their own 
particular forms of contract. It may be 
of interest to give the list of such offices 


here. It is as follows— 
Alhance British Fire 
Atlas British Law 
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In addition, the 
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Car and General Norwich Union 
Commercial Union Ocean 
. Employers’ Liability Phoenix 
English Premier Motor 
Fine Art Policies 
General Accident Provident Accident 
Gresham Fire Provincial 
Guarantee Society Railway Passengers 
Law Accident Royal Exchange 
Law Fire Royal Ins 
Law Union and Rock Royal Scottish 
Legal Scottish Automobile 
Liverpool, London and Scottish Ins. 
Globe Scottish Metropolitan 
Liverpool Marine and Scottish Union 
General State 
Local Government United Legal 
London Assurance White Cross 
London and Lanca- Warden 
shire ` Welsh 
London and Scottish Western Australian 
London Guarantee Westminster Fire 
Northern Assurance Yorkshire 


* Bell" Assurance 


Association, the '' H.P.” Motor Policies, 
and Sir D. A. Kinloch, Bart., all organisa- 
tions at Lloyd's, issue the official “ R.A.C.” 
policy, which is constant in form as to its 
terms and conditions, although the pre- 
mium charged is at the discretion of the 
offices concerned. 

Briefly. the policy conditions cover, in 
a comprehensive manner, all claims com- 
ing under the general heading of acci- 
dental damage, malicious injury, third 
party, fire, theft, transit, and Continental 
risks. In the event of any dispute arising 
over a claim under the policy it has to 
be referred to the arbitration of three 
members of the legal committee of the 
` Royal Automobile Club. ° 

It may be of interest to quote a few 
specimen tariff rates for the insuring of 
private and professional cars. When 
cover is required in excess of {1,000 an 
additional premium of 7s. 6d. isscharged for 
each £50, or part thereof, and where 
insurance is required in excess of 48 h.p. 
the additional premium is 6s. per h.p. 
The premium for Ford cars, it may be 
mentioned, is {12 Ios. for a car not 
exceeding {£300 insured value, with an 
extra ros. for each £50 in excess of that 
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figure. In the following table the horse- 
power in each case is the Treasury rating, 
and the value represents the full value 
of the car, including accessories and spare 








Against these quotations the rates 
quoted by the “ non-tariff ” associations 
vary considerably. For instance, taking 
a few at random for a £300 car of 5 h.p. 
they range from £7 Ios. to £8 15s. ; fora 
I5-h.p. car valued at £500, from {12 18s. 
to £14 12s. 6d.; for a 20-h.p., £1,000 car 
from £18 to £22 2s. 6d., and so on. 

It will be noted that the last figure 
quoted is practically the same as the tariff 
rate for a similar car, which demonstrates 
the care with which a policy should be 
selected, because, in my opinion, the cover 


: given for the last “ non-tariff " premium 


quoted is not quite so good as that 
obtainable from another office, which 
issues a very similar policy at the tariff 
rates. Idonot mean to say that the non- 
tariff policy is not a good one. It is very 
*omprehensive, as a matter of fact, but 
for the slight difference in premium the 
tariff policy is rather a better one. 


Protection Given 


In dealing with the protection given 
under one very comprehensive form of 
policy issued by a tariff institution, I do 
so with a view to guiding the intending 
insurer as to what points of cover to look 
for, although variations—sometimes slight 
in themselves and sometimes rather vital, 
according to the personal needs of the 
motorist—occur in almost every contract, 
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and he must, therefore, be guided by 
whether or no it suits his requirements. 
Let us now see what cover is given under 
the policy I have selected as an example. 

Unlimited indemnity is given whoever 
may be driving, so long as they are 
licensed and have the owner’s consent, 
and provided the car is being used for 
private, pleasure, or business purposes. 
The general damage clause covers all 
damage to the car, lamps, tyres, and 
accessories, including transit, wilful dam- 
age, damage resultant upon breakdown or 
wear and tear, and freightage to the re- 
pairer’s and re-delivery to the insured. 
The reasonable cost of safeguarding 
the disabled car after accident is also 
included, and the cover under this head 
applies whilst any person is driving with 
the owner’s knowledge. 

The third party clause covers the 
lability of the owner, his relatives and 
friends, and his liability to passengers, 
while the owner is also covered while 
driving any other car. The fire clause is 
very wide and covers fire from any cause, 
' including lightning, explosion, and self- 
ignition, while it also embraces lamps, 
tyres, and accessories. Theft of the 
car and accessories—whether the car be 
stolen or not—theft by servants, and 
damage by attempted theft is another 
item. The car is also covered against 
loss or damage during sea transit between 
any port in the kingdom, Channel Isle 
Isle of Man, and the Continent, where it 
may be used (except in Russia, Turkey, 
and the Balkan States), and alsoin Algeria 
and Tunisia for one-fourth of the term 
of the policy without extra premium. 

In the event of accidents, medical 
expenses up to ten guineas each occupant 
is insured, and also free legal defence in 
respect of offences by the owner, or any 
person driving on his behalf, arising in 
connection with accidents covered by the 
policy. Theinsured person is also covered 
for £1,000 in the event of death by 
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accident, and for £250 each in the event 
of thelossof onelimb or eye. Finally, he 


is entitled to free technical advice on the 


purchase or sale of cars. 


Some Extra Risks 


All the foregoing is covered by his 
ordinary premium. But the risks to 
which he is liable have not been exhausted, 
and it is usual to cover such of these as he 
may deem advisable by the payment of 
certain extras on the premium. In the 
first place—still dealing with the tariff 
rate in the same office—an extra of {1 
will cover his legal liability in the event 
of accident to a paid driver, while an 
extra of 15s. will secure {6 per week up 
to twenty-six weeks to himself during 
total disablement through accident, a 
similar premium per head covering his 
wife and family in the event of injury 
sustained in connection with any private 
car for the following benefits: Death, 
£1,000; loss of limb or eye, £250 each; 
and £6 per week during total disablement 
up to twenty-six weeks. 

In the case of accidents to passengers— 
and under this head the insured's family, 
but not any of his employees are con- 
sidered passengers—the sum of £1,000 in 
the event of death, £500 in the event of 
loss of limb or eye, and £6 per week each 
passenger up to twenty-six weeks may 
be secured for the following premiums: 
For a two-Seater, £1; for a four-seater, 
£2 x0s., and for a six-seater, £3 tos. By 
an addition of 25 per cent to the general 
inclusive premium covering the car he 
can also provide for the payment of fr 
per day compensation during the period 
of accidemt repairs, but excluding fire 
qnd mechanical breakdown, and with the 
total compensation limited to 50 per cent 
of the cost of repairs. Finally, for ros. 
per car he can cover the loss by fire or 
theft of rugs, coats, his luggage whilst on 
tour, or internal fittings, up to £20 on any 
one claim. 
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Some -non-tariff organisations, by the 
way, include the latter risk without extra 
charge, while for an extra rate of ros. the 
owner, and 15s. the owner and wife, they 
insure £7 per week up to twenty-six 
weeks in case of accident, providing the 
` same weekly sum and £1,000 in the event 
of death and £500 for the loss of one limb 
or eye for an extra 5s. per seat on the 
seating capacity of the car. The extra 
for accidents to a paid driver with these 
offices, too, is generally 15s. or 17s. 6d., 
as against the £1 charged by the “ tariff" 
office. 


Reductions of Premium 


Let us now turn to some of the reduc- 
tions in premium rates allowed hy the 
tariff offices. If the policy holder agrees 
to carry the first £5 of each accident 
claim himself he can obtain a reduction 
of ro per cent off his premium; 124 per 
cent if he bears the first £10, and 20 per 
cent if he bears the first £25. Should he 
agree to exclude the damage clause in the 
policy altogether he can receive a reduc- 
tion of 334 per cent. While if he arranges 
to bear the first £5, £10, or £25 of each 
claim for damage to his car, then the 
reduction allowed will be 74 per cent, 
XO per cent, and 124 per cent respectively. 
If only a named person—not a chauffeur— 
drives the car a rebate of ro per cent is 
obtainable. $ 

Reductions are also maqt in cases 
where more than one car is insured. An 
owner of two cars, for instance, with only 
one in use receives 25 per cent reduction, 
or I5 per cent if he insures two and both 
are in use, and so on. And in the event 
of no claim being made in the year the 
renewal premium is reduced by ro per cent, 

As a rule, in the non-tariff offices, if the 
policy holder bears the first £5 of all 
claims he receives 25 per cent reduction, 
30 per cent if he bears the first £10, and 
40 per cent if he bears the first £25. The 
reductions given by the offices where more 
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than one car is insured, however, are 
practically the same as those allowed by 
the tariff offices, while the rate of reduc- 
tion for a named person only driving is 
IS per cent, as is the reduction allowed 
where no claim is made in the year. 


About Policy Conditions 


I have now shown pretty fully which 
are the risks that can be covered by the 
car owner and the approximate cost of 
doing so. A very important point, how- 
ever, is the actual policy conditions, and 
here very many variations are to be met 
with. It therefore behoves the intending 
assurer to study them with some care, 
and to this end he sbould ask for a 
specimen policy before effecting his 
contract. 

A large number of the offices insert no 
" cancellation" clause in their motor 
policies. But very many do, either in a 
form which gives the insurance office the 
right either to cancel the contract imme- 
diately, or on giving specified notice. 
Some retain the right to cancel at any 
time, returning the unexpired portion of 
the premium on demand, while others set 
out that they may cancel without pre- 
judice to prior claims. Again, in some 
other policies, either the office or the 
insurer of the car may cancel by giving 
specified notice, and returning or receiving 
a specified proportion of the premium. 
Pn a few policies the right of cancellation 
rests with the policy holder provided no 
claim has been made. In any case, the 
insurer should make certain, if there is a 
cancellation clause at all, that he has 
equal rights with the office, because it 
may happen that he wishes for some 
reason or other to dispose of his car and 
discontinue the policy. Some offices have 
a '" surrender" clause covering such a 
contingency. 

Another clause which varies a good deal 
is the one covering repairs. Nearly every 
policy gives the right to have immediate 
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repairs effected without the previous con- 
sent of the office in the event of accident 
or damage, but a number limit the amount 
` to which the ‘policy holder can go. In 
some cases the figure is as low as £5, while 
other offices fix £1o, £15, or f20. The 
majority do not fix a limit, although most 
of them require an estimate to be obtained 
and forwarded to them immediately. 


Notice of Claims 


When we come to the question of the 
notice required in the event of a claim 
arising or an accident occurring, the 
variation in policy conditions will be found 
also to be very great. Some of the offices 
merely stipulate that notice shall be 
given “as soon as reasonably possible ” 
or “ as soon as possible " or “ as early as 
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practicable." One office, however, re- 
quires notice to be given in twenty-four 
hours, another in forty-eight hours, and 
several in seventy-two hours, while another 
stipulates “within thirty days.” The 
majority, however, require notice to be 
given immediately, and one, in the event 
of serious accident, requires notice by 
telegram to its head office, while yet 
another requires that notice of damage to 
the car shall be sent immediately to its 
engineer on a telegraph form which is 
supplied with the policy itself | 

Whatever the form of policy, however, 
no motorist should be without one, pro- 
vided he selects a good and sound organisa- 
tion to carry his risk, and the foregoing 
hints should assist him to a discriminating 
choice when he effects his policy. 
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Consult your Public Library 


O business “concern can achieve its 
fullest possibilities unless responsible 
heads have access to the whole of the trade’s 
literature. Many business men are, for a 
variety of reasons, making much more use 
than formerly of the valuable data available 
at public libraries. 
In fact, so numerous are business men 
inquirers that special means have been 
devised to cope with the hundreds of queries 


that daily pour in. Usually urgent inquirie? 


will be courteously answered by ‘phone. 
Less urgent queries can be entered upon slips 
provided for the purpose which can be 
returned, answered, at an interval arranged. 

Besides catering for the general reader and 
the student, the free library of 1924 aims 


` perity of the Empire. 


higher. It provides trade journals and 
literature of all trades and professions: year 
books, directories, encyclopaedias, ete., 
arranged so as to be easily accessible to the 


"busy man. 


Usually regarded as purveying uninterest- 
ing literature for the “ignorant masses," 
public libraries should be regarded as 
information bureaux, forming a link with 
every phase of acti¥ity and thought, desirous 
of assisting Sven the most humble inquirer 
and anxious to promote the business pros- 
No firm should be 
content to plod along in the old, unenlight- 
ened ways, when a fund of valuable inform- 
ation on all points of trade is available in the 
nearest pubpc library. . 





Company DIRECTOR To TEACHER.—Mr. 
Arthur F. B. Broadhurst, a director of the 
well-known cotton manufacturing firm of 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co., Ltd, has 
resigned from the board in order to become 
a teacher. He is going to start at the 
bottom, and will join a preparatory school 


in the south of England which he attended 
as a boy. “Ever since the war I have 
realised the importance of education to the 
world," says Mr. Broadhurst, "the right 
kind of education, and I have felt more 
and more drawn to take an active part in 
it." 


THE SMALL TRADER 


The Gigantic Firm and the 
Individual Trader 


By ALBERT E. BULL 


Author of '* Commercial Travelling,” '* The Business Man’s Guide to Advertising,” 
* Buying Goods," etc. 
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The small man is not played out! This article is the first of a series in which '' business in the 

making" will be upheld against '' business made." 

trusts, and unwieldy concerns cannot do as well for the public as a multitude of individual traders 
and smaller units of manufacture and distribution. 


The author believes that huge combines, 
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HE commercial world is rather 

hemmed in with danger signals and red 
flags just now. Quaint ideas gain currency 
as if they were proven facts, when after 
all they are only guesses and rather 
fantastic guesses at that. 

These ideas are: “ The httle man is 
doomed," “The day of the individual 
trader is over," “ Mass production and 
scientific distribution are going to put 
all business into the hands of a few 
gigantic trading corporations." 


A Popular Delusion 


Sentences like these are not only 
whispered from cellars, but shouted from 
house tops; they get into print (which 
makes some people think they must be 
true), they form arguments fof politicians, 
they slip into textbooks on economics. 

But none the less they are only guesses, 
based upon unproven premises. Mere 
Size is as meaningless in commerce as it 
is anywhere else. The idea that three 
business concerns become three times as 
efficient by merging into one is often thg 
very opposite of the truth, for amalgama- 
tion can easily be the first process in 
disintegration and decay. 

It is admitted that there are circum- 
stances in which effective work is better 
done by the huge machine than the small 
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implement ; ıt 1s also clear that there are 
tasks of creation and organisation that 
require central control and heavy capital. 
Ocean liners, national docks, mines, rail- 
ways, and postal services are better built 
up and controlled by wealthy organisa- 
tions than they could be by small 
independent traders. 

But the economic unit of trade is not 
always large. There aré many cases in 
which mere size can be a weakness rather 
than a strength. There are places where 
the public 1s better served and /Ae world's 
work better done by numbers of small 
competitors than by a few unwieldy 
organisations. 

The whole world has just gone through 

a period of disaster and anguish from 
auses among which a similar worship 
of bigness had an important place, for 
there is no doubt that many people 
believed and taught that a nation’s 
prosperity depended upon the extension 
of its frontiers and territory, as if the 
people of Holland and Belgium must in 
average necessarily be poorer than those 
of Germany or Russia because their 
boundaries were narrower. 


A Warning to Private Traders 


The commercial world 1s seriously 
threatened with the same heresy as lies 
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The world’s work is better done by numbers of 
small competitors ” 


at the base of most international folly 
It is learning to accept without question 
and without doubt the faulty doctrine 
that success is dependent on size There 
is no harm in this commercial teaching 
being published as long as it is a mere 
opinion of the outside public, or the 
declared wisdom of those who form part 
of the big organisations, for the public 
can quickly change its views when they 
are proven wrong, and the great trading 
concerns are entitled to advertise them- 
selves and their virtues as they like. 
The danger hes in the individual traders 
themselves admitting and declaring this 
creed as if it were unassailably true. 

Humpty Dumpty’s most famous re- 
mark: “If I say so three times it is so,” 
sets out a really valuable psychological 
fact, for a great number of things become 
true simply and solely because those 
responsible for their exposure accept 
them as true and do not expose them. 
Let Jones say '' I am a better man than 
Smith,” and it means nothing but a 
personal opinion. But let Smith meekly 
agree, '' Yes, he is a better man than 
I,” and the supposition becomes a 
certainty. 


~ the judgment. 


The New Advertiser’s Purpose 


We are living in an advertising age, 
and must not forget the enormous power 
that methods of publicity can have, not 
only in forming the opinions of the public, 
but in altering the very conditions under 
which opinions are formed. The new 
advertiser does not content himself with 
an appeal to the judgment, he strikes 
deeper than that ; he endeavours to form 
He does not content him- 
self with simply showing how folk should 
think, he believes in getting right inside 
the mind and tinkering with the “ think- 
machinery " so that it shall think his 
way. 

Now this 1s all very fair and proper in 
the advertiser. His is a wonderful and 
curious business, and he must be a master 
in his special line. That the public shall 
say “‘the small trader 1s doomed " 1s 
neither here nor there, being but the 
consequence of people's minds being 
formed for them ; but that the individual 
trader himself shall accept his own death 
warrant as lightly as he accepts the 
demand for rates, or takes in the morning 
milk, is quite another matter. 

The individual trader, of all men, must 
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realise the tragic truth of Humpty 
Dumpty’s statement : “ If I say so three 
times, it is so." If he keeps believing the 
dangerous doctrine that he is doomed, 
then truly he will be doomed. 


Pioneers of Future Trade 

What the business of this nation needs 
at the present time is a healthy dose of 
optimism, especially among independent 


traders, the “single shop” keeper, the. 


local manufacturer, the travelling mer- 
chant, the packer of a brand for which 
there is no advertisement necessary. 
These men have always constituted the 
great body out of which came the pioneers 
of future trade, gaining success, not by 
methods of amalgamation and tompe- 
tition-restriction, but by splendid im- 
provement of service for the public and 
the easier and better distribution of 
commodities. 


The Benefits of Big Business 


The writer does not wish to be sweeping 
or condemnatory, but we have had ten 
years since 1914 in which legislation, 
public sentiment, advertisement, and 
popular loose thinking have helped the 
big trading concern and told against the 
small business. During the War, while 
the multiple shop branch managers were 
“ indispensable" and, “single shop" 
keepers were conscripted; , during the 
slump of the armistice perfod when big 
concerns wrote down tbeir capital and 
small traders had no capital to write 
down, so wiped themselves out instead; 
and since then, while a hundred hamper- 
ing restrictions on trade remain, the great 
firm has had the best of the battle. 
Scientific distribution and mass produt- 
tion have had their best boost and still 
ride the crest of the waves. 

And who .. 
at the present time that manufacture and 
distribution in this country are as efficient 
in their service as they were in 1914 ? 


. who would dare to say ` 


Who dreams for a moment that the 
multiple-shop or the department store, 
with their heavy overhead charges, their 
costly ways of drawing custom by adver- 
tising, can sell biscuits, calico, or fish on 
as economic a method as the one shop 
grocer, draper, or fishmonger of I9I4 
sold them ? 


Is Competition Being Eliminated ? 


The fact is, scientific distribution has 
either betrayed its'trust or failed to make 
good its claims. There is a sense growing 
in the public mind that what is really 
meant by amalgamation and the triumph 
of modern system is the elimination of 
competition and a movement to uphold 
the prices against the public. It is not 
suggested here tbat this is the real truth 
of the matter. Far from it. The writer 
believes that these big firms do their best 
—but their best is not the best for the 
public. . 

Potatoes almost given away in Lincoln- 
Shire: sold at ruinous rates in London! 
Fish, flung back into the sea or used as 
manure at the coast: too dear to buy 
in London! This is the triumph of 
scientific distribution ! 


Trading under Difficulties 


“ But,” it will be objected, “ there are 
individual traders to-day as there were 
ein X914. If the public is not served as 
well as then they also are to blame." 

Thisistrue. What, however, is pointed 
here is that the outlook of trade and the 
psychology of the trader are different 
from what they were. The big amalga- 
mation bulks too large in the eyes of the 
individual trader in many cases, and in 
consequence he has a very lame and 
halting faith in competition; but more 
than this, he has as a rule too narrowly 
escaped disaster through the constant 
falls in the values of stocks to be quite 
himself; he has not been free to do quite 
as he would have done. 


| Albert E. Bull—The Gigantic Firm and the Individual Trader 
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Stultified Ambition 


Beyond this are two other important 
facts. One of these is best illustrated by 
a recent statement of a speaker on Ameri- 
can trade. The statement is repeated 
here entirely for purposes of illustration 
and not as à comment upon American 
commerce— 

" We,have no brillant young business 
men in the States. The trusts killed 
all that sort of ambition. Our clever 
young men who now enter trade work 
for the security of highly-paid positions 
inside the trusts. In consequence as the 
older generation pass away their places 
are taken by men who have never had the 
personal merchant spirit, but who have 
rather the spirit of the permanent official. 
American trade with the world outside 
will suffer from this fact.” i 

Has not something like this happened 
here? How often nowadays do we 
meet the boy of a clever business family 
planning to go into competitive trade ? 
He has learned at school and in his reading 
and from everyone he meets “ March with 
the big army, or you will be beaten.” 
The effect of the constant repetition of the 
dogma, that the small man has no chance, 
is to prevent many young men from 
entering trade. This is not all to the 
bad, of course, but it certainly prevents 
some who are of the calibre to make the 
strong business men of the future. ° 


The Great Unborn 


The second effect of this heresy is that. 
many individual traders, or those who 
think of starting for themselves, are 
constantly looking at business with the 
bias of size in their minds. Hundreds of 
new lines, which a generation or two ago a 
man would have brought out and started 
to sell, are now thrust back into the realms 
of the unaccomplished because “it would 
take £5,000 to bring it out properly.” 

Some time ago a young trader regarded 
such a proposal very carefully. 





“The spirit of the permanent official.” 


“ I could make it to sell at threepence," 
he said, “ and it would have a good sale 
at the price. But I've decided to wait 
till I can form a httle company and then 
bring it out at sixpence or a shilling and 
force the sale by advertisement." 

It is not yet brought out. 


Courage in the King of Games 


There is something very heroic in being 
in business for oneself. Commerce always 
was and always will be a bold adventure, 
calling out reserves of courage and cau- 
tion, energy. and restraint. It is rarely 
the task for*the timid, and even more 
rarely the task for the reckless ; the quality 
of courage it requires is that of the 
sportsman not of the gambler. 

The trader is rather like a hero with 
a sling full pf pebbles, going out to mect 
a giant, for he has to get all his most 
tflling actions neatly performed before 
he gets within arm’s reach of the danger. 
And he must allow a little time for brook 
searching, too, for when one slingful of 
pebbles is well and truly slung, he will, 
likely as not, find a few more Goliaths 
lurking around the next corner. 
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Business! Business is the king of 
sports. It keeps its votaries in a living 


world of wonder with prospects of move- 
ment, life, and activity all the time. It is 
the best indoor game and the best out- 
door game, because while it has its rules 
of play it has room for unexpected com- 
binations that don’t occur in ordinary 
sport. 


His Subject of Conversation 


“ What does your husband talk about 
mostly at home ? ” one lady asked another. 

“ Competition " was the reply. 

“ Those things with pictures of railway 
stations and missing words? I know, 
and there’s some big prizes, too.” 

But this was not the “ competition = 
the merchant’s wife referred to. The 
man in trade has a way of thinking about 
big prizes, but “competition” is a 
convenient word to him as it gathers up 
most of his troubles in one old kit bag. 

But business, especially the new busi- 
ness, the small business, the business of 
the man all alone or with one or two 
partners, largely compelled to toe the 
line of his little capital till his success has 





“ A few more Goliaths lurking around the corner.” 


created more, obliged to feel his way here 
and obliged to force his way there, being, 
at some part of his career, his own office 
boy, his own odd job man, his own 
traveller, his own adviser, his own tyrant, 
and his own slave; that man really does 
live a full and interesting life. 


Business Keeps You Young © 


Two old school fellows met and 
compared notes— 

“ Fifty-four I am," said one, "and I 
retire next year, on a life pension which 
will be two-thirds of my salary, now £700 
a year. I suppose you'll be retiring 
soon ? " 

“Tf I do——1" said the other; and 
he moved his open palms outwards as 
if to express that the dissolution of some- 
thing would occur in a truly disastrous 
way. “Retire? Why, man, I’ve got 
my own business and I feel I am still a 
young man at it, though I started when 
I was twenty. The War nearly closed 
me and I am only now climbing out of an 
&wkward place. There is no retirement 


for me." 
“Tm sorry,” said his friend. 
, “Why? I'm not. I ve. You don't 


realise the sport and keen pleasure of 
trade to those who can throw themselves 
into it." 

" Money grubbing," said the other. 
eAnd they let it go at that. 

This incident is told because it brings 
out an important fact—the man in trade 
for himself may frequently complain of 
his hard lot, and look a little enviously 
at those who can earn a living without 
taking trading risks. But at the back of 
his mind there is usually a kind of delight 
in the sense of being a self-controlled 
state within the state, and of regarding 
the whole community and not a select 
few as his employers, and seeing his life 
as a public service in which he must 
directly take the risk and the reward 
of failure or effectiveness. 


Commerce in the Courts 


A Review of Important Recent Decisions 


By D. G. OSBORNE-JONES 
Barrister-at-Law 


A Collateral Contract 


TES legislature has imposed many 
restrictions and obligations on the 
company promoter in issuing his pros- 
pectus. Broadly speaking, he has to take 
great care not to make any misleading 
Statements therein and to avoid any 
misrepresentation. His prospectus must 
further show fully and correctly several 
facts not material to the present decision, 
in accordance with the Companies Acts, 
1908-1917. As a result of the following 
case, the same principle of making full 
disclosure of material facts in a certain 
class of documents is extended to the 
cases of documents issued subject to the 


prospectus. 


REPORT 


Court of Appeal: Sir E. Porrock, M.R, 
WARRINGTON and SARGANT, L.JJ. 


Jacoss v. Batavia GENERAL PLANTATION 
Trust, Lr. 


The company issued a prospectus inviting 
applications for an issue of interest bearmg 
deposit notes. The prospectus contamed terms 
subject to,which the notes were to be issued, 
but the notes themselves did not embody these 
terms. The plaintiff applied for and obtained? 
an issue of the notes on the faith of the state- 
ments contained in the prospectus. The Court 
of Appeal decided, upholding the decision of 
P. O. Lawrence, J., that the company was bound 
by the statement-contamed in the prospectus. 
The two documents, said the Court, had to be 
read together for this purpose to show the 
whole contract, the statements in the prospectus 
being a collateral contract to that contained 
in the notes.—(40 T.L.R 616.) 


Ruhr Occupation not an Unforeseen 
Contingency 3 
The following decision should be care- 
fully noted by merchants trading under 
similar circumstances. It will be noticed 
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that the wide proviso, “ unforeseen con- 
tingencies excepted,” embodied in the 
contract did not exempt in the circum- 
stances of the case the buyers, especially 
as there were other sources possible from 
which the goods could be obtained. No 
stipulation was made as to any particular 
source from which to order the goods. 


REPORT 
King’s Bench Division: GREER, J 


Witts & Sons, LTD. v CUNNINGHAM 
Sons & Co., Lrp. 


In 1922 the plaintiffs contracted to buy from 
the defendants at agreed prices and witlun a 
certain time a quantity of steel rods, bars, and _ 
plates. Afterwards the time limit was extended 
to 31st May, 1923. No particular source from 
which the goods could come was indicated. 
By the terms of the contract delivery of the 
goods was subject to the condition “ unforeseen 
contingencies excepted," and subject to con- 
tinental conditions The defendants failed to 
deliver part of the goods, representing that the 
occupation of the Ruhr by the French, the 
source from which they proposed to get the 
goods forming the subject matter of the con- 
tract, had so disorgamised industry there as to 
render the production and supply of those 
goodsimpossible. In an action by the plaintiffs 
against the defendahts, the judge held that as 
no particular* source for the supply of these 
goods was agrBed upon, it was still open to the 
defendants to get them elsewhere, and that 
the above clause “ unforeseen contingencies ex- 
cepted ” did not protect the sellers (the 
defendants) from liability to deliver the 
goods.—1924, 2 K.B. 220. 


Importan? Arbitration Decisions 


* The next two cases involve novel 
decisions in regard to a form of arbitra- 
tion not at all uncommon in the business 
world. The former case (Bjornsiad v. 
Ouse Co., Lid.) is of interest because 
one party to the contract was a foreigner 
and the question of the jurisdiction of 
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the Court was invoked. It is also to 
be observed that the same party was 
at the date of the decision insolvent, 
and the partnership which the party 
in fact was, was dissolved and no 
longer existent. Remarkably enough, as 
will be seen, these facts did not ultimately 
affect the question as resolved by the 
Court. The latter case (Ayscough v. 
Sheed Thomson) is an important decision 
by the House of Lords and illustrates how 
an arbitrator’s award will in certain 
circumstances effect a bar in respect of 
litigation on a matter already decided by 
the arbitrator. The cases are of further 
interest in the fact that since the War 
arbitration has superseded the functions 
of the Courts in several instances dnd the 
tendency of legislation has been in the 
same direction. The importance of the 
cases cannot therefore be exaggerated. 


REPORT 


Court of Appeal: BANKES, WARRINGTON, and 
ScRUTTON, L.j J. 


Byornstap & ANOTHER v. OUSE 
SHIPBUILDING Co., LTD. 

On 31st October, 1919, the appellants, two 
Norwegians carrying on a partnership at 
Bergen, agreed to purchase from the respond- 
ents, the Ouse Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., a steel 
single-deck vessel of a certain capacity and 
dimensions. By clause 15 of the agreement it 
was provided that if there should be any dis- 
pute as to specifications, drawings, or as to the 
carrying capacity of the vegsel, the same should 
be referred to arbitration. The ghip was built 
and the appellants afterwards dissolved the 
partnership. According to the statements of 
the respondents, one of the partners was now 
insolvent and the other was in the employment 
of another firm. 

A dispute arose between the parties as to the 
meaning of the above clause. The respondent 
company received notice calling upon them to 
appoint an arbitrator in accordaflce with the 
agreement. 'The company refused to compl 
with the notice. The appellants applied nndis 
section 5, Arbitration Act, 1889, for the ap- 
pointment of an arbitrator. To this the 
respondent company objected on the following 
grounds: (1) the appellants were a foreign 
firm and so not within the jurisdiction of the 
Court, and (2) they were not now carrying on 
business as a firm at all The Master in 
Chambers made an order for the appointment 


of a certain arbitrator, which the judge allowed 
with leave to appeal. Held by the Court of 
Appeal that where the parties to a contract 
had agreed to refer their dispute to arbitration 
and did not concur in the appointment of an 
arbitrator and one party was rexdent outside 
the jurisdiction of the Court, the Gourt had 
discretion in the matter of appoir iNing an 
arbitrator. 

The appeal therefore failed.—L.]., 7th June, 


1924, page 352. 


REPORT 


House of Lords: Lords Cavzg, FINLAY, 
ATKINSON, SUMNER, WRENBURY. 


AYSCOUGH v. SHEED THOMSON & Co. 


The appellant was an egg merchant and 
bought from the respondents, who were produce 
merchants, two lots of American fresh eggs. ' 
The contracts were made subject to a condition 
in case of a dispute as to the quality and con- 
dition of the goods that the same should be 
referred to arbitration provided such reference 
to arbitration be claimed in writing within 
three days after the delivery of the goods. By 
a further provision 1t was agreed that the award 
should be binding on the parties notwith- 
standing any disagreement. or dispute between 
them in that behalf. 

The eggs were sent to London, and when 
examined were found to be bad. The parties 
submitted themselves to arbitration, when an 
award was made that the buyer was out of time 
in examining and making a claim on the goods 
andin claiming arbitration. His case therefore 
failed. He then proceeded against the vendors, 
claiming substantial damages. The respond- 
ents denied the appellant's allegations as to the 
quahty and condition of the goods. They 
alleged that the matter was now settled and 
was ves judicata (i.e. adjudged ; completely out 
of the jurisdiction of the Court). Rowlatt, J., 
geld that the award was no answer to the claim. 
The Court of Appeal reversed this finding. On 
appeal, held that where parties to a contract 
had submitted their disputes to arbitration and 
no steps were taken to set aside the arbitrator's 
award, the award was a bar to an action for 


. damages in respect of the contract. 


Decision of Court of Appeal affirmed and 
appeal dismissed.—L.]., 7th June, 1924, page 
351. 


Banker and Customer's Two 
Accounts 


The following case has especial interest 
for bankers and merchants. Payment by 
bills is a common feature of the trading 
world, and the acceptance of such bills 


D. G. Osborne-Jones—Commerce in the Courts 


is equally common. The effect of the 
decision can be most concisely and clearly 
shown by putting it in the form of a 
question. The question is: Can a banker 
who has agreed with a customer to open 
two accounts for him and who holds bills 
which the customer has specifically appro- 
priated to one account, transfer without 
the customer’s consent the proceeds of 
such bills to the other account ? 


REPORT 
King’s Bench Division: Swurt, J. 


GREENHALGH & Sons v. UNION BANK OF 
MANCHESTER 


The plaintiffs were cotton brokers in Liver- 
pool. They sold to Winson & Co., cotton 
merchants in Manchester, a quantity of cotton 
to be shipped from Alexandria to Manchester. 
Winson & Co. sold the cotton so purchased 
to some firms of spinners and received certain 
bills from them in payment therefor. Winson 
& Co. paid these bills into the defendant’s bank. 
The plaintiffs alleged that the proceeds of these 
bills had been specifically appropriated by 
Winson & Co. to meet the plaintiff's bills, 
which Winson & Co. had accepted, and that 
notice of such appropriation had been given to 
the bank. The plaintiffs therefore alleged that 
they claimed the proceeds from the bank as 
money received to the plaintiffs’ use. The 
plaintiffs further contended- that they were 
equitable assignees of the proceeds of the bills. 
The defendants denied that any specific appro- 
priation as alleged had been made by Winson 
& Co., and further contended there was no 
contractual relationship between themselves 
and the plaintifis. The defendants paid the 
proceeds of the bills to the general account of 
Winson & Co. where they were absorbed by am 
overdraft. The judge held that the defendant 
bank was not entitled to appropriate the bills 
to clear the overdraft of Winson & Co. without 
the latter’s consent, and so the plaintiffs 
succeeded in their action.—1924, 2 K.B. 153. 


The answer to the above question is 
therefore in the negative. 


Forged Cheque: . Drawer’s Right of 
Recovery 


If a cheque is made payable to an 
existing person whom the drawer intends 
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shall be the payee, and that payee’s name 
on the cheque is afterwards altered and 
the indorsement forged, the drawer is 
entitled under Section 32, Bills of Ex- 
change Act, 1882, to recover the amount 
of the cheque from a person who has 
cashed the cheque in good faith and who 
has obtained payment of it from the 
drawer’s bank. 


REPORT 


Court of Appeal: BANKES, SCRUTTON and 

ATKIN, L.JJ. 

GOLDMAN v. Cox 

The plaintiff carried on a clothier's business. 
He could not speak English but could read it if 
printed. He was in the habit of buying 
some goods from one Cohen, and paid him 
weeklyeby cheques of {25 each for the goods. 
The plaintiffs clerk; Mayo, would make out 
these cheques to Cohen, which the plaintiff 
(Goldman) signed. It appeared, however, that 
Mayo had on various occasions, and after 


. cheques were so signed, inserted the letter "S" 


before the signature ' A. Cohen," forged the 
indorsement and taken them to the defendant 
Cox, to whom he was known as Cohen. He 
thus obtained cash to the amount of each 
cheque from the defendant, who paid the same 
in good faith on the representation of Mayo 
that he was a buyer of job lines, and afterwards 
got payment of the cheques from the plaintiff's 
bankers. Thirty cheques were thus cashed by 
Mayo during fifteen months, a few of them being 
signed by the plaintiff in blank. 

It is enacted by the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, s. 32, that when a signature on a bill is 
forged or placed thereon without the authority 
of the person whose signature it purports to be, 
the forged or unaufhorised signature is wholly 
inoperative amd no right to retain the bill or 
give a discharge therefor or to enforce payment 
thereof against any party thereto can be ac- 
quired through or under that signature unless 
the party against whom 1t 15 sought to retain or 
enforce payment of the bill is precluded from 
setting up the forgery or want of authority 

The Court of Appeal held that the drawer, 
Goldman, wes entitled under the above section 
to recover the amount of the cheques so cashed 
bs; the forger Mayo from the defendant Cox, 
though Cox had cashed the cheques in good 
faith and obtained payment for same from the 
plaintiff’s bank. 

The appeal therefore succeeded—L.J., 19th 
July, 1924, page 458. 


BIGGER RESULTS FROM ADVERTISING 


Probing The Follow-Up 


By HAROLD HERD 
Principal of the Regent Institute 
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prone among the causes of 
advertising failures is weak follow-up. 
Effective postal appeal turns many 
more inquiries into orders, and often 
makes the difference between profit and 
loss. 

While you must to some extent buy 
your -experience of follow-up, you can 
avoid repeating the major errors revealed 
by the tests of other business men. 

The main purpose of this article is to 
show how bigger results can be gained 
from follow-up through the application 
of the analytical method. It is not 
concerned with the actual writing of the 
letter, but with the fundamentals which 
underlie the building up of a successful 
series of appeals. 

What can be done by follow-up ? 

How often should I send letters ? 

Is there a limit to profitable follow-up ? 

These are among the questions fre- 
quently asked, and it must be said at 
once that it is impossible to give answers 
that will be true in every case. However, 
these rules have been established by 
experience— 

(a) Mere repetition rarely pays. 

-(b) Each letter should throw out a new 
hook of appeal. 

(c) The enclosures must also make a 
novel approach and connect with the 
letter. 

(d) An order form or reply envelope 
should be enclosed with each letter. 


mn—————o sen nansnaracscenecenennecaresnnesaniceneceussoeececees 


Thousands of firms now employ direct mail methods of publicity, and it is certain that many of them : 
frequently lose good business through ineffective follow-ups. H 
by applying the analytical method to the preparation of their form letters, continually eliminating : 

weaknesses and strengthening points of appeal. The method is fully explained below. H 


Better results can invariably be obtained £ 


(e) A letter that would not otherwise 
be effective will sometimes pull excellent 
returns if sent at the best season of the 
year. 

The first follow-up letters sent out by 
a firm may strike the right note, but more 
often they yield a fair return as a whole 
and act as pathfinders. When the re- 
turns are analysed they lay bare some of 
the many facets of the public attitude. 
Out of a series of four letters probably 
one makes good, two just pass the line 
of profit, and the fourth is quite ineffec- 
tive. Experience may suggest ways of 
strengthening Nos. 2 and 3, but a new 
appeal will have to be substituted for 
No. 4. 

The problem of intensifying the follow- 
up falls under a number of headings, each 
of which we will consider separately. 


v. 
Analysis of Appeal 


A good reason for the poor pulling 
power of an introductory series of letters 
is that usually they are all written in 
a few days, probably following the addi- 
tional effort of writing a descriptive 
booklet on the same subject. Is it sur- 
prising that one or two letters lack 
vitality ? 

Aiter a time it is possible to ascertain 
just why certain appeals do not find the 
target and the comparative pulling power 
of various arguments. It is as well to 
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Start Right Away in Your own Business! With the Fruits of others’ 
long and dearly bought Experience constantly at Hand, it 
is as good as having as Silent Partners in your 
Business the keenest, shrewdest, Business 
Brains in Britajn 


D? NOT be content merely to wish for a busi- 

ness of your own.  Determune here and 
now to have one. You need not be deterred by 
lack of either experience or capital. The first we 
can give you—-and of the second you have 
sufficient if you can command a few pounds, say 
ten or even five 


WHAT IS EXPERIENCE ? 

Often one hears experience spoken of as some- 
thing to be bought. In other words, you must 
make your mistakes in order to learn your lessons 
This 1s frankly absurd. Other people have made 
their mistakes. Why need you do ıt all over 
again in order to learn the same lessons? By 
profiting by their experience you avoid paying 
dearly for yours. 

You can read in a wonderful booklet, ‘‘ By Post 
to Prosperity,” exactly how fortunes have been 
made in mail-order. You can learn what to 
do to make success certam, and what not to do 
to avoid disappomtment. This booklet 1s 
literally worth ite weight in gold to the man 
determined to ‘ get on” 


BEGIN WHERE OTHERS LEAVE OFF. 

There 18 no need to make your own costly experi- 
ments m mai order. You can start mght away 
where some of the most successful mail-order 
traders have left off. You can absorb in an 


hour the lessons they learned from bitter experi- 
ence over along term of years. You can read in 
a few crisp sentences some cardinal principle of 
mail order which ıt has cost others thousands of 
pounds to discover. 


OVERWHELMING ADVANTAGES. 

Maul order is the most exact and scientific of all 
trading methods. The mail-order trader has 
no high shop rents to pay, no heavy lighting bills 
to foot, no costly “ appearances " to keep up, no 
shop assistants to pay whether business 18 good or 
bad, no rates and taxes to speak of, no large and 
varied stock to carry, and no bad debts. He can 
begin, if necessary, in a modest way, and by 
reinvesting pronta he quickly reaches the stage 
where the business can comfortably stand a 
weekly drawing equivalent to three or four times 
the average worker's salary. 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME. 

A mail-order business can easily be conducted in 
your spare time, until such time as ıt warrants 
your taking special premises and devoting your 
whole time ang energies toirt Don't be a ‘f wage- 
slave " when you can be independent If you 
already have your own business, you can make 
extra golden profits by starting a mail-order 
department in either case, “By Post to 
Prospenty " tells you HOW. 


A COPY OF THIS BOOKLET IS WAITING FOR YOU! 


° 
Send your name and address on a post card for a Copy of “By Post to Prosperity ’—-whtch 


tells exactly how £5 can be made the bases of independence 
It is GRATIS and post free. 


no obligation. 


The acceptance places you under 
T rite that post card NOW and address it 


carefully to— 


THE A. G. SHAW INSTITUTE, Dept. C14, 
1, MONTAGUE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


When replying to advertisers will you kindly mention " Bumness Organisation!" 
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C7he_ ADVERTISING CALENDARS! 
SENT 
(ANVASSER 


ORKING for 
you—silently, eff- 
ciently, every day, every 
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awd movable 


month ın the year, 


booming your name and 
product where the busi- 
ness man glances dozens 
of times a day. * 


x P ure. Calendar 


doesforyou. 


vertising 
appeal, 
while the 
Date 
Indicator assures for it 
a prominent position in 
the office when other 
calendars have long been 
thrown away. 


», 
Write fer illustrated 
catalogue to-day, show- 
ing specimens of how 
your name and product 
can be displayed. 


e 
Ln 
The “At-a-Glance” 
Calendar Co., Ltd. 
O Dept. 


Finsbury Pavement 
House, London, E.C.2 
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JUST OUT 


T he COMPANY 
REGISTRAR'S 
MANUAL 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
WORK OF THE TRANSFER 
REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
OF A LIMITED COMPANY 


By J. J. QUINLIVAN 








TBE DERE says— 


“The p ght out 2 for deahng with transfers 
has been Prell wall though out and the possibility of error 
has been reduced to a minimum The author deals with 


the subject in an ate manner and the numerous 
specimen letters and forms provide a valuable collection 
for future reference The chapters dealing with Colonial 
registers, share warrants to bearer, dividends and new 
lssuea and the appendices are worthy of particular atten- 
Efficiency in the transfer department vs the goal aimed 
at all through, and secretaries and repstrars would be nell 
advised to keep a copy for reference * 








CONTENTS 
Organisation of a Registrar’s Office— 
Transfer of Shares: Certification—Lodg- 
ment for Registration—The Transfer 
Register—Share Certificates—Share Regis- 
ters and Register of Members—Colonial 
Register — Transmission of  Shares— 
Colonial Probate and Death Duties— 
Share Warrants to Bearer—Debentures— 
Powers of Attorney—Dividends—New 
Issues——Miscellaneous., 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 158 
Facsimile Forms. Price 10/6 net 








Full particulars post free from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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define now what is meant by a novel 
angle— 

(a) Making a new offer, or giving new 
information to the prospect. 


(b) Giving the argument a fresh twist 
that makes a strong impression on the 
recipient. 


The first test is easier to apply than the 
second. Try it in the form of a question 
when examining each letter in your 
follow-up: ''Does it contain any vital 
point (e.g. striking evidence) or a new 
offer (e.g. to send the goods on approval) 
that has not previously been made?” 

The other test is not so clear-cut. 
Many brilliantly-written letters fail to 
bring good results. When the first flush 
of enthusiasm has faded, cold analysis 
may show that they lack conviction or 
the human touch—they are too obviously 
clever. The second test may also be 
expressed in a question: “Is the argu- 
ment new, and does it come home to the 
recipient ? " 

The first letter of the series is usually 
easiest to write. Most advertisers find 
that it is best to cast it in the form of a 
simple reminder, playing up two or three 
outstanding points and offering to answer 
special questions. The next letter may 


contain further evidence from satisfied' 


users, perhaps in the form of an enclosure 


containing reproductions of the actual, 


letters. 

The problem grows more acute when 
the third stage is reached. Dissect the 
proposition in order to discover the 
probable reasons why the inquirer has 
failed to order. If the price is high, offer 
him easier terms of payment. If you 
feel that he would be more readily con- 
vinced if he saw the article, offer to send 
it on approval—or let him have a sample. 
This will establish confidence by showing 
your faith in the merits of the proposition, 
and it is likely that a good proportion 
will adopt the suggestion. Are you sure 


that you have told him everything that he 
wants to know? Send him a cordial letter 
offering free advice on specialrequirements. 

Some concerns keep the offer to send 
on approval for the final letter; others 
clinch the series in a refresher letter that 
gives a powerful summary of the main 
arguments. 

Another way of compiling a series is to 
concentrate on one strong point in each 
letter—profit, convenience, durability, 
adaptability, proof,and soon. This plan 
is effective if there is genuine selling force 
in each argument and if it is practicable 
to treat it distinctly. 

Some businesses would get bigger 
results if they graded inquiries according 
to class sbuying-power, etc., and conducted 
follow-ups aiming more directly at the 
target in each case. It is a question of 
substituting specific for general appeal. 
For instance, widely different letters 
would be addressed to engineers and 
small country shopkeepers—the argu- 
ment would be given a “ near-home " 
appeal in each case. 

Sales are often missed through the 
careless handling of special letters arising 
out of the follow-up. Inquirers writing 
for furtber information are naturally 
annoyed when the answer does not con- 
tain all the particulars requested, or 
reveals that their letter has not received 
a close reading. ‘Good salesmanship is 
most important in these cases, because a 
person who will trouble to apply for 
supplementary information has obviously 
a definite interest in the goods. The 
answer should be clear and complete, 
and err on the side of length, particularly 
if the inqufrer is a woman. It is an 
opportunity to write a strongly individual 
appeal. Why not make the most of it ? 


Variety 


Many advertisers attach great im- 
portance to varying the physical appear- 
ance of the follow-up. While the great 
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truth about form letters is that it is 
the message that counts, it is wise to 
avoid a monotonous dress, Various sizes 
and colours of envelopes and different 
designs or colours of letterheads can be 
used. 


Enclosures that Count 


Are your booklets, leaflets, etc., making 
sales, or merely adding to your printing 
bill? They must be subjected to the same 
test that you apply to the letter, viz., 
novelty of appeal. However worthy as ex- 
amples of printing, they will not increase 
your turnover unless they contain new and 
arresting information or argument, and 
dovetail with the accompanying letter. 
Care must be taken to key accurately the 
yield with and without particular en- 
closures. In one instance an attractively 
laid-out two-page quarto circular had no 
effect whatever on the yield of orders, the 
explanation being (a) that it was very 
similar in appearance to a leaflet enclosed 
with the preceding letter, (b) that it 
lacked a new and striking idea. 


Intervals Between Letters 


Have you made experiments to deter- 
mine the best intervals between letters? 
They may be as short as seven days or as 
long as twenty-eight days. Do not take the 
other man's word—try it out. For your 
guidance it should be said that the inter- 
vals should not be so short that the letters 
are likely to crowd one another, or so 
long that the inquiry will become cold. 
After a time you will be able to analyse 
your experience in the following way— 


LETTER No 5 E, 
Interval: 15 Days 


No of Orders When Recewed. e 

3 2nd Day. 

7 31d „p 
10 4th 

8 5th 
13 6th 

5 7th 

3 8th 

I goth 

o 1oth 


This analysis shows that the letter pulls 
for just over a week, and that on the roth 
day at is time to send another shot. 


Timing 


In many—if not all—cases the re- 
turns are affected by the hour and day 
of the week when the letters are re- 
ceived. In appealing to business men it 
is not advisable to post the letters for 
delivery on Saturday morning, when time 
presses and many things are thrust aside, 
or on Monday morning, when there is the 
week-end accumulation of correspondence 
and left-over tasks to be faced—and 
many of the recipients may be afflicted 
with the widespread feeling of “ Monday- 
ishness." Perhaps the best time to 
approach a business man is at the after- 
lunch delivery, when he receives few 
letters and can lend you closer attention. 
Opinions differ as to the best hour of the 
day for appealing to women, and it 
obviously varies according to social posi- 
tion and whether they live in town or 
country. Tests are desirable where a big 
mailing is to be undertaken. The leisured 
woman is probably most receptive at 
breakfast-time ; the busy housewife may 
give you a hearing more readily in the 
afternoon or evening. In some parts of 
the country certain days are devoted to 
definite tasks, and housewives are too 
much absorbed in their work at those 


* times to give adequate attention to circular 


appeals. 

Many advertisers hold that Friday is the 
best day for dispatching letters to in- 
quirers (business men excepted), because 
people have more free time at the week- 
end. 


Duration 


It goes without saying that the 
question of a long follow-up can be en- 
tertained only in the case of proposi- 
tions that yield good margins of pro- 
fit. Where the selling price is low 
and repeat orders cannot be looked for, 
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the limit of remunerative follow-up is 
quickly reached. Supposing that your 
proposition will bear the cost of many 
attempts to get an order, resist the 
„temptation merely to send out a chain of 
letters at fixed intervals without giving 
proper consideration to their selling 
strength. Remember the rule that mere 
repetition rarely gets orders. One firm 
discovered, however, that a letter which 
had pulled exceptionally well was effective 
when repeated some months later to the 
same list. Letters occasionally secure 
high returns because of an unusually 
clever appeal, and it is certainly worth 
while to test whether a profit can be made 
on a second mailing after an interval— 
more especially if the price of the article 
allows a good margin for selling expense. 

You must dig patiently for fresh ways 
of convincing and persuading the prospect. 
Search for real points of contact, not mere 
jumping-off places for a description of the 
goods. Without being over-insistent see 
that you get a note of urgency into each 
letter—some feature that will impress a 
fair percentage with the desirability of 
ordering now. 

Even if you fail to prolong the ordinary 
follow-up beyond three or four letters, 
you may be able to send out profitable 
shots at those seasons of the year which 
experience has proved to be the most 
favourable for doing business, if you limit, 
the mailing list to comparatively recent 
names—say, not more than twelve months 
old. When undertaking a follow-up of 
old inquiries it must .be borne in mind 
that many of the names will be valueless 
owing to the change of address. The 
wastage may be as much as 25 per 
cent, according to the period that has 
elapsed since the original application for 
particulars. f 

Some firms make a practice of trying 
out new letters on the most recent names 
among the inquirers who have received 
the ordinary follow-up. If the letter 
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makes good they add it to the series and 
also send it to all the old names, proper 
allowance being made for a lower yield 
in the latter case. 


Postage 


When this question is discussed the 
objection invariably raised to halfpenny 
postage is that it at once proclaims that 
the enclosure is a circular. It has 
been proved in the majority of the 
cases, however, either that this does not 
affect the returns or that the difference 
is more than compensated for by the 
saving in postage. You can settle this 
point to your own satisfaction by putting 
it to the test. 


Signature 


Another point that can be determined 
by test is whether a printed signature 
brings as good returns as the individual 
signing of letters. Nowadays an ex- 
cellent reproduction can be secured. Usu- 
ally a personal signature is preferable to 
the firm’s name only, because it preserves 
the letter atmosphere. 


Regularity 

What happens to your inquiry cards 
when the first letter has been sent? 
In many offices substantial orders are 
lost through slagkness. Nominally, in- 
quiries are „followed up at regular in- 
tervals, bute actual the rule is so 
frequently waived as to be exceptional, 
or, owing to the lack of system in filing, 
the cards do not come forward for atten- 
tion on the right date. Now there are 
two simple methods, either of which will 
enable you to follow up inquiries as soon 
as they are due for the next letter. The 
first of these methods is to keep the 
record on a card which has the days of the 
month printed across the top. When 
the inquiry has been attended to a metal 
signal is attached to the next date of 
action, and the card is filed alphabetically. 
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The other method is to have a distinct 
alphabetical section for each stage of the 
follow-up. The routine of follow-up— 
when to send letters, what to enclose, 
what envelopes to use, etc., should be set 
down in black and white and be constantly 
available for the information of the staff. 
Figure x gives a specimen schedule. The 
cards should be endorsed with particulars 
of the mailing sent and promptly re-filed. 
Quick filing means quick finding. 


FOLLOW-UP SCHEDULE 





Interval 


pee 
(days) i 


Envelope 


Enclosures Remarks. 


















































Fig. I 


. How to Test 


Tests are often misleading because 
the conditions are not identical All 
businesses are subject to fluctuations. 


Even experiments majle in the same. 


season of the year are not always reliable. 
If you want to gauge the*comparative 
pulling power of letters and enclosures, 
it is advisable to dispatch the test mail- 
ings on the same day. For instance, 
if you are sending out fifty letters a 
day, send each trial enclosure,to twenty- 
five names and continue on these lines 
until you have attained totals that 
make the test adequate. If it is not 
practicable to conduct the experiment in 
this way, make allowance for any differ- 
ence of season or conditions, quality of 
names, etc., when studying the respective 
yields from mailings. You can put almost 


anything to the test. Instead of theoris- 
ing about the relative forms of appeal, 
conduct a miniature election on the issue. 
Every order is a vote, and the final count 
wil give you the public choice. The, 
successful candidate may head the poll by 
a substantial majority. You wil be 
increasingly impressed by the marked 
differences in pulling power effected by 
simple changes in the mode of appeal. 


Periodical Review 


It has already been pointed out that 
a good follow-up series cannot be built 
up in a day. The returns should be 
probed at regular intervals with the object 
of striking new trails of argument and 
perfecting the details that influence 
the yield. Every experienced writer— 
whether of articles, form letters or 
advertisements—knows that after a 
lapse of time he can usually uncover 
a fresh vein of interest on any subject. 
The man who constructs the follow-up 
appeals has the further advantage of 
being guided in his quest for novel lines 
of attack by exact knowledge of what has 
pulled in the past—and what has failed 
to pull. 

Such a review should be conducted at 
least every three months, and should 
bring under the searchlight all the factors 
described in this article, as well as any 
elistinctive characteristics. No two follow- 
up problems are alike, so that you must 
be constantly on the alert for clues that 
will lead to the more effective moulding 
of your selling plans. Watch for the 
things that indicate what the prospective 
buyer wants, and how he views your 
proposition. 

Examining your problems afresh from 
time to time will rarely fail to prove 
worth while. You have only to work out 
the £ s. d. value of an increase of I per 
cent in the yield of orders to see the 
allimportance of this side of your 
business. 


The Business Side of Mining 


From the Point of View of the Investor and Speculator 
By €. G. Moor, M.A, (Oantab.), F.I.O., F.C.8. 


Valuable advice to the investor in mining shares is given in this imformative little article by a mining 
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HE terms “ Investor " and ‘‘ Specula- 

tor ” are far from being synonymous, 
and the points of view from which the 
business of mining should be regarded are 
entirely different. 

There is always an element of specula- 
tion in mining investments, but this 
element is an attractive one to many 
people, and the question which an 
investor in mining shares should ask 
himself is what measure of risk he is 
prepared to take involving the possible 
loss or depreciation of his capital on the 
one hand, as against the higher return of 
interest which he will obtain, or hopes to 
obtain, for his money. 


The Index of Risk 


Generally speaking, the amount of risk 
attaching to an investment in mining 
shares is reflected to some extent in the 
market price of such share. In other 
words, the dividends paid by a 
company represent the return on the 
capital outlay involved in purchasing the 
shares, and the greater the risk the lower 
the market price. For instance, Á Com- 
pany pays IO per cent on its nominal 
capital, and if it is a sound and well- 
managed concern with a long life the 
shares might stand at par. On the other 
hand, shares of B Company, also paying 
IO per cent on its nominal capital, might 
be purchased for ros. or even 5s. per 
share, representing a return of 20 per 
cent and 40 per cent respectively on the 
amount involved in purchasing the shares. 
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These prices would indicate that this rate 
of dividend cannot be expected to be 
maintained for any considerable length of 
time. 


Factors for Consideration 


Thexe are many factors which have to 
be carefully considered by the investor in 
mining shares before deciding to make a 
purchase, the main ones being the 
following— 


I. LIFE 

It must be remembered that a mine is 
what is described as a wasting asset— 
by which is meant that the mineral 
contents are limited, and the more there 
is taken out the less there remains to be 
taken out. Thus, a mine calculated to 
have an ore content of a million tons, 
extracting and treating 100,000 tons per 
annum, has a life of ten years. Con- 
sequently it is necessary that the investor 
should set ade and re-invest such portion 
of the dividends received by him as will 
replace his capital at the end of the life 
of the mine. After doing so the balance 
of such dividend represents the return on 
the capital invested, and this should not 
be less thaf about 8 per cent to 10 per 
cent for a mining investment reasonably 
free from risk, but should be more in 
proportion to the chances that the rate of 
dividend upon which the calculation is 
based will not be maintained up to the 
end of the life, The formula for reckoning 
how much should be deducted from a 
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dividend to form this sinking fund can 
be obtained from the many books of 
interest tables published for this and 
other purposes. 


2. CLASS OF MINERAL PRODUCED. 

The only metal which has a standard 
price is gold, by reason of the fact that 
gold is the basis of all the important 
monetary systems of the world, and has a 
minimum price fixed by the laws of both 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The production of all other metals and 
minerals is subject to fluctuations in the 
prices at which they can be sold, varying 
to greater or lesser extent with the class 
of mineral. 

Precious stones are a luxury, dnd the 
price is to a certain extent affected by the 
general prosperity of the world, which 
enables them to be purchased for personal 
adornmént. The price of diamonds, how- 
ever, is largely controlled by a powerful 
selling syndicate under agreement with 
the chief producing mines of South 
Africa. The financial interests involved 
in the diamond mining business are so 
powerful that any falling off in the de- 
mand is not met by a reduction in the 
price, but by a curtailment of the pro- 
duction from the mines. Some other 
metals are controlled to a certain extent 
‘by trusts, such as nickel, but as a general 


3. REPUTATION OF ADMINISTRATION 

The management and administration 
of mining companies are to-day largely 
vested in the hands of powerful mining 
financial houses—and it may justifiably 
be said that the enormous production of 
gold from the Witwatersrand field in the 
Transvaal (which is about one-half of 
the total world production) is due to this 
system of group control. A mine forming 
one of these large groups, under the control 
of a wealthy corporation, has the advan- 
tage of the very finest technical advice 
from the headquarters staff—which it 
could not otherwise afford. It is ad- 
ministered by experts, and, moreover, 
the procuring of capital for development 
and equipment is rendered possible in 
many cases where it would otherwise not 
be so. 

On the other hand, there are innumer- 
able cases of promising mines having to 
close down by reason of inefficient admin- 
istration by inexperienced boards of 
directors, or the difficulty of procuring 
capital without the backing or guarantee 
of strong financial concerns. 

Many mining companies are floated for 
share market purposes by unscrupulous 
persons. That is to say, the promoters 
form a company to acquire and work a` 
mine on the strength of alluring forecasts 
as to profits ; but their chief object is not 


rule the price of metals is, affected by eto develop the resources of the mine, but 


supply and demand. If the supply is 
greater than the demand, and large stocks 
are accumulated by the producers, the 
price has to be lowered in order to induce 
buyers, as the producers cannot afford to 
finance their operations for any lengthy 
period. 

Therefore it is necessary for the if- 
vestor to obtain such information as he 
can with regard to the future outlook of 
the metal produced by the mine in which 
he invests and endeavour to form an 
opinion thereon. This is, however, by no 
means an easy thing for him to do. 


to rig the market in the shares, dispose 
of their vendor consideration, and leave 
the mine to its fate. | 

The scope for legitimate mining business 
is enormous, but unfortunately the 
methods of the class of people mentioned 
above have had the effect of causing 


.many investors to regard mining ventures 


with the gravest suspicion. | 


| 


Speculation in Mines | 

The speculator in mining shares may be 
differentiated from the investor in that 
his object is to buy shares in the hope 


i 
i 
i 
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of being able to sell them at a higher 
price, irrespective of their dividend- 
earning capacity. 

No advice or rules are possible in dealing 
with speculation. . There are many astute 
business men who follow very closely the 
operations of a mine—its developments— 
the market fluctuations of its product— 
outside influences affecting the Stock 
Exchange prices of its shares, etc., and 
at the right moment buy its shares with 
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a view to selling them later at a profit. 
In most cases, however, speculation in 
mining shares is closely akin to horse 
racing. Shares are bought on the 
strength of "tips" emanating generally 
from persons largely interested in the 
shares who are desirous of converting 
their shares into cash. Such a pro- 
cedure does not really come under the 
heading of the business side of mining— 
it is gambling purely and simply. 


Summer Prize Competition Award 


HE entries for the August Essay Com- 

petition showed a certain falling off in 
number, due no doubt to holiday influences. 
The subject, "Is a Trade Revival Immi- 
nent?” was a difficult one to deal with 
satisfactorily in 500 words, but several good 
attempts were received. The winner's essay 
was a capital example of concise, well- 
reasoned statement, and we regret that 
owing to exceptional pressure on space this 
month we are unable to reproduce it. 


The prize of Two Guineas has been 


awarded to « 
Mz. S. W. HOWARD, 
“ Brackstone,"' 
Witham, Essex. 


There was again a large entry for the 
Misspelt Words Competition, and the cash 
prize of One Guinea has been awarded to— 

Mn. HERBERT CUNNINGTON, 
Lincoln Road, 
> Saxilby, near Lincoln. 

The misspelt words were “ inportant " for 
"important" in the advertising section, 
and "'revelant" for "relevant" in the 
letterpress pages. 


Extensive Possibilities of Mail Order Trading 


) E have received from the A. G. Shaw 

Institute, r Montague Street, W.C.r, 
an interesting brochure dealing with the 
extensive possibilities of mail order business, 
which we would recommend our readers to 
send for. It will be sent free of charge to 
anyone interested. 

For the sum of three guineas the employee 
who is anxious to become his own master 
can go through a course, designed by practical 
business men, giving him sixty different 
propositions. All these propositions are 
. Stated to have been examined by a committee 
of business men and pronounced financially 
sound. The capital necessary to start some 
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of these busirfesses is very small indeed, and 
we have seen many unsolicited testimonials 
from successful students, which testify to 
the financial benefits accruing from the 
course. The enterprising young business 
man will find it well worth his while to get 
into touch With the Institute, which under- 

es to devise a scheme to suit the student’s 
circumstances, no matter where he lives or 
what his position in life. 

The Shaw Course claims to provide any 
young business man who is possessed of 
energy and will-power with a business idea 
which he can work out for himself and use 
to profitable advantage in his spare time. 


Reviews of Business Books 


The Principles of Business 
Economics 
By Jamms STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., 
D.Sc. Cloth gilt, 496 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


Readers acquainted with Dr. Stephenson's 
“Principles and Practice of Commerce,” 
will welcome this new work describing the 
economic principles underlying the modern 
development and present structure of 
business. The individual business “is~con- 
sidered the cell of the social organism and 
also a branch of national economics. From 
such a study it can be seen what place in the 
sphere of industry as a whole is occupied by a 
_ particular undertaking. From a treatment 
of general principles, the author passes to a 
study of the Business Undertaking in all 
branches of industry; Money and the 
Money Market, including Banking and Stock 
Exchange business ; Labour and the Labour 
Market, and the Production of Goods and 
their Distribution. An interesting section 
is devoted to voluntary organisations of both 
employers and employed. Finally, the 
economic significance of the Municipality 
and the State is dealt with in detail. The 
book is well illustrated with charts and 
diagrams, and has an extensive bibliography 
and a fullindex. It will be found particularly 
useful to all students of Economics and 
Business Organisation. 


Training for Power and Leadership 


By GnENviu.LE Krimsuhr. 383 pp. Price 
15s. net. London: The LibraryePress, Ltd. 


This work is a series of léssons in self- 
development designed for ambitious men 
and women who wish to achieve success in 
business and the professions. Advice 1s 
given boldly, the argument being ably 
driven home. The author is an American 
who has had wide experience inshis subject, 
and most of his examples are drawn from 
American life. None the less, the boc 
should appeal to readers who wish to 
develop personal efficiency. Physical, as 
well as mental, training is dealt with, and 
character study and observation form an 
important part of the lessons. The in- 
struction given is sound and healthy, and 
the book is to be recommended. 
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Factory Costing 


A text-book for Students and a Reference 
Book for those concerned with Workshop 
Production. By H. H. Emsley, B.Sc. (Eng.) 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 253 pp. Price 7s. net. London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd. 


Books on business subjects multiply ex- 
ceedingly, and the literature of cost account- 
ancy is already formidable. There is plenty 
of room, however, for this very simple and 

--practical-.introduction to the subject. It 
is well illustrated with charts and tables, 
and contains a considerable number of test 
exercises which should be particularly helpful 
to students and teachers. An excellent 
quality of the book is the manner in which 
the needs of small manufacturers have been 
kept in view. So many authorities on 
costing leave the small man out of account 
altogether. 


“ Inspirational Books ” 

- Success Fundamentals. By Onison SwErr 
MARDEN. 341 pp. Ts. 6d. net. London: 
Skeffington & Son, Ltd., Paternoster House, 
St. Paul's, E.C.4. ; 


It is ironic that a generation which has 
rejected Samuel Smiles should be moved by 
Dr. Frank Crane and Orison Swett Marden. 
But the appetite for ''inspiration" of the 

..kind grows with the sustenance it receives, 


and even these copious doses of American 
“ pep " may be swallowed with avidity. 


'The Outdoor Sales Force 


By P. E. WILSON. 140 pp. Price 8s. 6d. 
net. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


A book which deals very practically and 
helpfully with the problem of how to make 
the work of outdoor salesmen more remunera- 
tive to their employers. It discusses in 
detail such matters as the organisation and 
routine of a sales department, the relations 
of the sales manager with his travellers, and 
the attitude of prospective customers. The 
excellent methods recommended will be 
found applicable to practically all commer- 
oe. employing an outdoor sales 
staff. 


Finance for Business Men 


By Our FrwANOIAL EDITOR 


‘Two Great Events 
HE big financial events of the autumn, 
the Russian Treaty and the German 

Loan, are also great political and diplomatic 
events. From the business man’s point of 
view there is no comparison between the two 
proposals. For political reasons and because 
of the still bitter memories of the outbreak 
of the war ten years ago, sentimental objec- 
tions may be raised quite reasonably against 
lending money to Germany, though such 
objections are short-sighted. But there is 
nothing against it as a purely financial 
operation. The borrower has the necessary 
assets to secure the loan and the lenders can 
exact all the necessary safeguards to protect 
their money. Later I will try to show why 
the loan to’ Germany is a statesmanlike 
proposal as well as one that is financially 
sound. 


The Russian Treaty i 

There can be very little doubt that the 
Parliamentary battle of the autumn will wage 
round the Russian Treaty. Quite justly so, 
for this Treaty involves a great departure 
from all that we have hitherto regarded as. 
honest and sound finance. Fundamental to" 
the Treaty is our recognition of the existence 
in Russia of a social system which claims 
the right to dispense with capitalists and 
investors. 

Now, that would not matter a bit to us if 
Russia were not asking us to lend her money. 
Her Communism is her own affair so long as 
she maintain it on her own resources. When, 
however, she comes, cap in hand, for our 
money, she has to tell us what she can offer 
as a borrower. 

What do the Soviet silat offer ? Simply 
this: They offer, if we grant them a large 
Joan, to make small concessions to British 


What is my attitude to the Russian Treaty and the forthcoming German Loan? Any business man 
who finds it difficult to answer this question with conviction should weigh carefully the cogent 
considerations brought forward below. 
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bondholders and other British nationals who 
have claims against Russia on the ground of 
confiscation, etc., out of the proceeds of the 
loan. 


No Protection for Investors 


Obviously that is a proposition no business 
man would ever dream of entertaining in his 
own business. If an insolvent trader ask 
his creditors to lend him an additional {1,000 
so that he could pay them £300 to settle the 
old debts, he would be treated as insane. 
If he added that he retained the night to 
consider all the old debts as having been 
wiped out by his own act of repudiation he 
would be regarded as dishonest as well. 

Make no mistake about the so-called 
Russian Treaty. Reduced to plain language 
its proposals are as wild and as unfair to our 
people as the above example implies. The 
whole of the Chapter of the Treaty devoted 
to claims and loans 1s without a single iota 
of protection to the British investors in 
Russia, past or future. I take the Treaty as 
it now stands without reading anything into 
it. In its present, form that Chapter sur- 
renders to the Soviet the promise of British 
credit on the’Soviet arranging to pay a small 
part of the old debt not as a matter of justice 
but as a condescension to our capitalistic 
prejudices. 


Beyond the Law 

Though i, is customary to speak of the 
Russian Treaty in the singular, there are 
two documents—the General Treaty and the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. As 
shown above, the General Treaty is unjust 
to our investors. The Commercial Treaty 
is unjust to our business men and to our 
citizens. I will take only one vital point in 
it: the granting of diplomatic immunity to 
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Russia’s trade representative and an un- 
specified number of his assistants. Diplo- 
matic immunity involves placing these people 
outside the reach of our commercial law. 
Moreover, their offices are to be attached to 
the Russian Embassy—legally attached, that 
is—and are to be made extra-territorial. 

Now, witness the possible consequences 
of this extraordinary surrender of privileges. 
Russian foreign trade is a Government 
monopoly, and such of 1t as concerns us will 
be under the control of the trade representa- 
tive here. Suppose a business man here has 
a claim against that representative. Diplo- 
matic immunity saves that official from the 
processes of our law and extra-territoriality 
places his assets outside the reach of his 
creditors. 


An Impossible Treaty . 

Can anything more dangerous to us be 
invented? Under this Treaty the British 
creditor would be unable to count on a 
square deal in Russian courts of law, while 
in this country our own law will be rendered 
incapable by this diplomatic immunity pro- 
vision of reaching the Russian debtor in 
behalf of our own traders. Apart altogether 
from the fact that Russia's representatives 
have proved untrustworthy on the subject 
of propaganda, and that with diplomatic 
immunity they could stuff their premises 
with plots against the comfort of this country, 
there is solid objection on financial grounds 
to such a privilege being granted to a govern- 
ment that stil claims the freedom to con- 
fiscate goods and repudidte debts at its own 
wil Mr. Ponsonby showed that this was 
a very unusual privilege. Can he name a 
single one of our overseas dominions and 
possessions whose trading representatives 
have such immunity ? 

Friendly to Russia as we are, we do not 
think any good can come to us from this 
Treaty. No reason exists for a great people 
like ours to kow-tow to the Soviet republigs 
m the spineless manner of this Treaty. 
Speaking purely from the financial point of 
view and ignoring politics (which would be 
out of place here) one would venture the view 
that Parhament will be false to its obliga- 
tions if it allows our credit to be frittered 
away in the manner the Treaty suggests. 


Helping Our Old Enemy 

To revert to the loan to Germany; as an 
integral part of the Dawes plan, the granting 
of the £40,000,000 loan was settled when the 
Allies adopted the scheme. Opposition now 
15 futile. The German need has been estab- 
lished ; without the loan, whatever her 
wealth, her machinery for international pay- 
ments cannot be got into effective working 
order. ' 

The position is simple enough. Germany 
as a State requires financial reconstruction so 
that her currency may be put upon a stable 
basıs. The wealth her profiteers hold abroad 
is just as much out of the reach of the 
German Government as the Italian and 
French Riviera villas of our rich classes are 
beyond the grasp of Mr. Philip Snowden. 
When Germany 1s re-settled that wealth will 
fiow back and then the German Government 
will be able to take some of it to pay 
reparations with 


The City and Germany 

America and Britam are therefore to lend 
Germany the forty millions. The loan should 
be a good investment to both countries. It 
has obtained prionty as a claim on Germany 
and its service will be more than adequately 
guaranteed. The expressed purpose of the 
loan is that of making Germany able to 
pay reparations and the Dawes plan is at 
its strongest in the provisions for those 
payments. 

In the City there is no objection to the 
granting of this loan because the City believes 
that to restore Europe ıs the primary neces- 
“sity for the welfare of our own trade. But 
City opinion is none the less firm on the 
general question of making Germany carry 
out the whole of the Dawes scheme, which 
hinges upon the loan but also involves the 
greatest energy and sacrifice among the 
German people. 


A City Phenomenon 

In the City the August and September 
hohday fever made busimess very dull, and 
there is scarcely a feature worth writing 
about at this moment. Some significant 
general factors may be noticed as showing 
our present investment position. For in- 
stance, between mid-July and mid-August 
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The books enumerated below have been carefully compiled 
by Railway Rates Experte, direct from the Railway Co.’s ! 
Rates Books, and arranged in A B O order, showing all the 
class and exceptional rates in force on all classes of goods 
to all stations in the British Isles. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL RAILWAY TRADERS 


By keeping &n accurate check on the rates charged for your 
goods, you will be able to cut down your Railway Carriage 
Oharges considerably. i 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF 


A NEW | BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


By 


i EX i : JAS. STEPHENSON, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. 
Head of the Higher School Mee Technical College, 
Cards 


2 ; 
jor KY tudents of From a tẹatment of general principles the author proceeds 
e with a detailed description of the various business under- 
takings, the Money Market, the Labour Market, etc. The 

production and distmbution of goods are discussed, and the . 
COMME RCE voluntary organisations for the protection of common interests 
are described. The work of the Municipality and the State, 
as it affects the business man, is dealt with at length, and 
d the whole gives a most mforming insight mto the clockwork 

an of Commerce. 


Students preparing for Civil Service and other examinations 
in the subjects of Economics and Business Organisation will 
EC ONOMICS find tke work invaluable, and for candidates for the Bachelor 
of Commerce and other degrees it contains a useful framework 


around which to build a more detailed study of industry and 
commerce. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 504 pp. Prce 10s. 6d. net ' 
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this year the 365 securities which are in- 
cluded in the Banker' Magazine table of 
Stock Exchange values showed an apprecia- 
tion in their market prices amounting m the 
total to some £36,000,000. This firmness of 
tendency is not usual at the summer period. 
It is much more usual for prices to sag some- 
what when the investor is spending money 
at the seaside and abstaining from ordering 

." deals" through his broker.; This year, 
though the public were not buying very 
noticeably, there was no great selling pres- 
sure, and orders of large scale were transacted 
for big interests. 


Why Values Stood High 


The investor can learn much from studying 
these general indices. Let us, therefore, 
inspect these facts a little more closely. Gilt- 
edged securities very noticeably kept firm 
in the normal “sagging” period. There 
were several reasons. Furst of all, let it be 
noticed that notwithstanding the enormous 
mass of various forms of Government obliga- 
tions, the amounts available for Stock 
Exchange dealings are relatively small. 
Consequently, demand generally keeps well 
up to supply. A second factor this year 
was that in the period under review a lot of 
foreign money had been attracted to England, 
and some of it found its way into gilt-edged 
_ investment, thus swelling the nominal de- 
mand. Thirdly, a number of professionals, 
counting on an August fall in gilt-edged, had 
~ sold short, and when they came in to fulfil 
their commitments they had to pay the 
penalty of their over-confidence in es 
prices. 


Some Points and a Prophecy 


: It will be seen that all factors were such 
as to stiffen prices. Acting primarily on 


gilt-edged securities, the effect of these 
influences was to impart the greatest firmness 
to all first-class stocks and shares. 

Now what does the shrewd investor learn 
from this position? (r) The present high 
values of first-class investments make a good 
selling market. It is not a time to buy. 
(2) Present values have been artificially 
stimulated by monetary conditions as between 
London and New York. (3) The real bar- 
gains must be sought among the lesser well- 
known stocks which are outside the orbit 
of the big investing houses. (4) The in- 
dustrial revival is not yet so strong as to 
influence gilt-edged, since the adage ''bad 
trade, good stocks" is a fairly accurate 
statement. 

In a word, trade and industry have halted 
somewhat in the later period of summer 
But the outlook for the autumn is far from 
black. We prophesy a much better demand 
for industrial shares and a correspondingly 
lower one for low-yielding securities by the 
end of October. 


Rubber Rebounds 


One of the most interesting markets at 
this period is that in rubber shares. Like 
the tea share market, ıt requires cautious 
study, because small buying orders are apt 
to lift prices inordinately. Skilful investors, 
however, will do well to watch its movements. 
The remarkable rebound in the commodity 
market from 94d. per Ib in May to Is. 2£d. 
in mid-September, toned up the shares 
amazingly. All gogd ones were from ro to 
20 per cent higher in price last month than 
in May and ¢he market was bewailing a 
scarcity of shares, a situation which always 
makes for strength. I should say conditions 
in this market will be stronger still before 


. the year ends. 


Correspondence 


A Plea to Directors— 
An Answer to “It Pays to Advertise Yourself” | 


To Tue Epirom, " BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT,” 
SIR, 

After reading the article by “A Business Philoso- 
pher,” one begins to wonder whether the writer 
has ever read Bacon’s Essay on Marriage, and also 
what our so-called ‘‘ hardheaded business men ” are 
doing when such a state of affairs obtains as 1s 
outlned in the two letters quoted. 

One quite sound reason why many men do not 
inform their employers that they are worth twice 
the salary they may be receiving is that they are 
married, with possibly & family, and as Bacon very 
wisely remarks in the above-mentioned essay: 
“Marriage gives hostages to fortune.” Even 
though his chains may be gilded à married man 15 
fettered in his movements, and his employer knows 
it Did he make the above suggestion to his 
employer he would probably be told to go, if not 
satisfied Let us be just to the employer. He 
does not pay low wages because he knows the 
worker 1s married, but rather, he prefers married 
men because they are less likely to change their 
employment than single men without tes. 

The dumber of men who have decided not to 
allow their employers “ to pick their brains” is 
legion. They are engaged to do a icular job, 
why point out a better system ? If this is not recog- 
nised 1n any way, either by promotion to a better 
job or by increase of . This is a materialistic 
world. The vast majority of workers go to work 
not for love of the work but because the f s. d. at 
the end of the week is necessary to continued 
existence, and as this 1s the case each worker 
requires recognition of his efforts. If he finds that 
all his class, good, bad, or indifferent, are paid and 
treated alike, where is the «ncentive to do better 
than another ? . 

There can be no question about the letters 
quoted. Two distinct individuals tell the same 
story in different words. What have employers to 
answer to them? Two efficient men both state 
that employers will not buy the better article by 
a reasonable salary if they can get a cheaper one. 
In an employer's opinion so far as employees are 
concerned, the cheapest i is also the best. One very 
seldom finds it is 80, In one’s capacity as consumer. 
It is evident that Fg rte dh will not'pay for a good 
article. They will take the good article at the 
price of a cheap one, if, as is commón to-day a 
university uate, owing to stress of circum- 
stances, is compelled to take a junior clerkship, 
and be thankful for it. It is at least bread and 
butter. '' Half a loaf is better than no bread," a 
doctrine to which many highly educated men are 
compelled to resign themselves. Yet all the time 
our business men are demanding a practical educa- 
tion in our schools. Knowledge is its own reward, 
so far as the student is concerned. Can anyone 
wonder at a‘ ca’ canny " policy. 


Euployen demand experience, that 1s promotion 
goes by seniority, but experience takes long to 
acquire, whie to the man of practical education 
experience is very rapidly gained, if the opportunity 
is granted to him. Months are not required in his 
case to learn a new job on promotion. Take him 
from a ledger to, say, the cashier's post, and' he will 
know it inside out within a week. Universities by 
the institution of commerce degrees have recognised 
the need of trained brains ın business, but they are 
apparently in advance of the times. Some of the 
important friendly societies, and a few big firms, 
havo acknowledged the value of commercial 

diplomas by granting an immediate increase in 

ary, to members of .their staffs, no matter what 
thane status, who qualify. This is good, but panes 
to be more widely copied. 

One occasionally sees complaints from a fore- 
most business men that they cannot find men worth 
£5,000 a year. Can one wonder at it? | Every 
£5,000 a year man had to start as office boy or some- 
thing similar, and if his encouragement 18 gach as 
the writers of the two letters concerned are: appar- 
ently receivin pne can only marvel that there are 
any at all so It 1s rather difficult to see in 
what way one ee get on by merely recognising 
that other people have a right to their own opinion. 


Most people, thinking calmly, will acknowledge this, 
yet apparently started “ a Business Philoso- 
pher " on the up-grade. 


It may be unwise or unbusinesshke to [remain 
where one is not properly appreciated,. but it is 
evidently sometimes unavoidable. The ambitious 
man is not content to remain at the bottom if he 
can climb to the top. Many employers fight shy 
of a man advertising himseli—if bs is a first-class 
man, they surmise as he 1s out of a job, that there 

emay be something “ fishy’ about him, otherwise 
he would not be workless. 

Most educated men in business would welcome 
psychological tests as necessary in promotions, with 
salaries ın ratio to the fitness of the individual, not 
standard rates as at present. Give a man what he 
18 worth, no more and no less. When an employer 
buys labour he should buy 1t as he buys his ordinary 
commodities, that is, giving money for; value 
received. Not yet have employers recognised the 
economics of wages, that ' cheap labour is dear 
labour.” When the Trade Boards put an !end to 
sweated industries, such as Cradley Heath, em- 
ployers bemoaned their fate and expected, bank- 
ruptcy. No longer able to economise on 'wages, 
they did so on overhead charges and found they 
could still maintain their profits. Their employees, 
tetter satisfied and better fed, turned out more work. 

It has long been the writer's opinion that no one 
should be allowed to be a trade union official or a 
director unless he has passed a searching exammation 
in economics. 

A Borrom Doe. 
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HE office man who 
relies solely upon the 
value of his own prac- 
tical experience to bring him 
success takes too big a risk 

The qualification for high- 
paid and responsible posi- 
tions in the business world 
to-day is specialized know- 
ledge—tho accumulated skill 
and experience of many 
men and many years. 

This is the knowledge that 
School of Accountancy 
training offers you in a 
form quickly acquired by 
any man of average intelli- 
gence in his spare time at 
home. 

Thousands of men of many 
years’ business experience 
have yet to achieve the pro- 
gress here evidenced in the 
records of School of Account- 
ancy Students as the direct 
result of a few months’ 
specialized postal  traimng 


ASHWELL Aged 20. Clerk, now 
Accountant Course completed in r4 
months, Present salary shows £125 
pa increase, 

MERHIMAN Aged ar. Clerk, now 
Accountant, Conrse completed in 7 
months. Present salary shows 60 per 
cent, increase, 

DAY Aged zr. Clerk, now in Cor- 
poration appointment. Course com- 
pleted in 12 months, Present salary 
shows {110 Increase. 

JACKSON Aged ax. Railway Clerk, 
now Asst Accountant, Course com- 


4 A 

i QUO Ait 
CERTIFIED do degeret ee 
SUCCESSES Nos oa see 
Apart from the b EM ES 
names, which for Se Ie 
obvious reasons MM me 


are fictitious, 
every fact of eve 
student's recor 
contained in these 


correct by David 
Paterson, Char- 


4 
Splendid 


Day 
Aged at 


Accountant, 
Wellington 
t, Glasgow. 


tered 
"Bree 


Ashwell 
Aged 20 





achievements 


by young men 


. 
pleted in 9 months. Present salary 
shows £250 increase. 

SHAW Aged 21. Clerk, now Tax 
Officer. Course completed in 7 months. 


Present salary shows 120 per cent 
increase. 


ORWELL Aged 19. Clerk, now 
Assistant Accountant Course com- 
pleted in 18 months Present salary 
*kows £175 increase 


The School's 
Guarantee 


Whether you enrol to qualify 
for an executive position, or to 
pass an independent profes- 
sional examination, The School 
of Accountancy wives you this 
definite guarantee Provided 
on your part you make a 
serious effort and conscien- 


tiously follow the course of. 


training planned for you, The 
School of Accountancy | wii 
stand by you ugit you succeed. 


Six to twelve months’ 
postal training 


The time usually taken by 
postal students to complete 
their tramng and qualify for 
the positions they set out to 
obtain ıs six to twelve months, 
but there 1s no fixed time limit. 
In every case the student’s 
personal conveniencg 1s studied 
and the approximate training 
basis of three hours on three 
evenings a week is vaned 
accordingly. No extra fee is 
payable whatever the period 
occupied by the training. 


Positions for which 
you can qualify 


Here are a few of the positions for which 
the School's Postal Tramung will quickly 
salit yoi General Menager, COUR. 
ant, t Accountant, Company Secre- 
tary, Office Manager, Auditor, Chief 
Clerk, Cashier, Book-keeper 

The following are some of the subjects 
covered by the School's Postal Train- 
ing Courses——Accountancy, Auditmg, 
oe Bookkeeping, | Commercial 
Law, mpany Law, ting, Econ- 
omics, Export and Commerce, Factory 
Organisation. and Management, Farm 
Accounts, Foreign Eachanges, Office 
Org: nition and Management. 
Secretarial Practice, Slupping Law and 
Practice, Statistics, General Education, 
Income Tax, 


This Valuable Business 
Guide FREE 


It contains useful 
snformation about 
careers qid bust- 
nessiraining, groes 
e 1cxlars of all 
urses and Terms 

nd includes facts 
which will convince 


i 
ENAS | 


quahfy you to fill 
aresponssble 
executive posstion. 


Write for a copy to-day to 





e THE SCHOOL OF 


ACCOUNTANCY 


2 West Regent Street - - Glasgow 
10 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.0.2 
32 Victoria Street, Manchester, 22 Sir 
Thomas Street, Liverpool, Standard 
Buildings, City Square, Leeds, 8 Newhall 
Street, Birmingham, and at Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cardiff, and Bristol, 


If you will make an effort to qualify for a responsible executive position in 
basiness, The School of Accountancy will stand by you until you succeed 
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This question is frequently asked, and it can only be 
answered, broadly, that Busrxmss ORGANISATION gets 
into most of the large business houses in the Kingdom, 
into a great many abroad and in the Colonies. The 
directors and executives are its readere—our list of 
subscribers is ample proof of this. 


Below is a selection from that list—necessarily a small 


sample only, but a far mdication of the bulk. How 
many are customers of yours—and how many: might be ? 





West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd. 
Pine Mall 31 (1919), Ltd. 

Brown & 

James Aitken & Co. (Falkirk), Lid. 
Kennek & Jefferson Lrd. 


P cee! ‘uve & Cn Ltd. 
e Claymore Shipping Co 
Grosvenor Chater È Có Li. 
Shackell, Edwards & So. 
Evans. Sons, Leschor & Webb, Ltd 
The Sheffield Corporation ‘Tramways 
W. £. Heniszy’s oe Works, Ltu 
Peek, Frean & Co 
nion eetenloaar Proact Co., Ltd 
Chas, Churchill & Co., Ltd. 
Bntlsh General Insurance Co , Ltd. 
Metropolitan- Vickers Eloctrieal Co. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Walton, Watts & Co. 
Wm. Younger & Co., Ltd. 
The Australian General Electric Co. 
Cape Asbestos Co, Ltd. 
George Henry Lee '& Co., Ltd, 
John Te prckinsdii & Co., Ltd 
The Molaasine Co., L 
Union Discount Co. of London, Ltd. 
Bluebell Polish Co. 
Consett Iron Co, De 

J Pullar & Bons, Ltd 
African & Eastern Trade Corporation, 


J. ri Leigh, Ltd 
Worsted 8 ers’ Federation, Ltd. 
Btretton's Derby Brew 


Redpath, ae & Co; td 
“Ronuk,” A 





USE IT 
FOR YOUR 
PUBLICITY 


Batger & Co. 


Chiswick Polish Co. 
Higgins Eagle & Co., 


The New Zealand Co-operat: Dairy 
Co., Ltd. x 
À J Caley & Sons 


Ltd, 
The British Central Africa Co. 


The Dominion Radio Co,, Ltd. 
Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd. 
The Industrial Bank ot Japan. 





J Lvons & Co, 


Manchester Corporation icis Dept.). 
Edward Sharp & Bons, pta, 
James Robertson & 


vee Corp. RV 

hartered Institute of Ae iN 
reta Tramways & Carriage Co. 
. Boots Pure Drug 
Morland & dinner 
Stewaits & Lloy: 
Josiah Brown Ltd.’ Austin Reed, 
Nugget Polish Co. Pun 


E n MEAT La. Horseley Bridge "Rada eering 
ohn orsele Ti an Co., 
Broken Hill Proprietary s. Ltd d 9^ 


Samuel Allsopp & Sons, Ltd. 
PL stake Co. & Stonehouse Gas, Light & 


ort & Foreign Marine Insurance 


td. 
J Walker & Bon, Ltd. 
"Ltd Wood-Milne, Ltd. 
Bute Works Supply Co. 
G. & T. War Ltd. 
Liverpool London & Globe Ins. 00., Ltd. 
Cercbos, 
Premier Gas Engine Co., D 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co 
Co Pritchett & Gold & E. P. 8. S bo td. 
ms Parinnson & W B. Cowan, Ltd 
Mather & Platt, pta 


e , Ltd 
Glenfield & Kenned 


Hubert Smith & Co 
ora Rock Dnlhng & Engineering 





Ltd. 

Mann, Egerton & Co. National Chamber of Trade, 
W. & T. Avery, Ltd. Cooper & Co Stores, Ltd. 
Baldwins, Ltd. Teano Bowman & Con 
Thomas Ensor & Sons, opkinson & Co., 
Leyland Motors, Ltd. rché tive ont Ltd. 
Chadwick Lunt & Co. Padmore & Barnes, Ltd 
C. Bayer & Co , Ltd. Clayton Anihne Co, Ltd 
Bewlay & Draper, Ltd. été de Conmgnstion Mantame 
Miner’ E Safe Co., Ltd. Franco-Britanniqu 
Lysol, L Sitaram Spinnin, hills, Ltd 
B P. "Brindley & Co., Ltd. Automatic Tele: oneManufactaring Co. 
British Thomson-Houston. James " . 





Here are some of the greatest concerns in commerce, 
representing nearly every conceivable industry, and their 
combined capital 18 incalculable. 

Was ever a finer type of ‘ prospect ” 
advertisers who aim at supplying the 
man’s office and factory ? 


There is no stronger introduction than an advertisement in 


BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION 


Write for a copy of the scale of charges to the ADVER- 
TISEMENT MANAGER, Business Organisation & Management 


ut before those 
of the businesa 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway; W.C.2 
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j "Wi 
he well equipped 
T succed d PP 
Ir doesn't matter what walk of life you 
are in, what task you perform, equipment 


counts, If your mental equipment is sound 
your success will be the more easily won. 


The fight against inadequate knowledge 1s 
the hardest of hfe's battles, for knowledge is 
the strongest weapon a man can hold. The 
men who make life yield its best are the 
trained men, the men who know how. And 
if you would take your place among them 
you must learn. If you wil put your 
shoulder to the wheel, as so many of our 
students have done, we can impart to you 
knowledge which will place you head and 
shoulders over your fellows 


The College specialises im teaching 
ACCOUNTANCY AND 
SECRETARYSHIP 

and in preparing students for the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION and the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 

- BACHELOR OF COM- 
MERCE DEGREE 


teaching up to the point where final exams. | 


are passed and making fully qualfied 
professional men and women. 

Wil you work a httle to improve your 
state? Then pin that resolution down by 
taking action to-day. Chp out the coupon 
below and send it to us filled in. It will 
bring to you by return of post our complete 
prospectus 


Please send me full particulars and pros- 
pectus of your various courses. (This places 
me under no obligation ) 





NEGUS PREMIER COLLEGE 
Byron Street Bradford 











Worth 


Consideration 


How the Addressograph 
saves Time, Labour and 
Money in the Office 


Let us say, for example, that you 
send out 15,000 circulars or state- 
ments per week or month. The 
time it would take one clerk to 
address this number by the old 
method of pen or typewriter 
would be approximately 150 hours. 


It is ao exaggeration to say that a 
junior, using the Addressograph, 
could do the same amount of 
work in 10 hours—at the same time 
eliminating any possibility of error. 


The Addressograph, the modern 


addressing, is an 
investment, not an expense. 


system of 


It is worth your while to ask 

for a demonstration at your 

own office, which we shall be 

pleased to give, entirely frea of 
any obligation. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH LTD. 


15 GRANGE ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: Willesden 1330 
SHOWROOMS: 79 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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For many years these letters have stood for the handiest 
and most compete of business reference s: VIZ.: 


== PITMAN === 
BUSINESS MAN'S GUIDE 


Edited by J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. 








n LH oO 
A NEW EDITION (EIGHTH) 
Revised and brought thoroughly up to date 


IS BEING ISSUED IN EIGHT WEEKLY PARTS 
Parts I-III Now Ready | 














EACH PART Crown 8o, 80¢p. _ PRIGE 6d. 








The B.M G. is intended to be a reference 
book for the everyday use of business men 
and students af commercial subjects. It has 
been aptly described as “ A Miniature Business 
Encyclopaedia” and*the huge amouv&t of 
information it contaihs on every conceivable 
subject connected with business, set out 
clearly and concisely in dictionary form, 
more than justifies the description. 

For the sake of convenience and as a help 
to those engaged in foreign correspondence, 
the French, German, Spanish, and Italian 

uivalents of English commercial terms and 

Ghrascs have been givep in every caso. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS . 


“Is by far the cheapest -— of its kind 
on the market.":—Fjinancíal Times. . 
“ Many of the articles have been re-written 
in the hght of modern legislation, and new 
subjects have also been added.’ "— Western 
Guardian 
“ Books of this description call for frequent 
issues, carefully revised and brought up to 
date, if they are to be of practical use, and the 
publishers must be complimented on the care 
and completeness with which this is done in 
their re B.M.G."—British A Journal. 

















THE COMPLETE WORK CONTAINS OVER 2000 ARTICLES 
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ORKING for 

you—silently, eff- 
ciently, every day, every 
month in the year, 
booming your name and 
product where the busi- 
ness man glances dozens 
of times a day. 


That’s what 
the "AT-A- 
GLANCE" 
B Calendar 
[ doesforyou. 
It has a 
direct ad- 
vertising 
appeal, 
while the 


Indicator assures for it 
a prominent position in 
the office when other 


calendars have long been 


thrown away. 


Write for 
catalogue to-day, show- 


ing specimens of how 
your name and product 
can be displayed. 


"n 


The “At-a-Glance” 
Calendar Co., Ltd. 
O Dept. 
Finsbury Pavement 
House, London, E.C.2 





Date | 


illustrated 


SUCCESSFUL 
STUDENTS 


Single Year! 


Q HIS is the proud record of the METRO- 
POLITAN COLLEGE at the recognised 
Professional Accountancy, Secretarial, Bank- 
ing, and Insurance examinations alone, 
during the single to June, 1924 ‘These 
include no less than 80 official Prizes, 
Certificates of Merit, Medals, First Places in 
ste the Kingdom and other Honours. 
W> Many hundreds of students were also 
KS trained to proficiency by practical (non- 
xe |examination) postal courses in Business 
subjects, and for the Matriculation, B.Com 
and other examinations. 

This record cannot be approached by any other 
Training Centre in the Kingdom, 

The Metropolitan College offers roamed Individual 
Spare-tme Commercial Trainmg + your own home, and its 
undoubted efficiency 1s clearly demonstrated by its recent 
examination successes—the ultimate test of any Training 
Centre. * 

Every ambitious man or woman who enrols for a course 
of study under the auspices of the College is assured of 
receiving the finest professional or business tramung it is 
possible to obtain. 

For, not only 1s the m the largest Institution of the 
kind, but also, the Tutorial Staff is the most highly qualified 
1n the Kingdom, 

Moreover, the annals of the College contam countless 
instances of the lasting benefits—high positions and tremend- 
ously increased remuneration—accruing from a Metropolitan 

e Course. 

Are YOU anxious to “ make good ” in the world of Com- 
merce? If so, you cannot do better than enrol with the 
Metropolitan College, and devote some portion of your 
spare in the long dark evenings, to comfortable fireside 
study. 

Moderate fees, payable by istalments—Guaranteed 
Coaching until Success 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING 


in Secretaryship, Accountancy, 
Banking, Insurance and Commerce, 


TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 


F R E E — smy 


send postcard for 132-page 


“GUIDE TO 
CAREERS” 


which fully describes the Professional 
Secretarial, Accountancy, eto., exam- 
inations and those for the London 
Matric. and B.Com. Degree; also many 
rumes i ractical (non-examination) 
usiness Subjects. 


METROPOLITAN 


Dept. 122, 
ST. ALBANS. 


In a 
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MIL M R 


ALL REQUIRING A HANDY EPITOME 
OF COMMERCIAL INFORMATION SHOULD GET 


X eae PITMANS > 
1 vie OFFICE DESK BOOK 


A thoroughly up-to-date and reliable reference book and handy 
guide, containing, in dictionary form, articles deahng with 
matters upon which information is constantly required, and 
covering the whole range of business affairs clearly and 
concisely. 





Well bound in cloth, 320 pages. 


A RANDY REFERER 


WITH TASLES AND : With Tables e? Ready Reckoner—It is marvellous value 





READY RECKONER G : : 
F *f A NECESSITY IN EVERY OFFICE! 




















Order from your Bookseller or 
p OUT PITMAN'S xtnesway, LONDON, W.C.2 
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NOW READY THE NOW READY 


IMPORTER’S HANDBOOK 


By J. A. DUNNAGE 
Author of “ How to Import Goods," etc 


With a Foreword by PROFESSOR J. G. SMITH 
Of the LAOS) of Commerce, University of Birmingham p 


A very valuable guide to import trade rougne. The duties of an importer of goods 
are dealt with in full, and advice is given on the many points which crop up when 
“ clearing " goods. Forms are included throughout, and the student in particular will 
find fae exceedingly valuable in illustrating the importer’ s dealings with the Customs 
authorities. 

“Should be found exceedingly useful by those engaged in the importing of goods and also by 
teachers and students of the theories of commerce and transport."—Glasgow Herald. 

“ He (the author) bas dealt with his subject in a very able manner, and has managed to cover the 


very wide field of his subject ın an gdmirably thorough way. His work is one which no importer sigala 
be without. ” —Syren and Shipping. 


Demy 8vo, cloth giłt, 380 pp. 10s. 6d. net 
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Full particulars post free from 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Whether you have a Mail Order business, 
whether you are a Secretary or Account- 
ant, whether, in fact, you have to address 
periodically the same list of people, you 
need this machine. It does just as good 
work—carrying the same 10 years’ guar- 
antee as the more expensive models—and 
it produces approximately 1,000 different 
typewritten addresses per hour by the 
simple turning of a handle. 


i Write for Illustrated Booklet No. 57, telling : 
| us at the same time the special nature of your } 
: requirements so that we may send you 1nfor- : 
: mation regarding an outfit suited to your: 
: particular needs. : 
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A CLEAN SHEET 


ALL NOB. Members peer 1924 Accountancy and Secretarial 
exams,—Prelim Inter. and Final—passed. One Member gained the 
C.I.S. Language Prize. Results talk! 
Write for full Prospectus, free and post free 
NORTHERN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 
Principal’ D. G. McLEAN, M.A. 


108 Portland Street RR Manchester 


SELECT PRIVATE HOTEL 


For Business People. Best Cuisine. Attention and 
Comfort a Specahty. Temporary or Permanent. 
*Phone Hampstead 2745. 2 minutes from Belsize 
Park Tube Station. 10 minutes from the West End.e 


24 Belsize Grove, Hampstead, N.W.3 
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hareholder’s Manual 
By Herbert H. Bassett 


THs new book gives the reader an insight into the intricate 
subject of Investment of money in stocks and shares. It explains 
cial affairs, and shows the 


the various terms met with im 
pectuaes, Stock 


uninitiated how properly to undeistand pros 
Exchange quotations, balance sheets, cto., etc. 


3s. 6d. net. Of all Booksellers 
Full particulars post free 


Sur Isaac Pitman & Bons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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An Efficient Addressing 
Machine for £8:8:0 KÆ 


















Address 
easily and quickly— 


the RON [O way! 


RONEO LTD., RONEO BUILDING 
HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 


79-81 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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Disorganisation 


Means Loss 


r 


not only destroys valuable 
property and records, but causes 
disorganisation of the Works or 
* Office System. 

eCan you afford to risk this 
catastrophe and to lot your 


competitors step in while you 
are reorganising 1 


If not, write for particulars 


without delay of 


“MINIMAX” 


* Hand Fire Extinguisher 


MINIMAX LTD. Ges 


Head Office and Works: 


FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


(“ Minimax "—Reg. Trade Mark) 


The Sign 
= Of s 
Security 
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NY part of a clerk’s time consumed in 
non-productive operations is a| loss— 
if that time could be utilised in actual 
production. a 





Seven operations under the old aide are 
combined into one on the new Elliott-Fisher 
Automatic Feed Machine illustrated here. 


We will gladly senda hand omely 
illustrated brochure entitled 
" Rapid Fire; Production ” 
explaining this wonderful 
gt, machine in detail. 





- 
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ELLIOTT-FISHER cO 10 Queen Street, London, E.C.4: 


: CITY 4520 (9 lines) 


Elliott-Fisher 


Accounting and _ Writing Machines: Flat Writing ri 
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Editorial Notes 


The General Election 
T is most unfortunate that events 
rendered a dissolution of Parliament 
inevitable. Although the disturbance of 
a General Election is over nowadays in 
six weeks from first to last, and the 


. damage to trade is less than when it 


hung over us for the best part of three 
months, yet the sense of uncertainty 
crushes enterprise 4nd checks speculation, 
to the very great damage of trade. In 
reality, there is little reason why this 
should be so. Those of our busmess 
friends who worked at their own jobs 
harder than ever, were no doubt in a 
position to take advantage of the doubts 
and hesitations of those who cannot be 
mide to believe that, in the long run, an 
Election makes very little difference to 
any of us. In one way or another the 
King's Government must be carried on, 
and the main lines of British trade policy 
settled themselves years ago. 
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Five Years’ Boom—and Then? 


Is Mr. Thomas Dixon, the new Presi- 
dent of the Office Appliance Trades 
Association, an optimist or a pessimist ? 
Is he trying to hearten the business 
world or to stampede it into activity ? 
We wonder. At the Association’s annual 
meeting last month he said that upon 
very good authority he was able to 
announce that we were on the verge of a 
big boom in business, which would 
assume ever-increasing proportions during 
the next five years. After that period 
had elapsed, Mr. Dixon added, the com- 
petition in this country would ‘be so 
fierce and keen that it would not be worth 
anyone’s while being in business at all. 
This seems to be a case of “ Get*on and 
Get Out.” 


* Á* Ls 


The Miracle of the Sudan 


We have already referred to the Sudan 
as a field for British exports to be ex- 
changed for cotton and other local 
products, and the picturesque descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Shepstone in this issue 
of the building of the Sennah Dam should 
on no account be overlooked. The 
miracle that less than 300 British officers 
have worked in that vast territory, 
following the extermination of Mahdism, 
has never been fully’ explained to our 
people here. Irrigation frqm the Nile is 
being pushed ahead with all speed. 
Tolar is still an open cotton market, 
producing at present over 1,500,000 lb. 
of cotton a year. About 25,000 feddans 
of land are certain of irrigation in this 
region. The Egyptian and Sudan Cotton 
Trading Association and the Kassgla 
Cotton Company are the principal buyers. 
They seem to have acquired a kind of 
monopoly of the Gezireh area, and with 
their friends, Sudan Plantations, Limited, 
have in sight the prospect of vast wealth, 
if there be no more secular upheavals. 


'Trade Arrangements with Germany 


On roth January next all trade arrange- 
ments under the Versailles Treaty lapse. 
Germany will be no longer bound to 
grant most-favoured nation treatment to 
the Allied powers, but will be in a position 
either to raise her tariff to any desired 
height or to discriminate between coun- 
try and country. France and other 
countries are already busy on the pre- 
paration of commercial treaties with 
Germany in order to meet the new 
position. It is feared that unless our 
Government takes similar steps to secure 
at least most-favoured nation treatment 
before roth January, British trade will 
find itself in a most disadvantageous 
position. The Federation of British. 
Industries have, therefore, written to the 
Prime Minister urging that the Govern- 
ment shall keep in the closest touch with 
trade organisations competent to advise 
them on the matter, and suggesting a 
return to the war-time practice of 
appointing a composite committee con- 
sisting of representatives of Govern- 
ment departments and of the industrial 
organisations. 


# * 3 


'The Industrial Truce 


The sum of the nation's sufferings 
, during the past few years from the 
disastrous folly of strikes and lock-outs 
is probably incalculable, but the statis- 
tics available of lost working days alone 
are tremendously impressive. There- 
fore, it is profoundly to be regretted that 
there are no better prospects of Sir 
Robert Hadfield’s eminently wise sug- 
gestion of an industrial truce being 
adopted. It would be foolish, however, 
to pretend that the omens are favourable 
toit. There is no lack of support among 
employers, but Labour is apparently 
indifferent. Among Labour leaders, 
Mr. G. N. Barnes only is wholeheartedly 
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in favour of the idea, and he is no longer 
in the van of organised trades unionism. 


* 
Lost Working Days 


‘-Sir Robert Hadfield suggests that 
a united effort should be made by all 
concerned to have strikes and lock- 
outs abandoned altogether for a period 
of five years or 
even less. This 
would give industry 
a breathing space— 
time to recover from 
the mistakes of the 
past and to put its 
house in order. The 
truceis badly needed. 
In 1921 there were 
more than 700 la- 
bour disputes, which 
resulted in a loss of 
86,000,000 working 
days. Last year the 
toll fell to 10,500,000, 
but there is no 
guarantee that the 
improvement will 
continue, or that the 
first definite indica- 
tion of returning pros- 
perity may not bring 
a renewal of hostili- 
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Sır RoBERT HADFIELD, BART., F.R.S. 





the course recommended elsewhere in this 
issue by Lord Askwith, and no one in the 
nation speaks with greater authority than 
he on the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Every employer should study his 
temperate and reasoned summary of the 
situation. At the worst, it is always 
possible that Labour may be misrepre- 
sented by its leaders, as occasionally 
happens with the 
larger electorate, and 
that a plain state- 
ment of the. over- 
whelming case for 
peace in industry 
may mobilise a 
strong body of mod- 
erate opinion in its 
favour, which would 


transform the in- 
dustrial outlook 
altogether. 
E z 
Tardy Thames 
Development 
The Port of London 
Authority is still 


opposing any plan of 
developing the River 
Thames which does 
not originate in its 
e palatial offices. This 


ties among employers and employed. is a pity, for London might make much 


Obviously, such a path slopes steeply to 
national bankruptcy. 


3 3 % 
Why Employers Should Act 


Mr. Barnes urges that the first prac- 
tical step to secure a truce to this in- 
credibly foolish warfare is to arrange a 
conference between representatives of 
the General Council of the Trade Unions 
and representatives of the employers’ 
associations. Well and good. It is use- 
less to look to the Government for a 
lead. Employers should not hesitate to 
take the initiative themselves. This is 


more use of the Thames than it does at 
present. What is especially required are 
landing wharves at various points on the 
river, suchas Barking, Erith, Dartford and 
others where heavy local traffic exists. 
The return, of shipping for the year 
ending 31st March, 1924, shows clearances 
ine and out of the Port of London of 
41,215,062 tons, as compared with 
39,293,139 for the previous year, and 
indicates a somewhat surprising increase 
in trade, due, no doubt, to the improved 
dock facilities. The next thing is for the 
Minister of Transport to press for the 
arterial roads to Tilbury and to the Royal 
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Albert and East and West India Docks. 
The local authorities are doing all they 
can, but progress is much too slow, 
and nothing is making the Docks more 
expensive than the heavy cost of road 
transport due to traffic delays. 
* * & 

“A New Cable Code 

There was exhibited early in October 
at the Liverpool Exchange a new cable 
code which is attracting a good deal of 
attention. It is known as the “ Birch- 
wood Code " and has been published by 
‘Messrs. Chas. Birchall, Ltd., the pub- 
lishers of the Journal of Commerce, 
Liverpool If the claims of its pro- 
prietors can be substantiated, the Birch- 
wood Code should effect a revofution in 
. cabling procedure and costs. It has 
88,591 units, two code-word systems, and 
a figure code; 175 specimen sentences 
» show eight words at the cost of one word. 
The confident claim is made that users 
will effect a financial saving of £25 to £50 
for every {100 expended, and a saving 
in time of from 50 to 75 percent. Though 
the time and labour of the compilers 
< would hardly have been given to such a 
task without some reasonable belief that 
an improved plan had been found, it will 
be interesting to learn the experience on 
these points of early users of the new 
code. : 

* LI .* 

Department Stores Salaries: Ratio 

to Expenses 

It is evident that the opportunities for 
successful careers offered by the big 
department stores are not. sufficiently 
realised either by parent$ or juniors. 
The general level of remuneration ¿for 
the average worker is not low, and cer- 
tainly the “ plums ” compare favourably 
with the highest positions offered in com- 
merce. Yet there is a very general com- 
plaint that the stores have difficulty in 
attracting the right type of junior. 





Speaking at the Harrogate Conference of 
the Incorporated Association of Retail . 
Distributors, last month, Mr. Percy A. 
Best, managing director of Shoolbred & 
Co., said that £2,000 a year is not an 
unusual salary for buyers in West End 
stores, and even in the smallest businesses ` 
£250 a year is common. Efficient sales- 


men or saleswomen should get between . ua 
In English stores — . 


£300 and £500 a year. 
business it was considered that the ratio 
of pay-roll expense to the total expense . 
should never be less than 50 per cent, and 
that the proportion of the pay-roll to the - 


turnover should never be less than 10 


per cent. These figures were the answer 
to many unfair and unkind suggestions 
that retail traders were indifferent to the 
share that the pay-roll should have to 
the profits of a business. 
cussion Sir Sidney Skinner (John Barker 
& Co.) declared that he could not say 
whether the fifty-fifty proportion was 
correct, but he thought the ro per cent 
figure was fairly accurate. 
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To Get the Best Out of the Staff 


At the same conference Mr. S. A. 
Williams, M.A., Headmaster of the Retail | 
Distributors’ School at Westminster, put 
his finger on a crucial factor in the art 
of building a successful business. “One 
of the crying needs of trade," he said, 
" was to make knowledge gained in it 
accessible to those employed in it. 
juniors soon lost their sense of import- 
ance." The slow strangling of individual 
interest in work is a problem with which 
we are all familiar. 
dencies in all large scale business against 
which the management must wage in- 
cessant warfare. One is the tendency to 
officialdom, the multiplication of rules 
and regulations, and the making a fetish 
of precedent—a system which is very 


deadening to all enterprise and progress. : uv 
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There are two ten- 
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The other is the tendency for the unit to 
be lost in the crowd, for personality to be 
submerged, and all individuality crushed 
by the overwhelming sense of relative un- 
importance to the machine. We are all 
of us tremendous egotists. Youth has no 
monopoly of self-esteem. The man who 
creates an organisation in which the sense of 
personal importance 
to the concern is 
sedulously preserved 
among his assistants, 
gets the very best out 
of them, and has 
already gone a great 
way toward the 
achievement of 
success. 
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Next Year's 

Wembley 

The announcement 
that the British 
Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley is to be 
continued next year 
on a modified scale 
will be received with 
satisfaction, not only 
by the guarantors, 
but by the great 
majority of British 
traders. There is no 
doubt that it has been 
a very appreciable 
stimulus to British trade. Six months 
was all too short a life for this splendid 
co-operative enterprise, and when it was 
found that several of the Dominions 
would reconsider their decision to with- 
draw, and that withdrawing exhibitors 
could easily be replaced, the Government 
reversed their original decision and agreed 
to its continuance. It is known that in 
immediate trade the Dominions have done 
exceptionally well out of the Exhibition, 
and from the point of view of attracting 


Railways. He was 





SIR Ernest CLARK 


Permanent Secretary to the Treasury (Northern 
Ireland), who, at Lord Ashfield's invitation, has 
accepted an important appointment in connection 
with the financial administration of the Underground 
tary to the Royal Com- 
mission on Income Tax, 1919-20 
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emigrants nothing more effective than 
their imposing displays of natural 
wealth and variety of manufactures could 
have been conceived. They have yet to 
feel the full benefit of this, of course, but 
Wembley has certainly achieved its great 
educational purpose of making the Empire 
a living reality to millions of Eng- 
lish people to whom 
formerly it had been 
little more than an 


abstraction. 
3t * 
Holding Com- 


panies' Finance 


The paper on 
"Company Law 
Defects," contri- 
buted by Mr. Dennis 
Hickey, a Manchester 
solicitor, to the Law 
Society's meeting at 
Manchester last 
month, gave many 
instances of serious 
abuses of both the 
letter and the spirit 
of the Companies 
Acts. Asitisknown 
that some revision of 
the law relating to 
companies is under 
consideration, the 
paper had a good 
deal of topical significance. Mr. Hickey 
pointed out that the grouping of 
companies under the control of a parent 
company led to some results not of 
benefit to the community. Shareholders 
im such combines did not know the extent 
of their companies’ trading spheres, and 
were ignorant of the finances. To remedy 
this defect every company holding 
investments in other companies should 
be obliged to incorporate in every balance 
sheet a list of its investments, and on 


aid 











demand to supply to its members copies 


"of the balance sheets of its associated 


companies. Private companies  con- 

trolled by a public company or by another 

private company were no longer private, 

and should be made to register as public 
companies. 

st 
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Loan Capital System Condemned 


-<< The system of loans to public companies 
without security, as the result of local 
advertisement—a system which is very 
- familiar in the north of England— was 
' described by Mr. Hickey as undesirable 
from all points of view. Such loans 
usually carried an attractive rate of 
interest, and were largely subscribed by 
persons of humble means. If the com- 
pany became financially embarrassed its 
. difficulties were increased by the loan- 
holders demand for repayment, and 
- unless some scheme of arrangement was 
assented to by the loan-holders it was 
- liquidated. Small investors should be 
protected against the dangers of this 
method of finance, and Mr. Hickey 
suggested that a public company having 
any mortgage or charge upon its capital 
. Should be prohibited, under penalty, 
= from publicly appealing for and accepting 
unsecured loans without at least dis- 
closing all the facts, and from creating 
any mortgage or charge on its assets 
.. without the consent of a specified majority 
of the shareholders. 


x 3 * 


The Department of Overseas Trade 


We regret to gather from,a report of 
the Select Committee on Estimates (Board 
-of Trade) published last month that there 
is still in some quarters a tendency to 
= criticise the D.O.T. and to question the 
purpose for which the department exists. 
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It is some years since the newspapers 
were filled with complaints of inefficiency 
in the consular service, and its failure to 
help British trade and, by common con- 
sent, great progress has been made since > 
the establishment of the Department of 
Overseas Trade. That this fact is recog- 
nised by traders was evident when, at. 
the suggestion of the Geddes Committee .: 
that the department be closed, prompt 
and successful protest was made by the 
Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce. Yet one finds traces here and 
there of the notion that this is a state | 
intelligence service whose benefits go only 
to a favoured section of the community. 
This is an absurd fallacy, for every 
British citizen is vitally concerned in 
foreign trade, on which the nation depends 
for food to support life. The main- 
tenance of the country's commerce is as E 
much a national interest as the preserva- —— 
tion of peace. As the Times Trade =o 
Supplement forcibly expressed it: '" No- | 
body suggests that the cost of the Navy 
should be borne solely by shipowners, 
and it is an equally unintelligent sugges- 
tion that the protection of commerce is 
a duty that should devolve solely upon the 
proprietors of capital invested in export. 
and import trade. Everybody who eats 
is concerned, to say nothing of all who - 
obtain the means to purchase food by 

eworking upon imported material.” The 
large firms usually have their own intelli- 
gence service, but it is the smaller firms 
who can get valuable help from the 
D.O.T.—help, too, that would otherwise >o 
only be obtainable at great cost. Those . 
who benefit should remember this, and 
not allow themselves at any time to be 
stampeded, by parrot cries for economy, — 
into countenancing the abolition of such 
a useful department as the Department 
of Overseas Trade. 




















The First Step to Peace in Industry 


By Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp AskwiTH, K.C.B., K.C. 


€————————————————ÉÉR—ARDLAS + 
i Industry wants Peace. There is a national call for a truce to the disastrous policy of strikes and 
lock-outs. In this weighty article Lord Askwith, a great conciliator, and formerly the Industrial 
Commissioner to the Board of Trade, urges that employers alone are strong enough to take the 
initiative, and suggests a definite course of action. 


HERE has been ___ Why Employers 

much writing Must Take the 
and some talk on Initiative 
Peace in Industry 
during the last few 
weeks. It has been 
recognised that, 
though in relation 
to the mass number 
of workpeople, the 
percentage of work- 
ers actually on 
strike at any given 
time is small, yet 
the importance of 
the industries in 
which they are en- 
gaged is great. Their 
action affects others 
besides themselves. 


In a recent speech 
to the National 
Chamber of Trade, 
at Newport, Mon., 
I endeavoured to 
show that no one 
man could step in 
and dictate to indus- 
try. Neither can 
any Government 
successfully pursue 
such a course. The 
old cry of interfer- 
ence would at once 
arise. A Govern- 
The uncertainty and „ment might, if ap- 
lack of confidence |i z FNS 0 0— proached by strong 
caused by existing or LoRD ASKWITH . and accredited 
pending strikes are associations, possibly 
very serious, particularly when trade is convene a meeting, but it could not 
much depressed and when competition — dictate, No, the movement, if desired, 
of foreign nations, not equally restrained and I think it is desired, must come from 
by rigid hours or hampering rules, is industry itsgf, and the employers are 


Besten pand., mare» kenn. A the strongest section to move. The 
eneral yearni ffects th jority of : 
s y Hi Maple Deli e at Trade Unions would be afraid of the 


the nation in favour of stability. These 
‘larums and 'scursions, notified by a semblance of weakness, and have too 


ubiquitous press, magnified by rumour, many hot-heads among their leaders, 
fostered by the ambitious or the adven- though the moderate men and the vast 
turous, are a worry, and more than a majority of the rank and file might 
worry. Industry wants Peace. probably welcome an effort 
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Approach the General Council of 
Trade Unions 


Among the employers there is no one 


: body with a constitution available for 


taking all steps or with members covering 
all industries, but there are strong federa- 
tions and associations, any of whom could 
- take an initiative step, and join with 
others or approach others, and in the 
General Council of Trade Unions they 
have a strong body on the other side 
with whom they could communicate if 
sufficiently organised themselves, at least 
for discussion, and let me say, exhaustive 
discussion, that valuable feature in the 
work of conciliation. Without such dis- 
cussion it is not practicable to lay down 
-rigidly any particular course of agtion. 


“Arrangements which Require 
Extension 

The course to be pursued would 
probably be found not to be lines of 
absolute symmetry or all round applica- 
tion. Sidney Webbs might lay down 
rules of complete symmetry, but em- 
-ployers and employed have to deal with 
. human beings and erring human nature. 
There have, however, been great indus- 
tries, like the cotton and engineering 
industries, which in pre-war days were 
more and more approaching satisfactory 
arrangements for hindrance of disturb- 
ance. These principles require exten- 
sion. They are not receiving it enough 
in the Whitley Councils, sonte of them too 
big, some too much engaged in haggling 
over wages, most not occupied in genuine 
co-operation or in covering the many 
failings in individual firms or small sec- 
tions of men. It is these ¿interlocking 
trades or portions of trades which so 


| _ frequently cause trouble and hold up the 


rest. 


Voluntary Acceptance of Methods of 
Strike Prevention 
But even these, and many an industry 
where little or no organisation exists, 
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could be brought in and agree, or byo 
public opinion be forced to agree, to well- — 
considered methods for preventing strikes ^ 
and dispersing dark shadows of suspicion ^ 


or examining unreasonable demands. 
Such a system would not be compulsory 
arbitration or even compulsory concilia- =- 
tion. It would be voluntary acceptance . 

during a period of gloom, with a view to | 
the prevention of ruinous storms and 
deeper gloom. It is certain that with 
any. recrudescence in trade the spirit of 
unrest will increase, and demands. for 
changed conditions, reasonable and un- 
reasonable, will spring up, taking away 
the growing advantage, not giving time 
to revive drooping spirits and depleted 


resources, and playing into the hands of . 


competitors. Surely an attempt might 
be made, in the interests of all parties, 
not to throw away our opportunities in 
the way in which they were thrown away 
after the Armistice. 


League of Nations Analogy 


-The delegates of the nations have been 
working at all kinds of ideas for keeping 
peace in the world and dealing with the 
small, refractory, and awkward disputes, 
which might lead to a conflagration, and 
at the same time attempting to lay down 
principles which may govern the action 
of the great nations. They may not have 

*completed a practical scheme, but they 


continue discussion, and while discussion . 


is proceeding, disturbances are less likely, | 
and indeed receive some treatment. Their 
proposed method is a system of checks, 
inquiry, debate, conciliation, arbitration; 
penalties for those plainly in fault. 


The Need for Action Now 


It would be far more easy to deal with 
the people of one nation at home, with 
popular opinion all on the side of peace, 
than with a multitude of nations, varied: 
in interests, language, Governments, and 
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habits. The aim is peace, the means are 
by co-operation, the factors are to reach 
fair distribution of profits, if any, and to 
establish better interest in the work 
which employers and employed ought to 
be equally keen in making sucéessful. 
There are, of course, innumerable minor 
points necessary for consideration, 
anomalies of many kinds varying in each 


O O 
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trade and in the relation of trade to 
trade, and there are other major points, 
such as the relation of sheltered and 
unsheltered industries, but the will to 
act must work before action can be 
taken, and action cannot be taken when 
it is too late and the trouble is upon us 
and cannot be cured. Prevention is 
better than cure. 


re) 


Disquieting Developments in Indian Trade 


LTHOUGH British-manufactured 
goods still form the bulk of imports 
into India—save perhaps in motor cars— 
it is astonishing how badly the nation is 
informed as to the Indian commercial and 
industrial situation. Our papers are full 
of the political disturbances which agitate 
India, or perhaps .one should say the 
native intellectuals, but we are much in 
the dark as to the economic ambitions 
that lie behind them. Careful perusal of 
the current Indian journals and weeklies 
leads one to believe that Swaraj would not 
exist for three months were it not for the 
Indian industrialists, and amongst them 
we have to include a great many firms of 
European extraction and connections. 


A Menace to Lancashire 


The cry for full Dominion status means » 


a demand for full rights to impose such 
import duties as would tend to exclude 
British iron and steel goods in favour of 
products of the House of Tata and its 
subsidiary coal and iron companies; and 
Lancashire cottons in favour of the pro- 
ducts of the mills at Bombay and else- 
where, belonging to the Sassoons, the 
Tatas, the Shapurjis, the Central India, 
the New Victoria, and others. It is quite 
natural that these companies should 
desire heavy protective tariffs; but if, 
as a result of full Dominion status, it 
should become possible for India, as time 
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goes on, to exclude cotton cloth by high 
tariffs, the outlook for Lancashire will be 
very serious. The time to consider these 
possibiMties is now. The people prin- 


cipally concerned are the Lancashire 


operatives, who not only work in ihe 
milis, but are also large shareholders in 
the companies owning them. 


Growth in the Cotton Industry 

It is perhaps worth noting that the 
142 cotton mills of 1894 have mounted 
The number of 
spindles doubled. Looms increased from 
31,154 to 125,000. In 1921r the net earn- 
ings of the mills on the paid-up capital 
worked out at about 63 per cent, and is 
fairly steady. 
A Hint to British Manufacturers 

It is quite time that our manufacturers 
looked into Indian conditions for them- 
selves. The bulk of the trade is in the 
hands of a few powerful combinations of 
middlemen, the East Indian merchants, 
who have held on since the days of John 
Company and accumulated great fortunes. 
It is true that they rendered great ser- 
viees in the days of imperfect communica- 
tions, and that they are worthy upholders 
of British honour in the East. But times 
change, and the immediate object of all 
our producers should be direct approach 
to.the consumer all the world over. 


J. J. B. 


The Reconciliation of Cost Accounts 


[By R. J. H. RvALL, F.O.W.A. 
Consulling Cost Accountani and Adviser 


P 
i 


Pseudo cost accounts which are practically useless to manufacturers are common in industry, and 
costing methods in a great many concerns badly need overhaul. 
series, the author explains modern cost accountancy methods by which the closest control may be 
exercised over the expenditure of a business, whether for labour, materials, or other items, and which 
further automatically provide the means of reconciling this expenditure with the financial accounts. 


HE importance of reconciling the 


results shown by a system of cost 
accountancy with the ordinary books of 
account is not generally appreciated to 
the extent that modern costing demands, 
consequently this essential branch of 
costing is usually performed at very 
infrequent periods, in many cases only 
once yearly, when the physical inventory 
of stock is made. This infrequent re- 
conciliation will usually take the form of 
a statement which is prepared by extract- 
ing from the purchase day book, cash 
book, or ledger accounts a list of all items 
that are presumed to have entered into 
the cost of producing and selling or of 
rendering a service, during the period in 
question. This statement is then com- 
pared with a summary of the total direct 
and indirect costs extracted from the 
accounts in the cost department, and if 
by chance the results are within what 
might be regarded as “ reasonable limits," 
it is the occasion for those concerned to 
congratulate themselves upon the accuracy 
of their work. 


Failure to Locate Discrepancies 


The following is a speaimen of the 
reconciliation statement referred to, and 
upon examination it will be observed that 
it is far less adequate than appears at 
first sight, as beyond the fact that a small 
difference is disclosed it does not indicate 
where this difference is or how it has 
arisen. Such a statement cannot be’ of 
any assistance either to the manager or 
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In this article, the first of a short 


the cost accountant, and its compilation 
cannot be justified. 


" ONCOST ” RECONCILIATION STATEMENT 
Amount included in res account 
as per statement . . 5,000 
Amount included in stock on hand. . 7500 
Amount included as per summary of orders 
invoiced to customers . 6,000 
Amount included on work on capital account 1,000 





£19,500 


Total “ oncost " as per profit and loss account— 
£19,750. 


In some instances the above type of 
statement may be used in connection with 
other records in a cost department. By 
a combination of the two some method of 
checking details is thought to be possible, 
but however one may augment the original 
statement, there still remains the fact 
that such a statement fails to point out 
which item contains the error or differ- 
ence. A compensating error,.for instance, 
may have been made, or “ oncost" 
included in work-in-progress should total 
£5,500, and ''oncost" in stock total 


£7,000. 
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It will now be clearly seen that any 
attempt to reconcile cost accounts $n total 
without some method of control of the 
details will fail to achieve the desired 
object. 


Out of Date Costing Systems General 

The science of cost accountancy is 
known to have made rapid strides during 
and since the late war, but of all the 
manufacturing concerns which employ 
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some form of cost accountancy, it may 
not be generally known that less than 
20 per cent of their costing systems at 
present in use have been modified or 
amplified to meet the established prin- 
ciples of the science of costing and 
management. This unsatisfactory. state 
of affairs is due to the misapprehension 
that exists as to what are true cost 
accounts or what cost accountancy really 
involves or achieves, and in order that we 
shall fully appreciate the importance of 
reconciling both the detailed and total 
workings with the. ordinary books of 
account, it will be necessary to briefly 
review the principlés on which modern 
and efficient costing is based, so that the 
various elements which 'énter into this 
phase of the cost accountant's duties will 
be properly understood. 


How Cost Accounting Developed 


Commercial accounting, now developed 
along scientific lines, provides the manu- 
facturer with the information which he 
requires to deal with the commercial side 
of his business. On the manufacturing 
side, that is.to say in controlling the 
internal transactions of his business, 
accurate and immediate information is 
equally necessary, and without digressing 
into a historical survey it may be stated 
that the development of the science of 
cost accountancy is due to the recognition e 
of the need of scientific methods of 
. management. 


Its Function Largely Misapprehended 


Unfortunately, much misapprehension 
still exists as to what cost accountancy 
involves or achieves, and since the book- 
keeping side of commerce was, quite 
naturally, developed by accountants who 
had carried out and advised upon the 
commercial accounting of the business, 
it is only to be expected that in its 
traditional form it should follow the lines 
of the orthodox merchanting account. The 





engineer or the production manager 
naturally developed his own technique of 
comparing actual performances with the 
standard, but there was, and it must be 
regrettably stated that too often to-day 
there still is, little or no co-ordination 
between thetwo view points, and thenature 
of true cost remains obscured with unfor- 
tunate results for the business as a whole. 


Pseudo Cost Accounts 


, Any textbooks which are authoritative 

on the subject of financial accountancy 
offer examples of a cost account, which 
are merely a rehash of the orthodox 
manufacturing and profit and loss 
accounts. The figures presented are based 
on a sefies of financial transactions, which, 
in themselves, give no clue to the actual 
internal conditions preceding or following 
from these financial transactions. They 
are, therefore, of little value in so far as 
concerns control over these internal affairs. 
Under favourable but unusual circum- 
stances, such as a uniform wage payment 
or a series of like operations on a like 
product, they may serve as a rough guide 
for future estimating, or as a check on 
the immediately previous estimating. 
These accounts, however, are still too 
frequently accepted by many manu- 
facturers as the last word in costing. 


Their Defects Demonstrated 


Others betray a sense of its unfitness 
by instituting a control through a system 
of time booking. This system is often 
crude and inefficient, not to say inexact. 
Time sheets are doctored to balance with 
wages, and far from being a control time 
booking becomes a farce. 

‘The manufacturing and profit and loss 
accounts, alias cost accounts, do not 
disclose immediately and thoroughly the 
cause of the difference which always arises 
between the estimated percentage of 
" oncost" charges and that rendered 
visible by the accounts. 
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Works ''oncost" may vary for a 
variety of reasons. There may be an 
increase or decrease in wages, which are 
the very basis of the charge, or a variation 
in the efficiency of labour, or a rise or 
fall in office salaries. These may act 
separately or in combination. 

The variation in “ office oncost"' is 
generally due to the ups and downs of 
the demand for the different products of 
a firm. Different and differing ratios of 
material to labour alter the very basis of 
the “ oncost " estimate. The ratio of the 
“ office oncost’’ to “ works cost " increases 
if the volume of work has decreased. 

It can easily be seen that these pseudo 
cost accounts do not show the why or 
the where of any item of profiteor loss. 
They do not show how efficient are or 
can be the use of time or material. They 
do not show where economies are prac- 
ticable or waste rampant. Losses and 
wastes are not separated from the “ costs ”’ 
or assets, 


Requirements of a Proper System 


Cost accountancy offers the reality for 
the shadow. It offers in its three divisions 
of cost finding, cost control, and cost 
estimating a complete safeguard to those 
who control and direct industry. 

From the above it will now be apparent 
that if a system of cost accountancy is 
to be of any use to a manufacturer, thee 
system must function correctly in each of 
its three divisions. i 

The purpose of these articles is to 
explain the principles of control, and the 
manner in which the expenditure so 
“controlled ’’ is reconciled with the 
ordinary books of account. 


e. 
Reconciliation Frequent and Auto- 
matic 


The reconciliation of cost accounts 
should be frequent, and the system 
arranged in such a manner that this 
frequent check is provided automatically, 


and without the necessity of extracting 
from the ordinary accounts special and 
separate statements in the manner pre- 
viously described. "With the application 
of the second division of cost accountancy, 
namely, “cost control" there is auto- 
matically provided the means of recon- 
ciling all expenditure either daily, weekly 
or monthly, whichever period is decided 
to be the most useful. Such periods will 
generally be governed by the magnitude 
of the business and the total value of 
expenditure over a given period. 

For the purpose of “control” the 
expenditure of a business, whether for 
labour, materials or other items, must 
be grouped and summarised according to 
incidence. This subdividing of expendi- 
ture will have been effected in connection 
with the system of cost finding, but for 
the purpose of explanation the diagram 
on page 97 is given to show this grouping 
of expenses, also the connection with the 
financial accounts, and the cost accounts 
by means of control accounts. 

The principles upon which the control 
accounts are operated is as follows. 


Materials Control 


The financial control of materials is 
facilitated if the various items are sub- 
divided into suitable headings such as— 

(a) Control of standard raw materials 
(i.e. those which comprise the output of 
the works or factory). 

(b) Control of completely manufactured 
goods bought outside and resold in the 
same condition as purchased. 

(c) Control of goods manufactured in 
the works or factory and which are ready 
for re-sale. 

With regard to (a) and (b) the account- 
ing transactions of these items in the 
financial books will have been dealt with, 
firstly, in the purchase day book, and 
secondly, by posting the totals in the 
general ledger as follows— ` 


Dr Purchases Cr Sundry creditors 
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` In the cost department the “ control " 
is effected as follows— 


(a) Standard raw Dr. Control account t 
S materi Raw materials 
(b) Factored goods Dr. 


Control account 
Factored goods 

In order to complete the principle of 

double entry in the cost department the 





As and when components or each batch 
of work is completed, and passed into 
the finished stores (c), the value of the 
work will be journalised thus— : 


Dr Control account (finished stock) 
Cr Work-in-progress account 


The credit to work-in-progress account 
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contra entries to the above may be as 


follows— 


Cr. Purchases (a) Raw materials 


(b) Factored goods 

The above debits (a) and (b) to the 
control accounts, less credits for allow- 
ances, returns to suppliers, etc., represent 
the value of materials delivered to, or ® 
placed in, the raw materials stores and 
the factored goods stores. The credits to 
these accounts are effected in the following 
manner. 


Flow of Materials 

The total value of all materials or goods 
issued from stores for manufacturing 
purposes (which is obtained from sum- 
maries prepared in the process of cost 
finding of the values of all stores requisi- 
tions), less the value of the stores credit 
notes, is journalised— 


Dr. Work-in-progress account 
Cr. Control account (raw materials) 


COST CONTROL 
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for wages and other charges on completed 
work will also be made at the same time, 
but these entries will be explained when 
dealing with the control accounts for 
those items. 


Losses and Wastage in Stores 


The above journal entries will be made 
at frequent periods, which may be daily, 
weekly or montkly, according to the 
requirements of the business. At the end 
of the accounting or financial periods the 
necessary adjustments relating to losses 
and wastage in stores, etc., must be made. 

is is usually effected by charging all 
such items to a stores losses and wastage 
account, the corresponding credit being 
made to the raw materials control account. 

It is sometimes the practice to debit 
any losses in the stores to the work-in- 
progress account, and to close the account 
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periodically by transferring from the 
work-in-progress account (at the same 
time as completed work is transferred) to 
the ordinary manufacturing or trading 
account in the financial books. 

With large concerns the “ stores losses 
and shrinkage account ” can conveniently 
be subdivided according to the incidence 
of: (a) shrinkage; (b) losses due to 
evaporation, etc.; (c) breakages ; (d) loss 
on turnover (i.e. weighing, etc.) ; (e) faulty 
materials rejected by works ; (f) obsolete 
stock. 


Control and Inventory 

It will now be observed that the raw 
material control account, besides being 
the means of providing effective gontrol 
over all materials purchased and con- 
sumed, provides a perpetual inventory of 
materials in sterling, and furthermore is 
the medium which will automatically 
reconcile the values of all purchases as 
shown in the financial books with the 
cost accounts, without the necessity of 
preparing the reconciliation statements 
previously referred to. 

Control accounts will establish full 
control over materials purchased, and 
enable their use to be traced to the various 
jobs, operations or processes. It may be 
observed here that with the cost finding 
section of a costing system, stock record 
cards will be in use which will only record 
the receipts and issues from stock in 
terms of units instead of values. 


Essential Functions of Materials 

Control 

A raw material control account, if 
operated on the above principle, will 
discharge three essential functions in the 
materials section of a costing systeth, 
namely— 

I. A perpetual inventory of stores in 
terms of money. 

2. Effective control in total and in 
detail. 
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3. The perpetual reconciliation of 
material costs with the financial accounts. 


Accurate Interim Trading Accounts 


With regard to the perpetual inventory 
of stores, it will be readily conceived that 
the preparation of accurate monthly or 
other periodical manufactyring or profit 
and loss accounts and other statistics, will 
not only become possible, but will enable 
such accounts to be compiled in less time 
and with more accuracy than is otherwise 
the case when the item has to be estimated 
or calculated upon performances and 
conditions that vary from day to day: 
With some costing systems an attempt is 
generally made to obtain this perpetual 
inventory by combining both quantities 
and values on the one stock record, under 
the assumption that such a method will 
entail less clerical labour than when two 
records are maintained, and is, therefore, 
more efficient and economical to run. 

This type. of record is usually in the 
form of a loose-leaf book or card system, 
and is given the title of stock or stores 
ledger. 

In actual practice, however, this method 
is found to be very inaccurate, and instead 
of being economical is actually more 
expensive. It entails a considerable num- 
ber of calculations, whereas with the 
method already described values are 
"dealt with in totals only either daily, 
weekly or monthly, and details in terms 
of units recorded by means of the orthodox 
stock record cards. A stores ledger, which 
combines a record .of both values and 
quantities, has a very limited application, 
and it should never be used by firms 
whose consumption in raw materials and 
parts runs into a large number of different 
items. With those industries, however, 
that only use a small number of items the 
method has its advantages. 


(To be continued) 
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Modern Electric Lighting in Factories - 


Director of the Electric Lamp 


$5 
oop o The standard of industrial lighting has been raised appreciably. The consumption of artificial light: 
i is rapidly increasing. Better lighting pays handsomely. Poor lighting is not only à serious handicap - 
i to production, it is a severe strain on the nerves and increases the liability to accidents. It is ably 
i urged in this article that abundant illumination, scientifically directed on the machine, on the bench, 
1 or the desk, as the case may be, confers immense benefits upon employer and employee alike. 
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HE cheapest of all commodities 
to-day is electric light. Not only is 
electric current as cheap, broadly speak- 
ing, as it was before the war, but within 
the same period electric lamps have 
-advanced rapidly in efficiency. The result 
is that a certain amount of illumination 
costs less now than it did ten years ago. 
Of how many products can this be said ? 
Progress in the cheapness of electric 
light has been a great encouragement to 
the use of morelight. Looking back over 
>the last decade or two, we can realise 
¿how greatly the standard of illumination 
. has risen in factories, workshops, streets, 
"shops, and houses. We accept as a 
matter of course what our predecessors 
would have considered an extravagant 
blaze of light. "And still more and more 
light is demanded, partly because it assists 
. production and stimulates business, and, 
partly because it cheers the human spirit 
and ministers to health. 


Good Lighting Pays 

It is only in relation to the low standards 
of last century that moden electric light 
can, by any stretch of justice, be described 
as “extravagant.” We are still some 
way from the ideal in artificial illumina- 
tion ; and it is not too bold to prophecy 
_ that people ten years hence will be using 
twice as much light as they do to-day. 
In any event the cost of providing light, 
and plenty of it, is so small a proportion 


——— 


By C. W. SULLY 
Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain, Ltd. 
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of the total expenses of an industrial or. 
commercial business that the question, . 
“Can we afford it?" need never be 
heard. Such increase in cost as may be 
involved in raising the standard of 


illumination is, moreover, covered again 


and again by augmented production, by 
reduced accident risk, by the improved 
health of employees, and by the general 
"toning-up " which results from good 
lighting. : 


Electric Lamp's Astonishing 
Progress 


It is very interesting to measure, by a 


the standard of money, the remarkable 
progress of the electric lamp. The follow- 
ing table gives the total costs, with various 
types of electric lamp, of obtaining 1,000 
candle hours (the equivalent of 1,000 
candles for one hour or one candle for 


1,000 hours) with current at 6d. per unit, — 
The dates given indicate the year in which 


each type of lamp was introduced in à 
commercial form— 








Tantalum 
Lamp (1908). (1913). 
(1896) © (1995). (Vacuum.) | (Gasfilled.) . 
22:8d. 12*5d. 96d. Grad, 














appeared just before the war, thus gave _ 
for 6d. what in 1896 cost close upon 25. - 
At its introduction, the gasfilled lamp. 
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was made only in very large sizes, suitable 
for lighting large spaces; but since that 
time progressive improvements in manu- 
facture have led to the satisfactory 
production of smaller sizes, down to the 
“ 40-watt " standard suitable: for small 
rooms. With so efficient a lamp gradually 


becoming available over practically the 





. 
SEMI-INDIRECT LIGHTING OF A COMPOSITORS' ROOM IN A PRINTING WORKS 


advance in the method of use. Better 
light has accompanied more light. Lamp 
makers have not only improved the 
efficiency and range of lamps; a series 
of reflectors has been developed, and 
other fittings scientifically designed to 
direct and diffuse the light in the manner 
calculated to give the best illumination 


SPRUE P RETR ERE REE. 





A feature is the good diffusion of light and soft shadows 


whole range of demand, from a sitting 
room to the Stadium, it is not surprising 
that a more generous use was made of 
light. In 1912 the average wattage of 
lamps used in Great Britain was 36-1. 
In 1917 it was 48-8; and in 1922 it hael 
risen to 57:4. In 1932 it will be much 
higher still. 


The Art of Good Lighting 


Along with this increase in the amount 
of light used there has been a marked 


The 


under the particular circumstances. 
art of good lighting consists in arranging 
lamps of certain sizes, and fitted with 
appropriate reflectors, in such positions as 
will ensure adequate illumination in the 
right place. By “in the right place " is 
meant various things according to condi- 
tions. In a factory it means on the 
" working plane," the tools or benches. 
In a shop it means the counters 
and shelves where the goods are dis- 
played. So flexible is modern electrical 
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illumination that, whatever the demand 
for illumination, it can be met by the stan- 
dard supplies of gasfilled lamps and fittings. 


How Glare is Avoided 


The improvement in the art of illumina- 
tion has been largely the creation of 


good lighting that brilliant sources 

light should be kept well above one's line 
of sight. 
small lamps hung low down, we have 

series of powerful gasfilled lamps arranged 
overhead in diffusing fittings, which giv« 
a uniform and powerful flood of light 


Thus, in place of numerou 





OVERHEAD LIGHTING IN AN ENGINEERING WORKSHOP 


the lamp makers. They have made a 
scientific study of lighting, and are 
developing illuminating engineering de- 
partments, staffed by specialists, who are 
engaged upon research into new methods 
of illumination and upon the solution of 
all sorts of practical problems. One 
thing they have studied with special 
attention is the phenomenon of “ glare ” 
—the effect of bright lights shining into 
the eye. As a result of their studies it 
has now become an established rule of 


free from glare, over the 
be illuminated. 


whole spa e to 


Expert Advice Available 

Although illumination has thus become 
a fcognised branch of science, there is n 
need for the ordinary user of electric light 
to undergo a course of technical training 
in order to secure better lighting. The 
illuminating engineering departments ri 
ferred to exist to give him the service he 


needs. Whether it is a question of a 











= factory, a workshop, an office, a store, a 
= living room, or anything else, experts are 
- available to examine the needs of the 
case and provide a detailed scheme of 
illumination, specifying the sizes and types 
of lamps, the patterns of reflectors, and 
the positions of the various lighting units. 
= For many years the Home Office has 
given close attention to the lighting of 
factories and workshops, recognising that 
. better lighting stimulates output and 
. promotes the health and safety of opera- 
tives. The requirements now laid down 
by the authorities (and likely to be 
strengthened by legislative action) need 
give no industrialist any concern. They 
can be met by adopting the advice to be 
_ obtained from illuminating engineering 
"departments. 










Evils of Bad Lighting 

Nevertheless, it is highly important, 
-both from the humanitarian and the 
financial points of view, that industrialists 
should take the illumination factor seri- 
< ously. The researches made by the Home 
-. Office show that there is a close relation 
between the number of accidents and the 
degree and character of illumination. 
There is good reason also for attributing 
to bad lighting much of the nerve strain 
and indifferent health associated with 

industrial and commercial work. 





Good Lighting a Short Cut to 
Increased Production 


Overwhelming evidence has been de- 
rived from many industries that better 
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lighting enables operatives, without any. 
greater exertions, to produce more and 
to produce better. “ Light,” it has been 
well said, “is a tool" With good light 
the efficiency of a factory can be increased — 
to a degree which makes the question of... 
cost of light altogether negligible. 

Quite the most impressive experiences 
in this connection have been with factories . 
which have made more than one upward: 
step in lighting improvement. Having  - 
realised the practical benefits of a rise 
in the standard of illumination, they have. 
made another rise, and yet another, find- , 
ing each time that the improvement paid. 
There seems, indeed, to be no limit to the . 
economic benefit of better lighting. Home _ 
Office recommendations should therefore _ 
be treated as the minimum, not the 
maximum. 

We are, in short, in sight of the time 
when production by artificial light will 
be as good in every way as production 
by daylight at its best. Thanks to the 
modern electric lamp and the modern 
art of illumination, we can flood our 
factories with light at a remarkably small 
cost. And it is worth bearing in mind 
that, while daylight in our northern 
latitudes is distinctly a variable quantity, 
electric light is constant and is under 
complete control both as to amount and ` 
distribution. Ifthe problem of illumina- 

e. don is treated with imagination and 
commercial courage, there need be no 
drawback, and there may be many 
advantages in dependence upon artificial 
light. 














HE essays received in connection with 

the September Competition (the last of 
the present series) were of a uniformly high 
standard, but they were rather disappoint- 
ing in number. The subject ‘ Are German 
Reparations Beneficial or Prejudicial to 
British Trade ? " was undoubtedly a difficult 


Summer Prize Competitions 


one, but it has been the theme of consider- . 
able discussion in the Press, and a larger 
entry was confidently anticipated. The cash . 
prize of Two Guineas was awarded to 
Mr. A. LALOR, um 
40 Harlesden Road, N.W.10,.... 
whose excellent essay is published on page 128. = 









Some Taxation Comparisons and 
Anomalies 


By O. W. OurvgBs 
Accountant and Income Tax Specialist 
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T taxation borne by the subjects 
of Great Britain compels the admira- 
tion of the entire world. Even the 
British taxpayer himself (in his less 
prejudiced moments) has to admit to a 
secret feeling of pride in his unique 
position of paying proportionately more 


taxes than any foreign taxpayer. The 
figures are indeed stupendous. The 
1923/24 Revenue from the | United 
Kingdom was made up as follows— 
TABLE OF TOTAL REVENUE 
£ 
Customs ‘ E " " . 120,000,000 
Excise 148,000,000 
Motor Vehicle. Duties 15,000,000 
Estate, etc., Duties f + 58,000,000 
Stamps 21,000,000 
Land Tax, House Duty and Mineral 
Rights Duty 3,000,000 
Property and Pine Tex n . 269,000,000 
Super-tax à ; E 61,000,000 
Corporation Profits Tax 23,000,000 
Post Office . . 52,000,000 
Interest on Loans A i . 12,000,000 
Miscellaneous Receipts . : + $3,000,000 
Total 835,000,000 





Spread over the population of the 
United Kingdom this means a taxation 
per head of £15 18s., as compared with the 
pre-war rate of £3 rrs. The table shown 
opposite, supplied recently by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, shows roughly the 
position of the British, as compared with 
the foreign and dominion taxpayer. 

The most striking anomaly in the 
table, to the ordinary citizen, is that the 
average rate of taxation in Germany is 
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Some of the fantastic anomalies which abound in our system of taxation are here effectively exposed. 
Further simplification is imperative, and the writer makes out a convincing case for his plea that the 
general incidence of taxation needs impartial scientiüc investigation and adjustment. 
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considerably less than that of the Allied 
powers. Mr. Snowden, however, in pre- 
senting this statement, was careful to 
say that “international comparisons of 
this nature require to be used with great 
caution, owing to the differing national 
wealth, financial systems and social and 
economic structure of the countries 
compared." 


Some General Questions 


Reverting to the table of British 
revenue given above, further interesting 
questions present themselves. One can 
imagine a Utopian critic asking why the 
national revenue should be derived from 
such taxation at all. He might wonder, 
for instance, at the curious system under 
which persons are allowed to make largely 
varying incomes and are then required 


eto pay varying portions back to the 


country from which those incomes are 





TABLE OF COMPARATIVE TAXATION 


Amount of Tax per head 

1913-14 1923-24 

(actual) (estimated) 

e £ s.d £ s d 

United Kingdom . 311 0 15 18 o 

France . š 3 7 0 6 18 2 

United States  . I 7 II 6 14 10 

Italy . è . 2 2 8 3 611 
Germany . ` I Io 8 4 1 

Canada š . 3 8 2 719 8 

Australia 

(Commonwealth) 3 8 1 8 19 

Australa (States) I $5 II 3.4 2 

South Africa a I9 0 3 9 II 

South Africa (Prov.) o4 9 Oo II 9 

d . 6 3 0 I2 5 3 
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derived. He might also want to know 
why in addition to this national taxation, 
one has also to pay unrelated local taxes 
in the form of water rates, poor rates, 
‘police rates, etc. Such speculations pos- 
sibly have little practical value at the 
present time, but it may certainly be a 
fruitful exercise to examine a few of the 
more striking anomalies of the present 
system of taxation. Why, for example, 
given the necessity for taxation, should 
it be necessary to tax the subject in so 
many and various ways? As an out- 
standing authority on taxation has stated : 
“a transfer of a property frequently 
brings liability to Income Tax, Super-tax, 
Excess Profits Duty, Corporation Profits 
Tax and Stamp Duties; while the 
property itself may be liable to House 
Duty, Land Tax and various Licence 
duties.” 1 Since that was written, three 
of the duties mentioned have been 
abolished, but the fact remains that the 
ramifications of taxation remain amazing 
and further simplification seems overdue. 
Super-tax, though a form of income tax, 
is separately assessed. There are three 
duties involved in the passing of property 
at death—estate duty, succession duty 
and legacy duty. Schedule A of the 
income tax covers the taxation of lands, 
yet there is a separate land tax assessed 
quite separately according to extremely 
complicated laws. Corporation Profits 
Tax has been abolished yet Corporation 
Duty remains. The Customs duties, 
excise duties and excise licences affect 
articles as various as cigarettes, cine- 
matograph films, sugared almonds, 
ethyl bromide, marzipan, gsamophones, 
matches, playing cards and chartreuse ; 
and persons as various as sweets retailers, 
pawnbrokers, auctioneers, street hawkers, 
plate dealers and gamekeepers. Whether 
you are a publican, a chimney sweep, a 
motor-cyclist or a dog-fancier, you must 


1 Taxahon Annual. W E. Snelling 


(Sur Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd) 


pay your separate toll to the Revenue. 
In the realm of the stamp duties, the 
imposts are fantastic both in their variety 
and nomenclature. A letter of marque 
and reprisal would cost you £5, an 
affidavit half-a-crown, a certificate of 
registration for an alkali works £5, a 
cheque 2d., a marriage licence ros. and 
a precept of clare constat 5s. One must 
admit the present day necessity for 
making the revenue net as wide as 
possible, but such a variety of imposts 
would appear quite unwarranted. It 
seems an apt case for the application of 
William of Occam's famous “ razor '— 
" Entia non sunt praeter necessitatem 
muliiblicanda ! " 


Direct and Indirect Taxation 


In considering the sources of taxation 
the general question also naturally arises 
as to the relationship of direct to indirect 
taxation. If there must be the two 
varieties of taxation, should there not be 
soine scientific principle underlying their 
relations to each other and to the tax- 
payer? The following table shows the 
actual proportions between the two taxes 
for the last ten years— 


TABLE or Direct AND INDIRECT 











TAXATION 
Excess 
Ordinary Profits 
@ Year. Indirect Duty 
% % 
1914—I5 39°9 = 
1915—16 39:8 — 
1916-17 23°7 27'4 
1917—18 17:3 36:3 
1918-19 20°5 36°0 
1919—20 28:0 28:90 
1920—21 31:84 21'12 
1921-22 37:29 3°48 
1922-23 35°58 "8 
1923-24 36°57 "25 
1924-25 33°90 1°17 
(est ) 











It will be seen that the proportions 
have varied considerably and that no 
constant basis can have been taken ‘for 
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determining them. In view of the stand- 
ard principle that taxation should have 
regard to the ability to pay and that 
indirect taxation probably hits the poorer 
classes of the community as hard as, if 
not harder than, the more fortunate 
classes, it would seem that an inquiry 
into the incidence of the two forms of 
taxation is now overdue. It would not 
appear an impossible task to enunciate 
some general economic principle of rela- 
tionship and to give practical effect 
thereto in taxation legislation. l 

Involved in this question is the par- 
ticular incidence of the direct taxes, 
more particularly the income tax, which 
is now the greatest single tax in the 
country. Generally speaking, about 
half-a-million persons actually pay taxes 
on income, out of a population of about 
50,000,000 and an electoral roll of about 
20,000,000. Such a state of affairs 
appears to justify a reversal of the old 
principle of “ no taxation without repre- 
sentation.” It may be argued that in 
reality much of this taxation is passed on 
to the remaining population in increased 
prices, but this only -emphasises the 
point that the general incidence of taxa- 
tion needs impartial scientific investigation 
and adjustment. 


Income Tax Anomalies 


Income tax and super-tax last year 
realised £330,000,000. That 
enormous amount can be collected with 
.so little friction and dislocation points 
not only to the vast resources of the 
country in general and to the vast 
patience of the taxpayer in particular, 
but also to a wonderful tax-collecting 
organisation. The 1920 Report of the 
Royal Commission on the income tax 
put the matter very well when it stated 
“ The financial position of over 6,000,000 
people is brought under review annually 
for the purpose of determining the 
income tax to be paid by them, andthe 


e 
such .an 


main direction and control of the great 
machine necessary to accomplish this end 
devolves upon the Board of Inland 
Revenue. If any considerable amount 
of dissatisfaction existed with the ad- 
ministration so controlled, if indeed that 
administration were not of a high order, 
we conceive that it must have formed 
the subject of comment before such a 
body as this Commission. The absence 
of adverse criticism and still more the 
opinion we have been able to form during 
our inquiry, compel us to endorse the 
testimony of witnesses as to the general 
efficiency of the work carried on by the 
Board and by the officials for whom 
they are directly responsible.” 

It is inevitable, however, that taxation 
upon the present tremendous scale must 
cause anomalies in its operation. It is 
equally certain, as witness the work 
of the Royal Commission on the income 
tax itself, that these anomalies may be 
steadily adjusted so as to fit the burden 
to the back best able to bear it. The 
Income Tax Consolidation Act of 1918 
did much to remove ambiguities that had 
arisen through the patch-work system 
of piling Finance Act on Finance Act year 
after year for nearly a century. From 
1920 many further steps have been taken 
which have resulted in further simph- 
fications. But there are stil many 
inequalities in the incidence of the income 
tax and many archaic methods in its 
assessment. "These, it should be remem- 
bered, do not always operate in the 
Revenue's favour; some are to the 
general advantage of the taxpayer, and 
some are to the advantage of one class of 
taxpayer a$compared with another class. 


Anomalies in Income Tax Adminis- 
tration 


The average taxpayer is usually very 
puzzled as to the different assessing 
authorities and officers. There is cer- 
tainly a need for simplification in this 
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direction. Why, for instance, is the 
super-tax (which is an additional income 
tax) levied by a body entirely separate 
from that which determines income tax 
liability ? Then again, why the redund- 
ant Assessor of Taxes, who never really 
assesses anything ? In the normal course 
tax is collected by a collector appointed 
by the local commissioners on an assess- 
ment supposedly made by an assessor, 
but really made by an inspector of taxes 
who, though responsible to the Board of 
Inland Revenue, is appointed by the 
Treasury! While admitting that the tax- 
payer's interests should be fully protected, 
it is impossible to justify such a cumbrous 
arrangement as this. It is certain that 
much saving in time, labour and expense 
would result from the legal devolution 
of the whole machinery of income tax 
assessment upon inspectors of taxes 
directly appointed by the Board of 
Inlànd Revenue. The irony of the mat- 
ter is that though in actual practice the 
inspector of taxes is the real local assessing 
authority, proposals made by the Royal 
Commission in 1920 to legalise his position 
met with storms of opposition! It is 
another curiosity of the present adminis- 
tration that appeals against assessments 
made by the special commissioners are 
heard by the commissioners who have 
made them. There is no doubt that the 
whole system .could be easily adjusted 
so as to facilitate the work of the Inland 
Revenue without sacrificing any of the 
taxpayer's safeguards in the way of 
unofficial courts of appeal. 


Inequalities of Incidence 


Unfortunately it will probably always 
be impossible to avoid anomalies -in 
assessment owing to the nature and scope 
of the income tax. It is well known 
that many persons pay income tax who 
should not, and vice versa. It seems in- 
"congruous that the shop-assistant earning 
£3 a week has to pay his pound or so of 
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income tax, yet the hawker in the street 
outside earns probably a great deal more 
and never pays a farthing. The widow 
dependent on a few dividends or a little 
property for her living usually pays tax 
at the full rate on this income and is 
often entirely ignorant of her legal 
remedy. Such difficulties are almost 
insurmountable, yet there are others that 
are capable of adjustment. For example, 
on the grounds of general equity, there 
seems no adequate reason why farmers 
and property owners should be assessed 
on an estimated annual value instead 
of the actual income derived from their 
property. In the case of an owner- 
occupier of a property some such basis 
must of course be adopted, but in other 
cases it seems only fair that the actual 
rent received (less the necessary allow- 
ances for repairs, etc.) should form the 
correct basis for assessment. Then there 
is the case of the employee who, in addition 
to a salary, receives free board and 
lodging or housing. Such a person is 
taxed only on salary received and thus 
obtains a considerable advantage over 
any other person in receipt of equal 
salary without other benefits. Again, 
we have the case of the foreign operatic 
star who in a short visit to this country 
may earn many thousands of pounds 
and pay no income tax whatever owing 
eto the slowness of the machinery for 
assessment and collection. Here the 
Inland Revenue might, with advantage, 
copy the example of most foreign coun- 
tries, where income tax in such cases is 
deducted either week by week at the 
theatre or finally in one lump before the 
country is left. On the general question 
of evasion expert opinion is divided. 
While all are agreed that this despicable 
practice should be stamped out, so that 
the burden of taxation should be equally 
distributed, there is strong prejudice in 
this country against the finest method 
of suppressing it, namely compulsory 
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production of banking accounts. In the 
writer’s opinion the best comment on 
this subject is to be found in the table 
of comparative taxation given above. 
It will be noticed that New Zealand pays 
a far higher rate than any other country 
except the United Kingdom, and the 
examination of banking accounts ts required 
under New Zealand income tax laws. 

‘While it is fairly safe to admit that the 
Revenue loses more tax by evasion than 
it gains by excessive assessment, the 
Revenue certainly gains in the matter of 
additional assessments for past years. 
Although legally the right of assessor 
and assessed are equal in this matter, 
both having the right to re-open assess- 
ments for six past years, the Revenue 
does in fact insist in many cases on 
re-opening assessments for an almost 
unlimited number of years. Further, 
where additional duty proves to be 
payable, interest is charged on the amount 
due. On the other hand, the taxpayer 
cannot claim for more than six back 
years, and he certainly cannot obtain 
interest on the money which has been 
kept by the Revenue. 


Some Anomalies of Assessment 


As regards the actual assessment of 
profits for income tax purposes, the 
anomalies are many and various. Some 
of these are highly technical and coulde 
only be illustrated by lengthy and com- 
plicated examples, but a few may be 
generally indicated. One of the most 
puzzling features of the income tax to 
the ordinary taxpayer is the way in which 
the basis of assessment varies for different 
classes of income. An iron works is 
assessed on the profits of the year pre- 
ceding the year of assessment; an iron 
mine on the average of the five preceding 
years. Income from foreign securities 
is assessed on the actual income of the 
year of assessment, income from foreign 
possessions on an average of the three 


preceding years. A farmer is normally 
charged under Schedule B on the esti- 
mated annual rental value of his farm, 
yet he can claim assessment under 
Schedule D on his actual profits if these 
prove to be less. If the profits are 
greater than the rental value, the Revenue 
has no recourse. A tithe is charged on 
the amount arising in the year preceding 
the year of assessment; a tithe in kind 
is assessed on a three years’ average ; 
a manorial due on a seven years’ average. 
Typists and draftsmen, not being officially 
regarded as “manual” workers, are 
assessed yearly ; but chefs and liftsmen, 
who are so regarded, are assessed quarterly. 

The income tax year, running from 
6th April to 5th April, is another pecu- 
liarity of the income tax, and there 
appears to be no insuperable reason why 
this could not be made to run from Ist 
January to 31st December, and thus 
tally with the accounting period which 
most businesses adopt. It is a further 
confusion to the taxpayer that he is 
usually required in April or May to make 
his return of income for the year which 
has only just commenced. Even the 
official dates for payment of duty do not 
seem to have much relation to the year 
of assessment. Thus for the year 1925-26 
tax is normally payable in January, 
1926, and July, 1926. In connection 
with the payment of tax by instalments, 
there seem to be further inequalities 
which could be removed. For instance, 
a person in receipt of income from foreign 
industrial shares or from untaxed interest 
is required to pay the tax thereon ~in 
one limp sym in January, whereas tax 
is paid on salaries, etc., in two instalments 
iry January and July. In view of the 
fact that differentiation is made between 
earned and investment income when 
tax is computed, it seems inequitable 
further to penalise the recipient of in- 
vestment income in this way. The super- 
tax payer, too, is not legally allowed 
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payment in more than one instalment, 
though owing to the high rate of tax, 
payment in one lump has now in practice 
become more the exception than the rule. 

In the actual working out of lability 
to income tax or of claims to repayment 
of tax, many odd features are discovered. 
Thus in certain circumstances it may 
happen, perfectly legally, that a company 
may be compelled to deduct a greater 
amount of tax from its dividends than 
it is required to pay over to the Revenue ! 
It can also happen that a company may 
receive Dominion Income Tax relief 
considerably in excess of what it has 
actually suffered. In the case of a 


husband earning a small salary with a 
wife in receipt of taxed income, the 
husband is legally entitled to recover the 
tax deducted from his wife's income, 
or to set it off against his own. 

The list of these curiosities could be 
considerably lengthened and every new 
taxation enactment seems to bring further 
anomalies in its train, but the illustrations 
given should suffice to show that our 
taxation system, though the most mar- 
vellous machine of its kind, is by no 
means perfect, and should be capable of 
continual improvement if the searchlight 
of publicity is steadily Drought at to bear 
on its imperfections. 


The Export Trade Inquiry 


HE Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 

as is usual with this live body, are 
taking very seriously the Government inquiry 
into British export trade. They have sent 
every member a thoughtfully compiled 
questionnaire, to which they urge that 
prompt answers be given. They seek the 
fullest data possible, but to safeguard private 
interests they suggest that details be given 
by way of percentages. Members are asked 
to state the respective proportions in 1913- 
I4 of home and export trade, compared with 
the present-day proportions ; whether export 
trade difficulties experienced to-day are due 
to (a) competition by manufacturers in the 
particular export market ; (b) competition by 
foreign firms ; or (c) tariffs-imposed in foreign 
countries on manufactured imports. Where 
keen foreign competition is felt, they ask 
whether this is due to (a) lower wages paid 
by foreign competitors; (b) longer hours 
worked by foreign competing labour ; or (c) 
greater output per man. With respect to 
keen foreign competition in home trade, 
those suffering are asked to indicate whether 
they attribute their troubles to (a) lower 
wages paid by foreign competition; (b) 
longer hours worked by foreign competing 
labour; (c) greater output per man; (4) 
absence of a customs tariff on imported 


(e) depreciated exchanges of com- 
peting countries; (f) stinted output of 
workers at home; (g) taxation and local 
rates; (h) cost of motive power, eg. 
gas and electricity; (f) the frequency of 
industrial disputes. 

Questions follow as to comparative prices, 
pre-war and present, in home and overseas 
markets; as to the number of workpeople 
employed pre-war and now; as to rates of 
pay; hours constituting the working week ; 
average turnover, amount of production 
per man; influence on prices of trade board 
decisions, if any; and of railway rates and 
shipping freights, cost of fuel, income tax, 

elocal rates; and, finally, members are 
invited to state in general terms whether 
their trade has been affected by: (a) change 
in the hours of labour; (b) increase or 
decrease in prices; (c) the state of the cur- 
rency and the banking laws; (d) restriction 
or inflation of credit; (e) over-production ; 
(f) communication with other markets; (g) 
legislation affecting trade. 

Other chambers might well follow the 
example of the Birmingham Chamber, whose 
secretariat should, if members deal con- 
scientiously with this document, be in a 
position to co-ordinate and compile a report, 
fuly substantiated, that will be of great 
value to the Commission. 


goods ; 





Harnessing the Nile in the Sudan 


How the Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile will bring Millions of Acres 
under Irrigation for the Cu'tivation of Cotton 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F.R.G.S. 


" ! 
<o of The Sudan has certainly been to the fore of late. 
. 1 itwasthe main subject of the official conversations 
1 
1 


Lancashire looks to it for enormously increased su 
account of the Gezira Irrigation Scheme is of timely interest. 
of the largest dam in the world—a monument of British engineering skill-—and the digging of 
thousands of miles of canals right in the heart of the Gezira Plain. 
i problem of our future supply of cotton, it will also be the means of inaugurating a new era of commercial 
i i prosperity throughout the Sudan. 
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TE preparations which are now being 

made for resuming work on the great 
Sennar Dam, in the Sudan, recall the 
engineers’ recent victory over the floods 
of the Nile, the political significance of the 
undertaking, and what it will mean in 
imperial development. This colossal bar- 
rage, which is being thrown across the 
Blue Nile, below Khartum, is a greater 
undertaking than the erection of the 
mighty..Assuan Dam in Upper Egypt. 
Then sthere is its political significance. 
Egypt has control of the Nile from its 
source, and the extremists in that country 
have been using this argument as a pre- 
text for their claim to the Sudan. But 
the claim does not bear investigation, for 
more than sufficient water comes down 
the great river to supply the needs of 
Egypt as well as those of the Sudan® 
several times over. Furthermore, the 
Sudan will be taking water when it is not 
required by Egypt—water which would 
only run away as waste to the sea. 


A £4,000,000 Contract 


The new barrage, which is now well on 
the way to completion, is situated at 
Makwar, formerly an insignificant village, 
some I70 miles south of Khartum, on 
the banks of the Blue Nile. The latter 
city stands at the junction of the White 
and Blue Niles. In the fork formed by 
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Egypt lays claim to this imperial dependency, and F 
between Zaghul Pasha and the Premier last month. 
pplies of cotton for the mills. i 
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Hence this graphic 
The scheme has called for the. erection. 





While it should do much to solve the 





these two rivers and for 200 miles south- 
wards is the Gezira Plain, and the object of 
the unjlrtaking is to bring a portion:of 
it under irrigation for the cultivation of 

cotton for the mills of Lancashire. The. 
idea of such a scheme was mooted b 











William Garston so long ago as 1899, 


and in 1919 the work was put - 
in the hands of a foreign firm of con- . 
tractors. Unfortunately, however, the 


undertaking was not found to be pro- . 
gressing safisfactorily, so the Sudan: 
Government invited Mr. F. T. Hopkinson, 

a director of Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, 
to inspect the work and report upon it. 
He made a careful survey and in the end 
condemned the methods employed—lock, 
stock, and barrel Tenders were then . 
invited for the work and in open. 


nm 
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competition the contract was awarded to 
Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, the sum 
involved amounting to nearly £4,000,000. 
By the terms of the contract the under- 
taking must be completed by July next, 
otherwise the contractors will forfeit a 
sum of £100,000. 


Problems of Irrigation 

There is no piece of engineering work 
that presents such varied problems as 
that of irrigation. You cannot carry 
water on to the land you desire to irrigate 


"P. shore. 


- oe 
aera ors t 


the surface, while the stream is also 
divided by a small island, which enabled 
the engineers to deal with one channel at 
a time. The smaller or western arm of 
the stream was dealt with first. Sudds, 
or earthen embankments, were thrown 
across the channel, both above and below 
the stream, when the water was pumped 
out, and work on the site commenced. - 
Along the site of the dam a temporary 
wooden platform, or gantry, was built, 
consisting of massive timbers carried on 
a forest of stout piles. Some idea of the 





Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT SENNAR DAM 


It crosses the Blue Nile at Makwar, 170 miles south of Khartum, is 3,300 metres, or nearly two miles, in length, and 


will have a maximum height from foundations of over 120 feet. 


Our view 15 taken looking upstream, showing one section 


of the dam above the water level. The height of the structure may be noted by the dam wall on the extreme right. The 


flood waters now flow right over the dam wall on the left and the gantry seen on the right, 


When they recede in November, 


work will be"continued with the water flowing through the sluices. 


without first raising it to that level, and 
this means the throwing of a barrage or 
dam across a nearby stream whereby the ® 
water is held back and raised to the desired 
height. But you cannot erect a dam at 
any spot you like. A hundred and one 
points have to be taken into consideration 
—the nature of the bed of the stream, its 
distance from the area toebe irrigated, 
the general lie of the land, the supply of 
the necessary materials, while governing 
it all is the important question of cost. 


Forty Feet Below River Bed 


These conditions were found to exist 
at Makwar. A ridge of rock crosses the 
river at this point at no great depth below 


strength of this temporary structure may 
be gauged when it is stated that loco- 
motives run along it pulling trains of 
trucks, each loaded with 40 tons weight 
of stone, in addition to which there are 
numerous cranes and other machinery. 
It was by means of the cranes that the 
excavated material was raised and the 
stones lowered for the building of the 
great retaining wall. The foundations go 
down to the solid rock, from 25 ft. to 40 ft. 
and more below what was originally the 
bed of the stream. 


The Sudanese Temperament 


Very soon Makwar blossomed into a 
flourishing township, where the large staff 
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necessarily required for a work of this 
magnitude is accommodated. There are 
British engineers, mechanics, clerks, crane 
drivers, etc.; masons, stone-cutters, 
carpenters, and locomotive drivers from 
southern Europe; gangs of Egyptian 
labourers, famous for their carrying and 
"muck-shifting " capabilities; ^ while 
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ing characteristic is a cheery fatalism 
which induces a very comfortable outlook 
on life, while this, in turn, gives them their 
unfailing good humour. All things, to 
them, are under the immediate control of 
Allah, whose *“‘ moving finger writes, and, 
having writ, moves on." Why, then, 
they argue, should mere man concern 


SECURING THE foun DATIONS 


Our photograph depicts the digging of the foundations of the Sennar Dam in the centre of the river. 
places to go down 40 feet below the bed of the stream before solid rock was found, 


It was necessary in 
Note the sudd or carthen embankment 


on the left and the gantry running alongside the site of the dam, 


multitudes 


of the local Sudanese are 
employed. The latter, while hardly such 
efficient “labourers” as the Egyptians, 


have nevertheless their own sphere of 
usefulness. Though disinclined, as a rule, 
to bend their backs unceasingly for hours 
on end over some task which they con- 
sider a drudgery, they are more to be 
relied on for individual jobs where they 
can take a pride in a real or imagined 
responsibility. Perhaps their most strik- 


about life—or death—for that 
Some months ago a Sudanese 
the 


Was 


himself 
matter ! 
swimming from shore to one of 
dredgers anchored in mid-channel 
pursued by a ravenous crocodile, and 
reached safety with only a few yards 
separating him from a pair of well-armed 
jaws. Ten minutes later his job took him 
on shore again, and as no boat was avail- 
able at the moment he coolly jumped 
overboard and swam back. 
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Stone and Cement Supplies 

Being a masonry structure, huge quan- 
tities of stone are needed for the erection 
of the dam, and this comes from a granite 
hill some thirty miles or so away which 
juts out of the plain to a height of 500 ft. 
along a length of several miles. Here 
quarries have been established and an 


It would take an hour to walk from one 
end of the structure to the other and 
back. It is a thousand metres longer 
than the famous Assuan Dam. The 
maximum height from foundations will 
be over r2oft. At its base the great 
retaining wall will have a width of some 
go ft. gradually tapering to 23 ft. at the 





DEEP CHANNEL PART OF THE SENNAR DAM UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Note the gantry from which the retaining wall was built. 


The timbers are carried on brick and masonry bases. 


On the 


platform run locomotives pulling trains of trucks each loaded with 40 tons weight of stone as well as heavy cranes and 
other n@&chinery. 


army of stone-cutters are continually at 
work blasting and hewing out the stone, 
often dispatching a couple of thousand 
tons weight of blocks a day down to the 
dam site. The necessary cergent is manu- 
factured on the site from material which 
exists in abundance in the vicinity. There 
is an up-to-date cement factory, capable 
of an output of a thousand tons a week. 


Structure of the Dam 


The dam will have a total length of 
3,300 metres, or close upon two miles. 


top, over which the railway will run. 
Over 15,408,000 cub. ft. of masonry and 
100,000 tons of Portland cement will be 
requisitioned in its erection. The total 
weight of the finished structure will be over 
a million tons. The flow of the stream 
will be controlled by means of sluice gates, 
which are being supplied by Ransomes 
and Rapier of Ipswich. There will be 
80 main sluices, 27 ft. high and 7 ft. 
wide; 14 canal regulator sluices, 17 ft. 
high and just over ro ft. wide; and 112 
spillways. 
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Problem of the Eastern Channel had only nine months to carry out all t] 
After the western section of the damhad work and the question was: could it 

been erected up to the height of thesills of done ? 

the sluices, work was begun on the eastern 

channel. This section of the river is not Dramatic Race Against Time 

only wider, but much deeper than the The Blue Nile rises in the mountains of 

other channel and, as a result, it entailed Abyssinia and during the rainy seasor 
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NiGHT Work OÑ THE SENNAR Dam 


In their race against the floods the engineers found it necessary to work continuously day and night, and 
shows a scene at night, The dam is seen slowly rising in the deeper or eastern channe 


much more complex work on the sudds. which lasts for three or four months, t 
It was the desire of the engineers to pre- flood waters pour down from Abyssin 
vent, if possible, the re-sudding of the with enormous and apparently unco: 
channel another season. This meant that  trollable force. Could the second half 
they had to divert the flow of the the dam be raised before the floods cam: 
stream back again to the western channel, The engineers made their calculations a: 
excavate the bed of the stream for founda- declared it could be done. It was, nex 


tions, and build up the great retain- theless, an anxious time. In the first 
ing wall sufficiently high to allow the place one could not tell for a week or tw 
remaining work to be continued with the when the floods would actually come, Ih 


river flowing through the sluices. They excavating for the foundations thi 
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struck nasty ‘‘ pockets "—loose patches 
of earth and stone—which delayed them, 
and other unexpected little obstacles kept 
on cropping up. But the work was 
pushed on day and night, and it developed 
into a race against the coming floods. The 
number of men engaged upon the under- 


will be resumed and the structure raised 
to the intended level. 


Effect of the Dam 

It will result in the formation of a lake 
50 miles long, 2 miles wide, with an 
average depth of 56 ft., having a storage 





CENTRAL PORTION OF THE SENNAR DAM NEARL® FINISHED UP TO THE LEVEL OF THE SLUICES 


Water is seen rising behind the dam, while in the distance the full height of the structure may be noted, 


taking at this time totalled between 
19,000 and 20,000. Slowly the great wall 
arose, and when it had reached the 
desired height preparations ewere made 
for removing the cranes and other heavy 
machinery from the gantry. This accom- 
plished, the platform was taken down. 
Hardly had this been done when the river 
began to rise. But the engineers had 
won! As I write the waters pour over 
their dam and the gantry, but this month, 
when the waters begin to recede, work 


capacity of about 140,000,000,000 gallons, 
a sufficient quantity of water to supply the 
needs of Greater London for a period of 
two years. By means of canals, spreading 
out over the land like the veins of a man's 
hand, water will be carried on to the now 
semi-parched land. The main canal is no 
mean stream, seeing it has a length of 62 
miles and has a width of 85 ft. at the 
bottom. In addition there are 570 miles 
of ordinary canals, 3,125 miles of irrigation 
canals, and 5,625 miles of field channels. 
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Costly Canals 


The total excavations in the minor and 
subsidiary canals and field channels alone 
(not counting the main canal) amount to 
nearly eight times the volume of the 
Great Pyramid of Gezeh. What will, 
perhaps, give a better idea of the enormous 
quantity of digging involved is the fact 
that if the excavated soil were made into 
bricks they would suffice for the con- 
struction of a wall 5 ft. high and 1 ft. 
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commands an area of 3,000,000 acres, so 
that the scheme is capable of very great 
extension. .Of the 300,000 acres which 
will first be reclaimed, it is proposed to 
place 100,000 acres under cotton. From 
this area 80,000 to 100,000 bales, or 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 Ibs. of the finest 
cotton could be obtained annually. 
Work of the Sudan Plantations 

Syndicate 

While work has been progressing on the 





Corton PICKING IN THE SUDAN 


thick, entirely round the earth at the 
Equator. The larger canals are being 
dug by American and English excavators, 
working on the dragline principle, and these 
huge machines are working day and night 
to complete the work within the contract 
time. The canals, in fact, are actually 
costing more than the dam, the total 
amount being spent on this single irrigation 
scheme totalling upwards of £8,000,000. 


The Estimated Cotton Yield 


As a result of these thousands of miles 
of channels some 300,000 acres of what 
is now virtually desert land will be brought 
under cultivation. The dam, however, 


dam the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, who 
will control the new cotton growing 
area, has not been idle. It has already 
brought several thousand acres under 
cotton, irrigating the land by water 
supplied from pumps. These pumping 
stations were started in order to accustom 
the nativeecultivator to growing cotton 
under conditions which will prevail when 
the dam is completed. The quality and 
yield of the cotton grown on these pump- 
ing stations has been very satisfactory, 
while the bulk of the tenants of these 
areas has been drawn from the immediate 
neighbourhood. The syndicate is work- 
ing in co-partnership with the Sudan 
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-Government and the native cultivator in 

such à way that the latter will share in 
the profits. The cost, some £13,000,000, 
is being met by loans raised in this 
country under Government guarantee. 
= Another important scheme is the extension 
of the railway to Kassala, in the eastern 
Sudan, to enable cotton to be grown in 
the delta of the Gash, which comprises a 
. very large area already demonstrated to be 
capable of producing high-class cotton. 








. Future of the Sudan 


"As a result of these schemes the Sudan 
Should develop into an important cotton- 
. producing country, and the cry that the 
. Empire should produce it: own cotton 
. will have been largely answereds The 

area under cotton has, up to now, varied 
-as much as 20,000 acres in a season. 





For 


instance, last year there were 61,588 acres 
under cotton against 84,273 acres in 1922, 
though the quantity obtained was actu- 
ally higher, namely, 28,056 bales of 
400 lb. against 24,240 bales in 1922. The 
quantity and value of the cotton exports 
for last year were 9,323 tons of cotton 
seeds, valued at £E71,235, and 5,093 tons 
of ginned cotton valued at f£E458,188. 
The cotton exports for 1924, however, are- 
expected to double those of last year. 
When it is remembered that from 100,000 
acres of the newly irrigated lands 80,000 
to 100,000 bales of cotton could be 
obtained annually, nearly four times the 
quantity now grown in the whole country, 
and that, if desired, 3,000,000 acres could 
be placed under cotton in the Gezira 
Plain alone, it is evident that the Sudan 
has a great future before her. 





. Sharp Criticism of British Business Methods 


JA. CANADIAN visitor, Mr. J. Gibson 
A Lawrence, Secretary of the Canadian 
"Industrial Alcohol Co., Ltd., has issued a 
_ challenging criticism of British trading 
< methods. He is thus reported in the 
Financial News— 
| " After seeing Wembley," said f Mr. 
‘Lawrence, "I cannot for the life of me 
understand how it is that British manu- 
facturers are so utterly inefficient in their 
methods in presenting their goods overseas. 
For sentimental reasons, we are only too 
glad to do business with the Old Country, 
but we get little or no encouragement. 
“Great Britain does not send out its own 
travellers ; does not send out Catalogues in 
-< ihe various languages that are necessary if 
business is to be done throughout Canada ; 
-does not send out catalogues with goods 
marked in prices that we understand; and 
| what is even more extraordinary, it is even 
-= now, in some instances, sending out pre-war 
catalogues advertising pre-war goods at pre- 
war prices, with an adjustment sheet stating 















that the goods are increased by varying 
percentages. 

“ For that reason, business with the Old 

Country is nothing like so extensive as it. 
might be. It is nothing like.so extensive as 
the business we are doing with the Continent, 
with the United States, and with the 
East. 
* If Britain can produce as effectively and 
attractively as it has done at Wembley, it 
would almost seem as if it were deliberately 
ignoring the trade possibilities in Canada, 
where there is a tremendous market for 
British goods, which could be extended 
almost indefinitely if the right methods were 
adopted. 

“ Three things, however, are necessary : 
(1i) Firms in this country must send out 
travellers and salesmen to canvass Canadian 
business; (2) they must send up-to-date 
catalogues, with prices expressed in dollars: 
and cents, and with letterpress in French. 
and German, as well as English ; 
they must send samples." 
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Accountancy and Secretarial Notes 


By Henry E. COLESWORTHY, A.§.A.A. 


Gold Medallist of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors ; 
Joint Author of '* Practical Directorship " 
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i These pithy and well-informed comments on current accountancy and secretarial developments are 
: full of interest to the man in actual practice. 
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The Counting House and Discounts 


Wilk the shattering of the old 
time illusion that counting house 
expenditure was a vicious type of oncost 
which served a minimum of useful pur- 
pose, there seems to have fallen out a 
very quaint fetish connected with dis- 
counts. At one time there was an old- 


fashioned rule that a counting house’ 


should “ pay for itself ” by ensuring that 
discounts receivable éxceeded discounts 
payable by the cost of the accounts 
office. The custom is not entirely 
defunct ; it may be encountered in many 
old-established concerns in which tradi- 
tion dies hard. Its champions maintain 
that a counting house manager who fails 
to pay for his staff in this way must be 
running an over-staffed department. The 
fallacy of the method is revealed by the 
fact that buyers are often forced to ask 
sales managers for adjusted prices which 
will permit the allowance of a cash dis- 
count for the benefit of the counting 
house behind them. It is difficult to 
believe that this adjustment of prices 
cannot, in many instances, result in a 
heavier net cost to the purchasing com- 
pany. The striving for- these artificial 
discounts is, at any rate, an unhealthy 
practice which may easily lead to similar 
undesirable adjustments between the 
officers of commercial concerns. When 
one reflects that control of working 
capital is a duty for which directors 
should accept responsibility it seems 
unfair to force a counting house official 
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to make ends meet. He obviously needs 
complete power over the capital and per- 
mission to disburse money without regard 
to the commitments of the business as a 
whole. The saner practice of charging 
the board with capital control without 
regard tè illusory profits on discount is 
now likely to prevail, 


Cheque Receipts 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
the receipt forms on the back of cheques 
are bound up in a thorny. and contentious 
question. From the point of view of the 
paying company there is little to be said 
against the practice except that there 
exists the danger that it is not always 
possible to distinguish between a valid 
and a fictitious endorsement. The 
receipt may not always carry the impress 
of correctness which is conveyed by a 
form bearing the printed name of the 
creditor firm. From the other point of 


*view, that of the receiving company, the 


cheque receipt has the disadvantage that 
it wrecks the system which lays down that 
a printed receipt must be given for every 
amount. The auditor's work with the 
counterfoils of receipt books serves little 
useful purposé when he is forced to accept 
the explanation that no official receipt was 
given for an item “ probably because the 
cheque contained a form of receipt." 
Many companies surmount the difficulty 
by continuing to use their own forms 
without exception and pasting one on 
the back of any cheque received requiring 
a receipt endorsement. 
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Reserve Funds 


A paragraph in the report of a certain 
chairman’s speech contains the informa- 
tion that “ the whole of the reserve fund 
has been retained or invested in the com- 
pany's own business and is now utilised 
in the process of extending the field of the 
company's activities.” The use of the 
word “ fund” recalls the fact that the 
disposition of reserves is one of the matters 
in which wide differences of opinion exist 
among accountants. Some authorities 
maintain that a reserve can only be 
termed a fund if an equal amount of cash 
is taken from the business and invested 
in outside securities. Others contend 
that a fund exists whether the cash is 
invested or whether it 1s retained for use 
It is a matter upon which 
it is dangerous to be dogmatic, but it 
certainly seems difficult to associate the 
word “ fund ”—meaning a bulwark or 
reserve of surplus cash to be used only 
in case of emergency—with a general 
excess of assets. The general excess 
might conceivably have assumed the 
form of buildings or even of quasi- 
tangible assets, e.g. patent rights, which 
cannot always be used as expeditiously 
or as advantageously as can money 
invested in gilt-edged stocks. The 
general acceptance of constant terms for 
all forms of reserves is a goal towards 
which accountants and secretaries might ® 
well strive with advantage. 


Quaint Constituents of Goodwill 


The sifting of balance sheets which 
is now proceeding apace is bringing 
to light many strange censtituents of 
" Goodwill." In the solid period which 
preceded the boom the introduction of a 
goodwil account was based upon a 
fairly recognised code. The accountant 
and the secretary, if questioned upon the 
matter, would lay down certain defined 
rules which aimed at the calculation of 
the asset by taking a number of years' 


profit as the basis for calculation. The 
inflation period saw the introduction of 
the company which had no previous 
history or profits. When assets were 
acquired from a liquidating company, or 
when the new company consisted of the 
amalgamation of existing businesses then 
the calculation of goodwill continued, to 
some extent, to follow the usual practice. 
There was another type of company, how- 
ever, which came into being through the 
activities of syndicates possessing prop- 
erty which eventually were to prove, in 
many instances, illusory. The syndicates 
were unable to assume the role of vendors 
of anything more tangible than con- 
cessions, benefits of untried contracts, 
patented and unpatented inventions. The 
ultimate resting place of many of these 
“ assets” was in the goodwill account. 
One recent instance, which came under 
discussion, concerned the payment to a 
vendor for a right to pass goods over a 
siding and unload goods at a canal wharf. 
The amount of the consideration was some 
fifty thousand pounds, and in view of the 
fact that the company was unable to 
turn the concession to use it is not sur- 
prising that the “ asset " never appeared 
as a separate item in the balance sheet. 
Its resting place was in goodwill account. 
That this account should be saddled with 
moribund items which may even lessen 
goodwill is a danger which is probably 
passing, to the eventual benefit of joint 
stock enterprise as a whole. 


Private Companies and the Statutory 
Report 

A matter upon which a certain amount 
of confusion frequently arises is the ques- 
tion of private companies’ statutory 
meetings. It is somethimes thought that 
a private company is either exempt from 
the provisions of Sec. 65 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, x908, or that it is 
bound to comply with all the require- 
ments of the section. Every company 
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which is limited by shares must hold a 
statutory meeting not less than one 
month and not more than three months 
from the time it is entitled to commence 
business. It is the company limited by 
guarantee that is exempt from this pro- 
vision. The public limited company only 
is required to circulate the statement 
certified by the auditor or auditors setting 
forth the receipts and payments. The 
private company is neither required to 
circulate this statement nor to file it, 
specific exemption being contained in 
Sub-Sec. Io of Sec. 65. | 


The Demand for a Poll 


The demand for a poll is one of the 
difficulties of company procedure besetting 
the secretary’s path. It is well, for some 
reasons, that this method-of combating 
frivolous objection should be at the dis- 
posal of the officers of a company. At 
the same time the weapon of proxies in 
favour of a board is one that may easily 
be over-worked in a manner calculated 
to inspire shareholders with a feeling of 
uneasiness. It has undoubtedly given 
rise to the present conception of general 
meetings as occasions upon which every 
precaution must be taken to keep the. 
members under subjection. The recent 
meeting of the “ Eileen Alannah ” com- 
pany gives much food for thought in this 
difficult problem. The opponents of the * 
old board had armed themselves with 
252,449 proxies as against some 80,000 
held by the directors. The cases in which 
this preponderance exists on the side of 
the protesting shareholders are suff- 
ciently rare to render the fate of the revolt 
deserving of careful study. A close 
scrutiny enabled the board to disallow 
sufficient of the dissentients’ proxies to 
bring their majority below the required 
three-fourths. The principal ground upon 
which votes were disallowed appears to 
have been that proviso which, in its 
effects, so frequently seems farcical— 
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the disallowance of the votes of members 
who have not held their shares for three 
months. Without presuming to comment 
upon the domestic affairs of the “ Eileen 
Alannah " company, it does seem time 
that some safeguard should be granted to 
majorities of shareholders expressing dis- 
satisfaction but whose dissent may be 
quashed on technical grounds. 


The Minute Book 


'The persistence with which the question 
of an auditor's right to inspect the minute 
book crops up from time to time is 
amazing. It has arisen as recently as 
last month in the form of an inquiry from 
a correspondent to a contemporary. It 
is satisfactory to find that the question is 
now dismissed peremptorily and that the 
right of the auditor in the matter is 
declared. unassailable. There are still 
many, however, who stand firm in the 
contention that the minute book is not a 
book of account, and do not feel disposed 
to give way to the auditor's claim to 
inspect. On the other hand, there are 
many who cannot realise that the objec- 
tion has been, and still is, raised seriously. 
The latter class will find it difficult to 
believe that the objection has received 
serious attention in the official organ of a 
professional body within the last en- 
lightened decade. It is none the less a 
fact. The stalwarts of the once numerous 
band of objectors are able to produce 
specious arguments against inspection, 
but they fail to explain how an auditor 
can state that he has obtained all the 
information he has required in a case in 
which guaramtees and other contingent 
liabilities are recorded in the minute book 
and in no other volume. 


Capital Reduction Schemes 


Successful capital reduction schemes 
have been rather prominent during the 
past few months, and it seems opportune 
to draw attention to the valuable work of 
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the company secretary in these un- 
pleasant proceedings. A successful capital 
reduction scheme may perhaps be defined 
as one which dissatisfies every class of 
shareholder in the company concerned. 
Appeasing the wrath of the dissentients 
in every class is probably one of the most 
difficult tasks falling upon the company’s 
offices. The holder of the share with a 
" preference" title is usually the most 
unreasonable member to convince of the 
justice of a scheme. The average prefer- 
ence shareholder is apt to attach too much 
importance to nomenclature. His share 
may carry no greater preference than a 
right to a dividend conferred by the 
articles only. He fails to understand 
that such a “ preference " canno? exempt 


him from the writing down of lost capital 
equally with the ordinary shareholder. 
Then there is the preference shareholder 
whose rights are conferred by the memor- 
andum but which are subject to a further 
power in the memorandum to vary 
preferences. Sometimes the shares carry 
rights conferred by a memorandum which 
includes power to vary in accordance with 
specific articles. All these variations of 
“preferences " provide onerous work for 
the company secretary, who is often called 
upon to bear the burden of explanation 
during the periods prior to and subsequent 
to the meeting. Here again is a matter 
in which shareholders’ associations could 
carry out valuable work in the education 
of the joint stock proprietor. 
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German Reparations 


HE announcement of an increase, as 
from gth September, in the amount of 
the German reparations levy to 26 per cent 
provides an interesting example of the 
impossibility of pleasing everybody. It will 
be recalled that, following serious working 9 
difficulties arising from the whole inter- 
national situation, it was decided 1n Februazy 
last, as a temporary measure, to reduce the 
amount of the levy from 26 per cent to 5 
per cent. This was clearly understood to 5e 
an interim arrangement, pending a full and 
frank discussion of the whoft problem of 
reparations, yet ıt was met with a howl of 
dismay from some who feared that we were 
thus giving up even the small amount of 
reparations hitherto flowing in. 
To-day the opposite view is voiced, City 
traders in the fancy goods and china and 


glass sections of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, with other interested associations, 
having passed the following resolution— 

That, in the opinion of this meeting, strong pro- 
test should be made to H.M. Government against 
its policy of continuing to collect reparations from 
Germany by a method of levy which has to be 
financed and often paid by British traders; which 
causes unnecessary inconvenience, delay, and 
expense; and which places British traders at a 
serious disadvantage as against their foreign and 
Dominion competitors, none of whom has adopted 
this method of collecting the German debt. 


The suggestion that the levy is actually paid 
by Bnrüsh traders needs investigation, as 
such was not the original intention of the 
measure and the machinery for remburse- 
ment is understood to be now working 
smoothly. 


J. A. D. 


How America Organises Trade 
` Promotion 


By FREDERICK W. OARTER 


The Board of Trade of the United States is spending more than a million additional dollars next 

year on trade promotion and the provision of statistics and information that will enable U.S. manu- 

facturers and exporters to take full advantage of the stabilisation of European economic conditions. 
The following article tells how the Federal Government helps industry. 


LEER 


N? country can boast of a perfect 
system for the collection and dis- 
tribution of trade promotion statistics 
and information.. Leading export coun- 
tries of the world, through their different 
State departments, endeavour to assist 
manufacturers and traders in a number 
of ways, but the systems employed differ 
so materially that their classification as 
either good, bad or indifferent is somewhat 
simple. . 

United States and British exporters 
enjoy the two best systems in the world. 
But expansion on a rather big scale is to 
take place very shortly in the U.S. 
system. 


ra 


Next Year’s Expenditure 


No less tham $3,163,372 has been 
budgeted for by the United States Con- 
gress for the 1925 expenditure of the 
I2 years old Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Yearly since 1913, 
when the total appropriation was merely 
$159,422:28, the Bureau has been granted 
additional dollars running into many 
thousands to spend on the development 
of its trade promotion information, until 
last year no less than $2,262,160-68 was 
spent, and $2,876,110 is available for 
this year (1924). 

Commercial organisations throughout 
the country fought vigorously against a 
proposed reduction of the appropriation 
by about $400,000 recently—an index to 
the value placed upon the Bureau’s 


activities by United States exporters and 
commercial houses. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is a branch of the Federal 
Department of Commerce, and is under 
the guidance of the Secretary of Com- 
merce much in the same way as the 
Department of Overseas Trade is under 
the Board of Trade and Mr. Sydney Webb. 
It directs the work of more than thirty 
commercial attachés, spread over the 
entire world, with trade commissioners 
füling in the gaps as it were in other 
strategic trade centres. 

Foreign representatives abroad, who 
are in well organised communication with 
the central office at Washington, D.C., 
are stationed in the following cities— 


Alexandra Athens Batavia 
Berhn Bogota Bombay 
Brussels Buckarest Buenos Aires 
Calcutta Constantinople Copenhagen 
Habana The Hague Johannesburg 
Lima London Madnd 
Manilla (P.I.) Melbourne Mexico City 
Paris elang Prague 
Riga Rio de Janeiro San Juan 
Sao Paulo Rome Santiago 
Shanghai Tokyo Vienna 

à Warsaw 


Help for U.S. Traders Abroad 


American business men travelling in 
foreign countries are invited to keep in 
touch with the foreign representatives of 
the Department of Commerce upon their 
arrival in a city where such representa- 
tives are stationed. These representatives 
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are in a position to render definite assist- 
ance involving questions relating to trade 
and commerce. 

Each representative keeps the Depart- 
ment of Commerce continuously informed 
of all vital commercial information regard- 
ing the country in which he is stationed. 
Much of the information is published 
weekly in Commerce Reports, a weekly 
survey of foreign trade, published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and running to an average of 
64 pages weekly. It is the Board of 
Trade Journal of the United States, but 
its make-up and information is entirely 
different. It opens with two leader pages 
in which the three editors, under the 
‘direction of Mr. Julius Klein, the,director 
of the Bureau, discuss vital points about 
American and world trade. Next comes 
a number of ten-line summaries under 
the title of ‘‘ Commerce News in Brief,” 
followed by about 12 pages of “ Monthly 
Cable Reviews" from all parts of the 
world. There are a number of special 
articles, usually three or four, dealing 
with such subjects as the “ World Shipping 
Situation," or “ New Government Loan," 
“Trade Act " or ‘ Regulation." 


Reports on all Industries 


The different industries are grouped 
under main headings, such as: textiles, 
foodstuffs, tobacco, automobiles, iron, 
steel, hardware, specialties, industrial 
machinery, chemicals, construction news, 
rubber, hides and leather, coal, minerals, 
agricultural implements, electrical equip- 
ment, lumber, shoes and leather, paper, 
petroleum, transportation, and finance. 
Following each group there are “ Items 
in Brief," concluding with a short cross 
reference to information in other Bureau 
publications or to references in the 
current issue of the weekly survey. The 
last two sections of the weekly survey 
are devoted to a “Survey of Current 
Business," illustrated by graphs and 


statistics, and a list of ' Foreign Trade 
Opportunities." 

Three pages of the cover are generally 
used to illustrate by maps, diagrams or 
graphs one or more of the outstanding 
articles in the text pages. ` 

The publication, which has a tremendous 
circulation confined to U.S. commercial 
houses, carries no advertisements of any 
kind. Much of its information is of 
interest to business men in this country, 
but it needs very careful watching at 
times, for some of it will be found to be 
weeks if not months old, and for that 
reason cannot be acted upon without 
inquiry or reference to British trade 
information bureaux. 

The issue of 18th August (1924) an- 
nounced a change of editorial policy. 
The issue itself contained eleven special 
articles under the main heading of 
" Economic Effects of the Reparation 
Settlements." The chief change will be 
the publication of a special number of 
“Commerce Reports " whenever an eco- 
nomic or political event of first importance 
affecting international economic relations 
takes place. Another change in the 
editorial policy to be inaugurated is the 
increase in the number of articles dealing 
with the broader, more fundamental 
problems of foreign trade, to take the 
place of some of the specialised material 
of & more restricted interest, which will 
be transmitted to the trade in the form 
of mimeograph circulars. Other changes 
are being considered. 


Other Special Services 


The publication of the “ Commerce 
Reports ” is not the only service provided 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Some of the services are— 


A Wonrp TRADE DIRECTORY. This 1s a card 
index of persons in foreign countries who are 
prospective buyers of American goods, exporters of 
products needed ın US manufactures or persons 
who may act as agents for American firms 

TRADE OPPORTUNITIES Announcements of 
specific opportunities for the sale of American 


Three simple folds—tuck 
in the tongue—and it’s 
ready for the post 


That is all you have to do if you use '' Vicash ” 
Combrni statement forms. You save the cost of 
envelopes, the time of envelope addressing, your 
statements can be posted earlier, wrong enclosures 
are prevented. 


YET THEY COST LESS THAN SEPARATE 
FORMS AND ENVELOPES. 











Why not write for a specimen “‘ Vicash " Combini 
Statement Form, see for yourself how easy 1t all 
is—what it will save you ? 

If you, will send us one of your present statement 
forms, we shall be pleased to tell you what your 
form on the “ Vicash” Combini principle will 
cost you. 


VICK, ASHWORTH & C0., LTD. 


(Incorporating PALMER, HOWE & Co.) 





SALFORD - - BLACKFRIARS WORKS 
LONDON - - =- 37 and 38 STRAND, W.C.2 
MANCHESTER - 73-75 PRINCESS STREET 
GLASGOW . - 164 HOWARD STREET 
SHEFFIELD  - - 381 SPRINGVALE ROAD 
CARDIFF - 16 WESTERN MAIL CHAMBERS 


[emcee E IEEE RET TRI ETE ORTUS EE EEOAE DANEMARK 


When replying to advertisers will you kindly mention " Bumness Organuation " 


ROYAL MAIL 
LINE 


NEW YORK 


CANADA & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


HOLIDAY CRUISES TO 
MEDITERRANEAN, ETC. 


BY 
RMSP. “ARCADIAN” AND "ORBITA" 


The magnificently appointed vessels of the 

Royal Mail Line represent the highest luxury 

and safety obtainable in ocean travel. 

Accommodation, cuisine and service are 

unsurpassed, and the complete satisfaction 
of every passenger 1s assured. 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
* — LONDON 


ATLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, E C2 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST, S W.1 


LIVERPOOL 
GOREE, WATER STREET 


Also at 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, SOUTHAMPTON 
GLASGOW 
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ELDER DEMPSTER LINES 


THE STEAMERS AND MOTORSHIPS OF THE 


AFRICAN STEAM SHIP COMPANY (,d8f0REORATED BY. ) 
AND 


THE -BRITISH AND AFRICAN STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD. („{ABRYING mIs |) 
MAINTAIN REGULAR SERVICES BETWEEN 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, HAMBURG, ROTTERDAM 


ANTWERP, NEW YORK, MONTREAL & WEST AFRICA 


For the convemence of Passengers the ships on the Legos Express and Calabar Services call at Plymouth HOMEWARD BOUND 


.CANADA TO SOUTH AFRICA (Monthly) 


Under Contract with the Canadian Government for the conveyance of Mails and ~ 
Cargo, and the development of Trade with South Africa 


TAKING OARGO FOR OAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN & DELAGOA BAY 





LIVERPOOL-GALVESTON. GALVESTON-LIVERPOOL AND CONTINENT 
ELDER DEMPSTER AND CO, LIMITED 
Colonial House, Liverpool 4 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 


Manchester, Cardiff, Birmingham, Hull, Hamburg, Montreal, New Orleans and Galveston. P.A. 
Yan Es & Co., Rotterdam ; Agence Maritime Internationale S. A., 67 Rempart Ste. Catherine, 
Antwerp ; ; Daniel Bacon, 26 Beaver Stroet, New York 


r 


The books enumerated below have been carefully compiled 

by Railway Rates Experts, direct from the Railway Co.’s 

Rates Books, and arranged in A BC order, showing all the 

class and exceptional rates in force on all classes of goods 
to all stations in the British Isles. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL RAILWAY TRADERS 


By keeping an accurate check on the rates charged for your 
goods, you will be able to cif down your Railway Carriage 
Charges considerably. 


LONDON 84/- LIVERPOOL 80/- 
HULL, GOOLE, Etc. 80/- MANCHESTER 80/- 
EDINBURGH, Etc. 84/- BRISTOL 84/- 
BIRMINGHAM 70/- SHEFFIELD 70/- 
NEWCASTLE ° 70/- MIDDLESBRO' ' 42/- 
GLASGOW 84/- Etc., Etc. 


Write immediatelg for farther particulars 


RAILWAY AND SHIPPING PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


12 CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


When replying to advertisers will you kindly mention “ Business Organisation” 
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goods abroad with similar matters of a confidential 
character. 


Fornicn Tarirrs Rates of duty in force in 
foreign countries, customs regulations, requirements 
as to shipping documents, marking, etc. 


COMMERCIAL Laws. Foreign laws governing the 
conduct of business between American firms and 
customers &broad, including taxation, branches, 


agencies, incorporation, litigation, and trade 
adjustments. 
Propucts. Information affecting trade in the 


principal commodities of the United States entering 
into foreign trade. 


PUBLICATIONS. “ Commerce Reports " (referred 
to in detail above); Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce of the U.S ; Foreign Commerce and 
Navigation of the U S (annual), Trade of the US 
with the World (biennial); Statsstical Abstract of 
the U S. (annual), and a monthly supplement to 
" Commerce Reports," published in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Census and the Bureau of 
Standards. 


CrcuLars, BULLETINS, MONOGRAPHS, AND 
HANDBOOKS. These deal with a wide range of 
subjects and are divided into five groups: Special 
agents series; special consular reports; muscel- 
laneous series ; foreign tariff series ; and industrial 
standards i 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION FILE A file is 
kept of all reports for reference of commercial 
attaches and trade commussioners and consular 
service members, together with foreign trade papers 
and publications. 


DISTRICT AND CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES The 
department has a number of offices in the larger 
commercial centres having foreign trade interests 
Each office has on file confidential information 
regarding trade opportunities, hsts of importers 
in foreign countries, trade directories, specifications, 
samples, and exhibits. The district offices arrange 
conferences with consuls, commercial attaches, and 
trade commissioners when these officers visit the 
centres in which the offices are located. 


Work of the Consular Officers 


The Department has nine district offices 
and managers throughout the United 
States, and 32 co-operative offices and 
foreign trade secretaries. In addition to 
the services of its “ field " representatives, 
the Department enjoys the co-operation 
of the many consular officers of the 
Department of State. There are 202 
American consuls in Europe, 85 in Asia, 
23 in Africa, 33 in South America, II in 
Céntral America, 63 in North America, 
23 in the West Indies, and 17 in 
Australasia. i 

The consular service of the United 
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States is modelled on similar lines to the 
British service. Their reports on com- 
mercial matters are passed on by the 
State Department to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
are then distributed through the nine 
district offices and 32 co-operative offices 
of the Department. 

Proposals are being made to improve 
the collection and collation of the com- 
mercial reports of consular officials by 
bringing them under the direct supervision 
of the American commercial attachés 
abroad. This would bring the system into 
line with the British method. 

Under the Department of Agriculture 
there is the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which now includes the section 
formerly known as the Bureau of Markets, 
and performs functions relating to the 
expansion of foreign trade in agricultural 
implements. There is also the Pan- 
American Union in existence, which is 
an official organisation supported by the 
United States Government and 20 Latin- 
American republics. It compiles statistics 
and gives information to all firms doing 
business with the republics. 


Trade Commissions 


Two important trade commissions are 
also in operation for the development of 
trade. One is the Inter-American High 


e Commission, an international liaison or- 


ganisation between Government officers 
in the American republics having to do 
with commerce and finance. It consists 
of national sections, each usually of nine 
members, presided over by a Cabinet 
official, generally the Minister of Finance. 
Its work is directed by an executive 
council consisting at present of the 
chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary 
of the United’States’ section. Its purpose 
is to remove the obstacles from the 
pathway of international trade and finan- 
cial developments, through the greater 
uniformity of laws, regulations, and 
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practices which affect them. Each section 
has a rather wide representation of the 
industrial and financial elements through 
associations in the country it represents. 

The other commission is the United 
States Federal Trade Commission, which 
was created in 1914 by an Act of Congress, 
to administer certain sections of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act relating to unfair 
methods of competition. This Commis- 
sion now supervises the activities of a 
number of associations formed for the 
sole purpose of developing export trade. 
There are at least 56 export associations 
at present on the register of the Federal 
Trade Commission. i 


Annual Trade Talks 2 


The State Department of Commerce, 
in addition to the various trade promotion 
functions mentioned, also keeps a very 
close eye on home trade associations, and 
renders assistance in every possible shape 
and form. The Department is in close 
and constant touch with the National 
Foreign Trade Council, which holds annual 
meetings attended by as many as 1,500 
delegates. These meetings are also 
attended by representatives of the Federal 
Department of Commerce, who address 
the delegates and distribute pamphlets 
on the work of the Department and on 
matters of general interest to the dele- 
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gates. Then there is also the National 
Chamber of Commerce, which brings 
together more than 2,500 of the leading 
manufacturers at its different conventions. 
Other associations that hold annual con- 
ferences in which the Federal Department 
of Commerce is interested, include the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Merchants’ Association, the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, and 
Chambers of Commerce of the State of 
New York, Chicago, and the Mississippi 
Valley. 


Analysing Trade Openings 


The German treaty and the possible 
resulting stabilisation of the European 
economic situation has inspired the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the many bureaux 
and trade associations working closely 
with it, to develop every possible section 
of its vast organisation, in order to enable 
United States manufacturers and ex- 
porters to take full advantage of trade 
openings and opportunities that are con- 
sidered bound to come along. The whole 
effect of the Dawes Scheme on world 
trade has been analysed already by the 
Department’s experts, and the informa- 
tion gathered has been placed at the 
disposal of those who are interested and 
whose names are recorded on the Bureau's 
exporters' index. 
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Improved Cash Column Ruling. 


R. R. W. HARDWICKE, of London, 
writes to The Times poiating out the 
advantages of the compound ruling of cash 
columns, similar to that in use on the Contin- 
ent. He says that intermediate feint lines 
would add very little to the cost of produc- 
tion, would be of great ássistance in adding 
up long columns of figures, and would mini- 
mise the possibility of errors. The feint 
lines should be $ in. apart, three or four in 


the £ column according to requirement, and 
two each in the s and d. columns. Figures, 
now spread about anyhow, as witness our 
bank pass-books, could thus, as is customary 
abroad, be placed upon (not between) the 
feint lines in regular alignment beneath each 
other. The addition of a long column of 
figures out of alignment is confusing, con- 
ducive to fatigue of the eyes, and leads to 
unsatisfactory arithmetical results. 


Discipline in Industry 


By Jonn Ler, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. 
Controller of the Central Telegraph Office 


UMAN nature cannot do without 
safety valves. Whatever psychology 
may or may not have taught us we have 
learned the evils of repression. There are 
grievances day by day and it is all for good 
that they should be articulated. The head 
of an industry who complains that his time 
is wasted in listening to frittering grievances 
has not learned 
the sense of pro- 
portion. There 
is no small griev- 
ance which by 
repression can- 
not be forced 
into being a 
mighty griev- 
ance. There is 
no grievance, 
large or small, 
which should 
not be met by 
frank discussion, 
without prejudice, and with a recognition 
of all the factors in the case, the deep 
instincts, the historic repressions, the frac- 
tiousness. of nerves, the incompatibilities 
of tempers. There is no peaceful paradise 
for any industry which is active and alert, 
but there are possibilities of mutual accord 
which we have fallen far short of reaching. e 
It is undoubtedly true that in modern 
industry discipline seems to be at a low ebb. 
We hear all Sorts of stories of management 
which is unable to exercise its will over those 
whom it controls. I venture to think that 
this is due to reaction against the discipline 
of mere force. We need a clear view of 
what discipline means and of what it intends, 
of what punishment means and of what 
punishment intends. 


The Function of Discipline 
Now in the first place the exercise of disci- 
pline must be to help men to be what they 


1 From a lecture on “ Discipline and Freedom in Industry," 
delivered at Balliol College, Oxtord, 16th September last. 





Mr. Jonn Lez, C.B.E. 


should be. It must not be an assertion of 
blind force. Those who exercise it must do 
so tremblingly and responsibly, but not in 
the least weakly or timidly. They must 
ask themselves the grave question “Am I 
acting merely assertively, merely to assert 
that I am boss, or am I acting, at any pain 
to myself, in the interests of character? " 
They must strive to use punishment as a 
helpful lever rather than as an act of venge- 
ance. It is akin to the determinist theory 
of punishment, which is that punishment is 
a factor in the cultivation of character, à 
weight În the scale. Now, if this is clearly 
understood, we shall have nothing to do 
with mere sentimentalism or bland forgive- 
ness. We shall be stern, but our sternness 
will be carefully consistent. Its kindness 
will be not sloppiness but far sight. It will 
draw fine distinctions between selfwill and 
momentary aberrations, between psycho- 
logical revolts and deliberate disloyalties, 
and it will always aim at the emphasis on 
the corporate sense or, in other words, on 
the cultivation of a general standard of 
approval which will steadily be rising. 


No Joint Control in Discipline 


There may be a case for something like 
joint control in industry but I am sure that 
there is no case for joint control in discipline. 
Under even the most radical of republics 
there must be a judiciary and in industry we 
must not dethrone the judiciary. Yet, 
having its powers and responsibilities in 
reserve it will be alert to see in what way 
stubborn wills can be bended, poisoned 
minds can W% cleansed, deep-lying hatreds 
and misunderstandings be banished. All 
this belongs to the realm of spirjtual responsi- 
bility. But when it is found that all the 
arts of influence, suggestion, direction are 
exhausted, as they will be in some instances, 
the blow must be allowed to fall and once 
the decision is made no ad misericordiam 
appeal must be allowed to be effective. It 
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is true. ‘that we must diit victimise the 
- representation, but there is another important 
“truth and that is that the ill-conditioned or 
discontented representative should not be 
permitted to poison the human relation- 
ship and shelter behind the bulwark of 
victimisation. 


** Vested Interest in Discontent ”’ 


I yield to none in my respect for trade 
unionism and the place which it has occupied 


O 


Prize 


ARE GERMAN REPARATIONS BENEFICIAL 
OR PREJUDICIAL TO BRITISH TRADE? 


(The writey of the following essay has been awarded a 
cash prize of Two Guineas.) 


ThE ratification by the London Conference of 
various proposals made by the Dawes Committee 
has stimulated an outcry from -British manu- 
facturers against possible cut-throat German com- 
petition in the world's markets, as it is realised that 
Germany can only pay reparations by means of a 
large expansion of exports and services. This 
country is essentially concerned owing to the fact 
that the most important German industries are of 
à similar character to our own, and therefore the 
question of the moment is whether reparations 
_ payments will hinder our home and overseas trade. 
The evidence available seems to indicate that trade 
generally will benefit rather than the reverse from 
the re-entry of Germany into world trade. 
It has been stated many times that the British 
manufacturer will be at a great disadvantage 
owing to the longer working day in Germany and 


7 the lower rate of pay, but it should be remembered 


that even prior to the war, German wage rates 
were below ours by about 20 per cent according to 
< their purchasing power in commodities. Last june 
the real wages in that country were about 13 per 
cent below pre-war, but were gradually moving 
upwards. Therefore the advantage gained is only 
slight in character, and this will be considerably 
"reduced by other charges, which will cause German 
-prices to be advanced. Interest rates will of neces- 
sity be raised, as it is desired to attract liquid 
capital from abroad which has been exported since 
the war and during the period of the “ flight from 
the mark." When once these: liquid funds are 
returned, the rates will have to be kept high in 


O 


in modern industry. That place in industry 
to-day is difficult to define and it seems to þe- 
changing. But it is just as wrong for one 
individual to hide from discipline behind 
trade unionism as it is for another type of 
individual to regard trade union member- 
ship as being in itself an offence against 
discipline. These things need to be said at 
a time when we run the risk of allowing by 
default the legitimate organisation of men 
for their protection to be the prop of a 
vested interest in discontent. 


Oo 


Essay 


order that they may be retained. Furthermore, 
the London Agreement stipulated that low freight 
charges on imported raw materials and exports of 
manufactures must be abolished, so that the new 
railway companies, which in future will be pri- 
vately controlled, may become profitable enter- 
prises. The stimulus to exports which was made 
possible in pre-war days by low transport charges 
wil thereby become non-existent, also German 
manufacturers will have to compete in the markets 
of the world without Governmental aid by way of 
subsidies, which were usually granted for the sole 
purpose of producing a substantial flow of exports ; 
moreover, they will be heavily taxed in order that 
the payments to the Reparations Commission may 
be maintained at a fairly steady rate. 

Finally, the currency will be stabilised, and 
therefore all bounties emanating from depreciated _ 
exchanges will be eliminated. For many years past, 
the depression in trade has been partly attributed 
by a number. in this country to the instability of. 
the exchanges, and therefore the stabilisation of 
the mark should be hailed with satisfaction... In 


this connection, it should be noted, that, contrary. . o 


to general public opinion, the international loan, 
which is to be floated, is for strengthening the gold ~ 
reserve of the Reichsbank and is not: intended, 
according to the Dawes Report, to aid in any way 
German industries. Y 


Summing up, it would appear that the German | i 
manufacturer is faced with forces tending to raise 


his prices at least to world level, and therefore he 


would be unable to undercut this country in all: ua 
products, although he may in a few specialised; ^ © 


items, Furthermore, the re-entry of Germany into. 
the trade of the world will re-open markets. which 


have been closed to us by lack of purchasing power. n 


A: LALOR 











PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSINESS MEN 





Red Tape 


By ANTHONY .CLYNE 


J fae gospel of system is preached 
now with zeal, and rightly, for what- 
ever the higher qualities of acumen 
. and courage, promptitude in decision 
and pertinacity contributing to business 
success, organisation, order, method is 
its essential basis. But it is sometimes 
preached without regard to the fact that 
it may be misapplied and degenerate into 
red tape, which is not only excessive but 
misplaced adherence to formalities. The 


business man is now offered a profusion : 


of apparatus, replete with ingenious 
devices to meet every particular demand, 
and if he is wise, he avails himself of the 
utmost aid it can furnish in securing 
speed, accuracy, and the elimination of 
unnecessary labour. Yet there does exist 
the peril that by wrongful employment it 
may defeat its purposes and deprive 
business of that mobility, initiative, 
fresh outlook upon and grip of realities 
without which there can be no advance. 


People Who Need More Red Tape : 


The danger is a psychological one. 
To some there is no need to hint that 
there can be such a thing as excessive or 
misplaced attention to formalities. By 
disposition they are prone to under-esti- 
mate their importance. Their methods 
are too casual, and they conduct their 
affairs in a rough-and-ready fashion 
which entangles them in perpetual con- 
fusion. These are the unhappy persons 
who have failed in personal life and 
in business affairs to form good habits. 
What they need is the introduction of a 
great deal more red tape into their lives 
and their businesses, which would benefit 
immensely by the installation of the most 
inveterate, machine-minded bureaucrat to 


be discovered in Whitehall, a worshipper of 
forms and formalities, a martinet swathed 
in red tape, to inculcate some of his rigid 
and complete methodism. 


Wasting Thought on Trifles 


Let them read the chapter on Habit in 
William James’s Text Book of Psychology, 
not only for their moral edification, 
which is not now our concern, but for 
its appligation to their commercial affairs. 
The more of the details handed over to 
the effortless custody of automatism, 
the more the higher powers of the mind 
are set free for their own proper work. 
There is no more miserable being, wrote 
Professor James, than one in whom 
nothing is habitual but indecision, and 
for whom the lighting of every cigar, the 
drinking of every cup, the time of rising 
and going to bed every day, and the 
beginning of every bit of work, are subjects 
of express volitional deliberation. Full 
half the time of such a man goes to the 
deciding, or regretting, of matters which 
ought to be so ingrained in him as 

epractically not to exist for his conscious- 

ness at all. There is no more miserable 
business man than one who has not 
adopted a comprehensive system to deal 
with the details, so that he need not 
expend his mental energy in continual 
trifling decisions. 


Kant's Routine 


The philosopher Kant is a famous 
example of one who regulated his life 
with clock-like precision, rising every 
morning at the same time to the minute, 
every period of work, reading, con- 
versation exactly determined according 
to an invariable programme. So regular 
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was he in his afternoon walk in all 
weathers that the cottagers along his 
unvarying route used to set their clocks 
by his passing. Such elaborate and rigid 
rules may have been, and indeed were, 
excellent for a philosopher. They are 
impossible for a man of business, and if 
possible they would be fatal to success 
For, continued for many years, they 
bound Kant in adamantine chains. He 
never desired to escape nor was there any 
need of escape. A business man must be 
prepared to adjust himself, if need be, 
to new circumstances. He must keep 
alive in himself the faculty of, to use the 
psychologists’ term, rehabituation. His 
life must be systematic but not,the red 
tape life. 


Red Tape a Mental Defence 


It is not, however, to the unsystematic 
that this article is addressed. Those who 
read this journal are not likely to lack 
realisation of the functions ofsystem. The 
opposite psychological tendency is that of 
excessively hard crystallisation of rules 
and regulations. That means that pur- 
pose is submerged beneath the methods, 
the aim lost sight of behind the means. 
It is very often due to the subconscious 
operation of the deep-seated instinct 
which makes a man defend himself against 
the sense of inferiority. The late Dr., 
Rivers, whose untimely death was so 
great a loss to science, in an address he 
delivered as Parliamentary candidate for 
the University of London, uttered some 
acute applications of psychological doc- 
trines to the problems of practical life. 
He suggested “that one of the factors 
which enters into the production of red 
tape is the activity of a defence mechan- 
ism; that it is a protection adopted 
in a more or less, usually more rather 
than less, unwitting manner by those 
who find themselves confronted with 
administrative problems to which their 
powers are not adequate." 


The Two Attitudes to Routine 

It is so in politics ; it is so in business. 
Those who have the supervision of clerical 
staffs, for instance, learn by experience 
that the persons who can be relied upon 
to follow instructions with faultless pre- 
cision are of two utterly diverse types— 
those who appreciate the purposes and 
apprehend and follow the methods laid 
down with intelligence, and those who : 
are indifferent to the purposes or incapable 
of grasping them and cling tenaciously 
to rules with blind obedience. The 
" accurate and careful book-keeper " in 
the “ Situations Wanted ” advertisements 
may be so because he understands the 
importance of accuracy and care in 
book-keeping as a factor in business and 
in providing these will co-operate loyally 
to success, or he may be so because he 
has not a soul above book-keeping and is 
simply willing to sell so much of his time 
in mechanical entries and calculations 
for a wage. The man without a soul 
above book-keeping will be a mighty 
poor book-keeper. When Nicholas 
Nickleby entered the service of the 
Brothers Cheeryble, what persuaded them 
that a splendid future lay before him 
was his pretty writing. Employers are 
not now quite such simple souls. They 
require a minimum of intelligence. 


The Over-Systematic Subordinate 


There is scarcely anyone to be en- ` 
countered in business more wrath-provok- 
ing than the subordinate who has tied 
himself up securely, as he thinks, in red 
tape. When something has gone wrong, 
you remonstrate with him. He blandly 
points out that he has adhered strictly 
to instructions. Underlying his defence 
is the suggestion that you are most 
unjust in requiring anything but rigid 
obedience to whatever rules have been 
devised, in expecting him at any time 
to step outside them and perform a 
little genuine individual thought. The 
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poor creature has entrenched himself 
behind a system which in itself may be 
most excellent, but remains only a system, 
not universal and immutable laws which 
he has only to obey to be preserved from 
all error or, at any rate, blame. 


An Excuse for Evading the Difficulty 


An annoying hindrance in subordinates, 
in the business administrator red tape 
is fatal to efficiency. The temptation 
to succumb is constant and insidious. 
A kind of contentment can be obtained 
by complete submersion in cut-and-dried 
maxims. It avoids much of the necessity 
of thinking, and thinking is often a 
painful and never an effortless process. 
It satisfies that innate propensity to 
lean upon some external authority instead 
of confiding in one’s own judgment. It 
gives one a sense of security, the kind of 
content of an Oriental for whom every- 
thing is settled once and for all by the 
743 sacred maxims of Cho-fang, the 
Sage. It becomes defensive armour 
against our inadequacy to the problems 
confronting us, a back-door of evasion by 
which we sneak away from fairly ‘facing 
all the difficulties, making a decision in 
the full light of all the evidence, and 
adhering to it at whatever cost of estab- 
lished routine. When your business man 
who has surrendered to this tyranny 
of red tape encounters a troublesome 
question, distrustful of his ability to 
settle it wisely, he hurriedly ties it up in 
red tape lest it should make him uncom- 
fortable. He manoeuvres cautiously, 
timorously around the boundaries of the 
difficulty, with vague letters carefully 
non-committal. He temporises diff- 
dently. He insists upon the meticulous 
observance of all the niceties of procedure. 
He runs away from his job, because he is 
afraid of it, into the maze of routine, 
where he gains some paltry feeling of - 
being safe. i 


How Henry Ford Cut Through Red 
Tape 

When Henry Ford came up against a 
possible slump, which threatened a disas- 
trous check to the expansion of his 
business, he inaugurated a whirlwind 
campaign of red tape cutting and tearing. 
Dozens of forms and analysis sheets and 
lists of details and so on were ruthlessly 
scrapped. The one question was: “ Does 
it make production swifter or cheaper ? ” 
If not, then away it went without appeal, 
for it must make production slower and 
dearer. With the result that while the 
market was becoming more and more 
unfavourable, he was able to announce 
with irresistible courage a considerable 
reduction in price, tapping another vast 
layer, as it were, of potential customers. 
In the modern world of habit and 
repetition, says Graham Wallas in The 
Great Society, we have learnt to attach 
a new value to the men who go back to 
their first-hand impulses. Controllers 
in industry and commerce are always 
on the lookout for the type of man 
Americans call “a live wire.” The man 
who simply will not be strangled or 
stifled by red tape, who cuts and tears 
his way through routine if he sees some 
object to be gained. 


Beware ‘‘ the Cake of Custom ”’ 


Business to-day is dynamic, not static. 
Re-adjustments are continually necessary. 
Far-reaching transformations are expre- 
ienced in the course of a few years, 
it may be a few months. Red tape 
accumulates an immense inertia which 
inhibits the flexibility essential to meet 
changing conditions. If we let it grow 
around us, such a soothing and restful 
blanket protecting us at first, it will 
solidify and harden into concrete and hold 
us captive, unable when the need is 
urgent to break what Walter Bagehot in 
Physics and Politics calls again and again 
"the cake of custom." The Duke of 
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Wellington strongly opposed in 1851 
the substitution of rifles for smooth-bore 
muskets in the British Army. He was 
over eighty, but he was no doddering 
dotard. He knew well enough that the 
rifle was a superior weapon. But the 
man whose famous saying was, “ Habit 
a second nature! Habit is ten times 
nature," attributed such prodigious value 
to red tape that he did not believe the 
greater accuracy and power of the rifle 
would compensate for the breaking of 
the immensely strong effects of prolonged 
training with the smooth-bore musket, 
training in this connection perfectly 
analogous to the system and routine of 
business. He was wrong, and there is 
always the temptation to the basiness 
man to make a similar error, to reject 
improvements because they entail dis- 
carding the established and creating a 
new system. To succumb is to be shackled 
by red tape, [one's progress arrested 
by its inertia, enfeebled by a vicious 
conservatism. 


'The Efficient Bureaucrat in Action 


System, order, method must be ideal- 
ised, if it is not to degenerate into 
-red tape. Bureaucrat is a word which 
has acquired invidious associations, but 
efficient bureaucrats have an essential, 
highly valuable function, the business 
man learning much from the study of 
their principles and methods. Such a 
one was Dr. Heinrich von Stephan, the 
greatest of postal administrators, who 
did much to build up the German Empire, 


THE NEW CATALOGUE issued by Messrs. 
james and Frederick Howard, Ltd., 
Aldwych House, London, W.C.2, is an 
admirable production, in two colours, 
and freely illustrating a very comprehen- 
sive range of the company's manufactures. 


& transcendent triumph of organisation 
whatever else it was. He stood aloof 
from politics, a bureaucrat only and one 
of superb efficiency. But for all his own 
genius both in conceiving broad policies 
and in working them out down to minute , 
details, he could not have achieved what 
he did had he not possessed the faculty 
of infusing his subordinates with much 
of his own enthusiasm, investing even 
the routine duties of inferior officials with 
interest, so that obscure postal employees 
in remote villages worked with the 
conscientiousness of men who believed 
they were helping to build up the Empire 
and indispensable agents in the advance 
of civilisation. He took a keen personal 
interest in the designs of the new offices 
erected all over Germany, anxious that 
in every town the post office should be 
the most conspicuous and the most 
beautiful of the public buildings. The 
post offüce became the most popular of 
all ordinary Government institutions, the 
pride of every German. Now the post 
office above all other institutions depends 
upon system and routine, and only 
because Stephan was able to maintain a 
living spirit of loyalty and hearty, because 
intelligent and proud, co-operation could 
he perform what he did in postal adminis- 
tration. He prevented regulations becom- 
ing red tape. That is what we have to 
do, never relaxing our vigilance, never 
surrendering to the easy flow of the 
current which will inevitably transform 
system into automatism and futile 
formalities. 


These consist in the main of every variety 
of agricultural implements and machinery, 
abattoir and meat works equipment, 
presses (hand, hydraulic and electric power) 
and light railway equipment. The company's 8 
works at Bedford cover over 23 acres, 





BIGGER RESULTS FROM ADVERTISING 


. The Advertising Barometer 


By HAROLD Herp 
Principal of the Regent Institute 
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i Every morning you glance at the barometer. You want to see “ what's coming” in the way of i 
i weather, and to equip yourself accordingly. Do your records give you similar warning of the state i 
i of business ? Can you see at a glance whether things are going up or down—whether conditions : 
i are favourable for expansion or so cloudy that you must limit your operations ? This article tells 


you how to make an advertising barometer. 
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OMETIMES the situation changes 


swiftly, but a proper method of 


charting major tendencies registers the 
signs that foretell coming events. History 
is constantly repeating itself, and if you 
analyse the effects of special circumstances 
'on your business—general elections, big 
strikes, heat waves, and so on—you will 
be armed with knowledge that will enable 
you to shape an appropriate policy when 
the next emergency arises. Experience 
shows that in most lines business can be 
done profitably during abnormal times if 
the plans have been carefully worked out 
to fit the case. - 

A few simple charts and summaries 
will enable you constantly to keep your 
finger on the pulse of the business and to 
detect the significant facts. Monthly and 
yearly analyses are essential, and if you 
are operating on a big scale all the 
forms of record described below will be 
found of great service. 


Daily Comparison of Receipts 


Rule a stout sheet of paper, preferably 
a page in a loose-leaf book, with headings 
for the current month, the previous month 
and the corresponding month last year. 
Extra columns can be ruled in each case 
for the day of the week, and notes as to 
public holidays, etc. On the first of the 
month you will enter the day’s receipts, 
and on succeeding days give the total to 
date. The figures for the preceding month 
and the corresponding month of last year 


* for comparison of receipts. 


can be entered for every day in advance. 
Variations in the first few days, unless 
very marked, are not necessarily signifi- 
cant, because of the fluctuations experi- 
enced by most concerns, but after a week 
or ten days, and especially at mid-month, 
the total merits a careful watch. Often 
the total for the month can be closely 
estimated half-way through. A heavy 
drop or a sharp increase would be equally 
deserving of careful analysis as to the 
probable cause. 


Weekly Comparison of Receipts 

In some cases à comparison of weekly 
totals would be more useful Extra 
columns should be ruled for notes as to 
public holidays and special conditions. 
Daily (or Weekly) Comparison of 

Inquiries and Orders 

The rulings should be similar to those 
In all cases 
—and more especially when comparing 
the yield of inquiries and orders—the 
expenditure for advertising in the respec- 
tive periods should be noted. 
Cash Book Analysis 

If you run*more than one department, 
have your cash book specially ruled to 
give an analysis of the receipts. You will 
find this method particularly helpful if you 
accept orders on the instalment plan. 
Monthly Summary of Operations 


This form should provide twelve hori- 
zontal lines for the months of the year. 
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What facts should be summarised depends 
upon the nature of the business, but the 
following headings will act as a guide— 


Month. 

Cost of advertising: (a) total; 
(c) classified ; (d) postal. 

Receipts (if not shown under '' Orders ”). 

Inquiries: (a) total; (b) from displayed adver- 
tisements ; (c) classified ; (d) postal. 

Cost per inquiry (under same headings). 

Orders: (a) total (number or value); (b) from 
displayed advertisements ; (c) classified ; (d) postal. 


(b) displayed ; 





The more important figures can be 
entered in red ink so as to stand out 
sharply. For instance, you can pick out 
in this way the following items— 

Total cost of advertising. 
Total number of orders. 
Total number of inquiries 


Average cost per order. 
Average cost per inquiry. 


The value of this summary, which gives 
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Tuis GRAPH SHOWS HOW TO DEPICT E FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PERCENTAGE 
or INQUIRIES TURNED INTO ORDERS 


Cost per order (under same headings). 


Analysis of inquiries: (a) home; (b) abroad; 
(c) men; (d) women; (e) magazines ; weekly 
periodicals ; (g) weekly newspapers; (A) daily 
newspapers. 

Analysis of orders: (a) home; (b) abroad; 
(c) men; (d) women; (s) magazines; (f) weekly 


periodicals ; (g) weekly newspapers; (A) daily 
newspapers; (t) from first shot ; (7) from follow-up. 

Remarks (notes on special conditions). 

If you accept orders on the instalment 
plan, additional columns can be ruled to 
show: (a) number of persons who pre- 
paid; (b) number who took advantage of 
the instalment offer. 


in compact form the salient facts of the 
month's experience and lends itself to 
useful comparisons, does not call for 
emphasis. Theannualtotals and averages 
will be even more informative. 


Rules for Making Graphs 


The main trend of business during the 
year can be shown in a series of charts. 
Not everyone readily digests even a 
summarised statement. of experience. 
Graphs are being increasingly used for 
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this purpose, because they present the 
story in a simple, vivid picture, and make 
a sharper impress than a collection of 
figures. Their greatest recommendation 
is that they help the business man to get 
at the tendencies that lie behind the 
figures. Watch the following rules when 
making a graph— 

Depict the facts in the simplest possible form 
Remember that the object is to 1lluminate experience 
and point the way to greater efficiency, not to 
compile & set of pretty pictures. 

Distinguish the curves from one another by using 
different colours of ink, or varying the lines—heavy 
curves, dotted or wavy lines, and so forth 

Work from left to right, and be careful to 
distinguish the curve from the ordinary ruling. 
(Feint ruled paper for graphs is stocked by 
stationers ) Make the base line heavy. 

Let the vertical scale read from bottom to top, 
and the horizontal scale from left to right 


Name the curves in the left-hand margin or 
give a brief explanation at the foot. 


No business runs at exactly the same 
level throughout the year. Animaginary 
experience of fluctuation is depicted in 
Fig. x, which gives the percentage of 
orders to inquiries each month. The chief 
point that this graph brings out is that 
business slumps severely in July, and that 
a reaction does not take place until 
October, when there is a sharp rise in 
the percentage of orders. March and 
April stand out as the best months for 
doing business. For nine months in the 
year the percentage was I5 per cent or 
over. The charting of several years’ 
experience would illustrate more surely 
the effect of seasonal influences. 

Ts the cost per inquiry rising or falling ? 
Fig. 2 illustrates how to chart this 
important fact over five years. A similar 
graph could be plotted to show the 
month-by-month experience over the 
same period, and would reveal seasonal 
variations in the cost per inquiry. 

_ The specimen chart given displays that 
the average cost per inquiry has been 
reduced by 7d. as compared with r919. 
Why did a marked increase occur in 
1920-21? Wasit due to trade depression 
or to weaknesses in the advertising plans ? 





Is there likely to be a further reduction ? 
These are some of the questions raised 
by a study of the chart. 

What are the main sources of business ? 
This is a point that must be closely studied 
by the advertiser. Fig. 3 gives the infor- 
mation pictorially. It will be seen that 
in this case the dailies make the biggest 
contribution to the annual turnover. 
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Fic. 2 
AN IMAGINARY EXPERIENCE OF THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE COST PER INQUIRY OVER FIVE YEARS 
IS PRESENTED ABOVE IN GRAPHIC FORM 
The weeklies showed promising figures in 
1922, but suffered a setback in the 
following year. The magazines accounted 
for one-fifth of the business in 1921, fell 


"to r5 per cent in 1922, and recovered 


slightly in 1923. 

Where does the money go? The 
significance of the main headings of 
expenditure will stand out more sharply 
in a chart. Fig. 4 gives an example. 
In some businesses an increase of x per 
cent would represent a serious loss of 
profit. In the present case it will be 
seen that &nly a small proportion of the 
turnover represents profit. 

The illustrations given show the com- 
monest forms of charts. There are various 
other methods of picturing the facts— 
circles, squares, heavy and light lines, etc. 
Choose the method that enables you to 
give a graphic presentation of the facts 
with the necessary emphasis and clarity. 
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How to Counteract a Slump 


There are probably one or more periods 
in the year when your business slumps. 
You have to create a policy that will 
enable you to carry on profitably during 
those periods. It may be simply the 
restriction of your advertising to the most 
profitable media, or you may be able to 
shape measures to counteract the slump. 









































Fig 3 


Turis CHART REVEALS AT A GLANCE THE SOURCES 

oF BUSINESS, AND EMPHASISES THE DECLINING 

YIELD OF THE MONTHLIES IN THE IMAGINARY CASE 
USED FOR ILLUSTRATION 


Among the methods adopted are the 
following— 

Giving the advertising a seasonable “ slant ” 

Adding lines with a seasonable appeal 

Offering salesmen an increased c®mmussion on 
orders placed during the quietest periods. 

Allowing special discount on orders placed 
between given dates. 

Seasonable window displays 

Every month, when reviewing your 
advertising records, certain points impress 
you which might not catch your attention 
when making your plans for the same 
period next year. Why not set down 


- and possibly in a severe loss. 





briefly in black and white your impressions 
of each month's returns? Points as to 
the falling off in certain classes of media 
and any special circumstances should be 
noted. These will refresh your mind 
when drawing up an appropriation for 
the same month of the following year. 


Thinking Out a Policy 


Now and again you have to construct 
a policy to meet unusual conditions. A 
sudden drop in returns demands instant 
action to enable the business to be kept 
on a remunerative basis or to resume 
profitable working at the earliest possible 
date. Naturally you will put your ideas 
into writing because they can be more 
readily analysed when expressed in a 
definite form. After you have sifted 
from your notes the plans that are best 
fitted to overcome the difficulties, file a 
brief statement for future reference. 
Whenever an emergency arises you will 
find it stimulating to review a summary 
of the measures that solved previous 
problems. An idea that made good five 
years ago may serve again. 

No two problems are exactly alike. 
Failure to grasp the special characteristics 
of a situation results in wrong conclusions 
Before 
weighing the merits of suggested remedies, 
be certain that you have properly diag- 
Rosed the trouble which they are designed 
to correct. Thrust aside any preconcep- 
tions or prejudices, and examine the facts 
from every angle. Search for the way 
out. The right solution is not necessarily 
the first one. You must be on your guard 
against an easy exit from your difficulties. 
The more clearly you grasp the implica- 
tions of the problem, the less likely you 
are to be caught in the snare of the 
obvious. 

Your first exploration of the possible 
routes to a solution may be barren of 
result. Glance back at your experience. 
Has it not almost invariably been the case 
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that when tackling complex work your 
brain was slow to respond at first, but 
after repeated demands ideas came more 
freely ? Most people find that they do 
not get into their mental stride at once. 
If the first quest is fruitless, run over the 
facts again. Once you start the process 
of .thought, one idea should lead to 
another. Don’t forget the importance 
of details. Challenge every factor with 
questions that go straight to the 
essentials. : 

Now and again you will have to shelve 
the question temporarily, owing to failure 
to strike worth-while ideas. When you 
return to the task after the lapse of a 
few days, you will have a better chance 
of finding the path. You have had time 
to turn the problem over in your mind, 
and to connect it with your previous 
experience. Points which appeared un- 
important the other day may now be 
found to have a significant bearing on the 
question. The essentials stand out more 
distinctly when you review the position 
afresh, and the true perspective is more 
readily found. 

Having selected the most promising of 
the ideas before you, what next ? Unless 
immediate action is required, put the 
problem aside for a day or two. Several 
points in the proposed solution may in- 
volve important changes of policy or 
considerable expenditure, which will be 
absolutely thrown away if it does not 
achieve the particular object in view. 
Give yourself time to see the position 
clearly and as a whole. 

Project your mind into the future. 
Visualise as exactly as possible the results 
of the measures that you plan to adopt. 
Unless you have a definite understanding 
of what will happen when your decision 
is put into effect—unless you take into 
account all the probable consequences 


—you are likely to encounter some. 


unwelcome surprises. 
All the time you should keep a watchful 


eye on the relation of the advertising 
expenditure to the business as a whole. 
“You must know exactly how you stand 
financially, whether you are making or 
losing money. If possible get out a 


profit and loss account every month. 


£ 


Failure to bud- 
get the coming 
expenditure 
and to review 
constantly the 
financial posi- 
tion is danger- 
ous. Nothing is 
more fruitful of 
illusion than a 
hazy grasp of 
the rela£ion be- 
tween receipts 
and expenses. 
Safety first | 
Make your esti- 
mates conserva- 
tively, and 
ascertain what 
you will need to 
spend under 
each heading 
to carry out 
the programme. 
When you 
compile the 
profit and loss 
eaccount, check 
each item with 
your budget 
and trace the 
reasons for any 
discrepancies. 
See that te 
overhead ex- 
penses are in healthy proportion to the 
business done. Hunt down any leakages 
by analysing the accounts so that they 
show just where the money is going. 
Worth-while economies are the reward 
of a thorough study of the working of 
every department of the business. 





MATERIALS 







SALARIES 





= 


ADVERTISING 


6 PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY 
| 5 RENT, LIGHTING £c 


3 POSTAGE 


4 PROFIT 


Fic. 4 
A CHART THAT TELLS WHERE 
THE MoNzv Gors. ONLY 4 
PER CENT IS LEFT ror PROFIT 
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Delegate Routine Jobs 

Have you planned your organisation 
so that you are free to give proper atten- 
tion to control and development, instead 
of frittering away your time on details 
which could be efficiently handled by 
assistants? The major problems of busi- 
ness demand a fresh mind and unhurried 
thinking. You cannot be sure of either 
if you are carrying a heavy burden of 
routine. Delegate! Keep you mind clear 
for the things that count. The most 
successful business men are apparently 


O 


O 


the least occupied, because few routine 
tasks come to their desk. They have 
time to look around, to turn an inquiring 
eye on every phase of the business, and 
to make the most of every opportunity. 
It is the constructive use of the precious 
working hours that, among other things, 
distinguishes the leader. B 
The measure of your business progress 
is mainly fixed by yourself. Plan your 
days so that you can give your best 
energies to the vital creative work. 


O 


East African Trade Possibilities 


HE possibilities of East African develop- 

ment are hardly realised as yet by 
traders in this country. The potential 
wealth of Kenya and Uganda is very great. 
The earnings of the natives who grow cotton 
and want manufactures in exchange make 
it well worth following up obvious openmgs. 
The Governments of the East African 
dependencies are doing all they can to 
persuade merchants here to take a plunge 
out there. For instance, the publication 
of a new London weekly paper entitled 
East Africa, which has been supported by 
the Governments already mentioned, and 
by those of the Sudan and Tanganyika, is 
a sign of the times which traders must not 
ignore. The area involved is nearly as 
large as Europe. Some idea of its products 
may be gained in the East African section 
at Wembley. The colonies are able to 
produce-all the tropical raw products which 
the world requires. 

Just now we are associatinf Uganda and 
Kenya -almost too exclusively with raw 
cotton. Last year Uganda alone produced 
£2,000,000 worth as against £236 worth in 
1903 wben the first shipments were made, 
and the industry is still in its infancy. 
Uganda also produces all sorts of ornamental 
native work made from bark cloth and other 


fibres for which there has been a big sale at 
Wembley—one that can easily be maintained 
when Wembley is over. There are any 
number of various fibres growing in the 
Protectorate. There 1s already a paper 
pulp industry and, when the time comes, 
there is enough raw material for pulping in 
Uganda to supply the whole Empire with 
newsprint. There is splendid green coffee, 
of which 2,500 toms a year are already sent 
out from Bukoba. There are unlimited 
quantities of food stuffs, amongst others 
wheat, maize, cocoa beans, and betel nuts. 
There are tea and coffee plantations, jams 
and many preserved fruits, and various 

e vegetable oils in great demand. There are 
even plantations of rubber. But the point 
for our readers is that this trade 15 springing 
ahead by leaps and bounds and they ought 
to ask about it. 

Many of the trades which the natives are 
learning are taught by the missionaries, the 
White Fathers, the Mill Hil Fathers and 
the Salvation Army. The activities of the 
American Phelps Stokes Mission are expected 
to avoid.troubling the natives with book 
learning, and to teach them how to atttain 
additional bodily comfort by tiling the soil. 
The last thing they want is a literary 
education. 

J. J.B. 


The Ideals of Profit-sharing 


By W. HOWARD HAZELL. 
Chairman of Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Lid. 
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i Summing-up the interesting controversy on Co-partnership and Profit-sharing which has been 
proceeding in our columns, Mr. Howard Hazell declares that any scheme of profit-sharing based on 
paying less than the standard wage is foredoomed to failure. The share of the profits, if any, must 


1 
N the August number of BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION, Mr. E. W. Mundy has 
written an article on “True Profit- 
sharing," in which he criticises Mr. J. A. 


Bowie's arguments about “ Has Labour - 


any Moral Right to a Share in Profits ? ” 
and an article I wrote on “ Labour and 
Co-partnership." It is satisfactory that 
the subject of profit-sharing in its many 
aspects should be discussed on public 
platforms and in the Press, as by the 
discussion and investigation of various 
schemes, attention will be drawn to this 
very desirable movement. It is an at- 
tempt to meet some of the difficulties of 
the modern industrial’ world and to 
improve the relations of capital and 
labour. : 

I do not propose to reply to Mr. Mundy's 
criticism of the arguments that Mr. 
Bowie has used. Instead, I shall only 
refer to some of the criticisms of my 
article, and write of what seem to me to 
be the ideals of profit-sharing. Mr. 
Mundy objects to my giving the title of 
“ Co-Partnership ” to a scheme by which 
the employees can purchase shares, on 
favourable terms, in the business in which 
they work. He cites, in support of his 
argument, a statement from a report of 
the Ministry of Labour that the “ mere 
issue of shares to employees, even gratis, 
does not in itself constitute either profit- 
sharing or co-partnership.” Whether the 
scheme described be co-partnership or not 
in the modern meaning of the word, is of 
little moment. The title is immaterial, 


$ 
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be something over and above a fair wage. 


RR 1 


the ideal is important. The object was 
achieved, as the workers own some of the 
capital in the business in which they 
work, and to this extent are partners or 


part proprietors. 
Learning by Experience 
Mr. Mundy states that I am opposed 
to profit-sharing because I mentioned 
some of the drawbacks and difficulties 
that may arise. Our company has in 
the past forty years tried various methods 
of allowing the employees to share in the 
profits, and from this experience much 
can be learned of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of profit-sharing, co-partner- 
ship and other methods which allow the 
workers to receive, in some form, part of 
the profits. Every method that is used to 
give to the workers some share in the suc- 
cess of the business has some disadvan- 
tage. These difficulties may be great 
eor small, of little importance in some bus- 
inesses, but of such great importance in 
others of a different kind, that these 
disadvantages would prejudice the success 
of a scheme. It is well that the pros and 
cons of every method should be known 
and discussed, so that when new schemes 
are launched, the promoters of them may 
profit by the experience gained by others. 
Nothing can be more harmful for the 
profit-sharing movement than for 
schemes to be abandoned for any reason : 
it discourages other employers from mak- 
ing the experiment. Criticism of a sys- 
tem does not necessarily mean opposition 
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to it, and I am ın favour of any form of 
profit-sharing or co-partnership that will 
improve the position of the workers and 
the relations of capital and labour 


When Worker Shareholders are 

Dissatisfied 

Shareholding in the business, when the 
shares have not been purchased by the 
worker, but have been given as part of a 
profit-sharing scheme, 1s not always satis- 
factory. The tastes, the ambitions and 
the financial responsibilities of the workers 
vary very much. Some men are careful 
and thrifty, and if their family obligations 
permit, would save money and like to 
own shares, either bought with their own 
money or acquired, as their share of the 
profits. There are other workers who 
do not wish to have their little capital 
locked up in shares, but would prefer 
to spend it in buying furniture, educating 
their children, or in some of the many 
ways that a worker can use it. I know of 
several cases where shares given and not 
purchased by the employees, and which 
could not be sold, led to friction and dis- 
satisfaction. It was claimed that as 
other shareholders took their portion of 
the profits in cash or bonus shares, which 
could be sold, it was unfair to the 
worker to prevent him from realising his 
share of the profits, and using it in the 
manner he thought best. 


Efficient Management All Important 


Profits in manufacturing can only be 
made by a wise co-operation between the 
triple alliance of capital, labour and man- 
agement. Each without tbe other two 1s 
useless, and of the three, management 1s 
the most important. Everyone who has 
had much experience, knows of similar 
businesses with sufficient capital and where 
labour of equal quality works well. Yet 
in one business there may be good and 
steady profits, and in the other little or 
none. Even a business that has made 


good profits may cease to make them 
owing to the management becoming slack 
and lacking in judgment, or new and 
inexperienced proprietors making serious 
mistakes. When this happens, nothing 
that labour can do will compensate for 
the inefficient directing brains, and the 
workers are discouraged and disheartened. 


Definition Unimportant: Vital 
Principles 

Co-partnership, whether gifted or con- 
tributory, and profit-sharing in the form 
of a cash distribution to labour, can exist | 
at the same time, in the same business, 
and each method would be of benefit to 
the workers and to the business. The 
exact definition of what is co-partnership 
or profit-sharing is of little importance. 
The vital question is the success of the 
scheme and the spirit that actuates the 
promoters of it. 

What are the ideals of profit-sharing 
in its widest sense, and what should be 
the ultimate outcome of its successful 
achievement ? It seems to me that there 
are two principles that actuate those who 
believe in it. First, when the profits are 
good, the employer desires to share with 
his employees the success that has 
followed their joint efforts. Secondly, 
by profit-sharing, the efficiency of the 
organisation will be improved, employ- 
ment will be more regular, the costs of 
production will be lessened and more 
trade will be obtained. 


Benefits of Profit-sharing 

It must be assumed that any employer 
who is willing to consider profit-sharing 
will be a just employer, and willing to pay 
fair wages. Any scheme of profit-sharing 
that is based on paying less than the 
standard wage is foredoomed to failure. 
A working man bas to live by the week 
and cannot be expected to accept less 
than the normal wage, in the hope of 
receiving a problematical share of the 
profits at the end of the year. The share 
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of the profits, if any, must be something 
over and above a fair wage. If profit- 
sharing in any form be adopted, the 
position of the worker is improved, his 
standard of living is raised, and he can 
obtain more comforts and have more of 
the amenities of hfe. His interest in his 
work will be stimulated and he feels that 
he has a greater stake in the business 
than if the only nexus be the weekly 
wages envelope. If his share of the profits 
be partly or wholly due to his holding 
shares, which he has purchased with his 
own savings, the valuable qualities of 
thrift and self-reliance have been en- 
couraged, The value of the inculcation 
of thrift and self-help should not be over- 
looked in considering the relative merits 
of various methods of profit-sharing. 


The Workers’ Part 


If the business should be successful, 
and the workers usually receive a share 
of the profits, they would realise that it is 
to their advantage to increase the effi- 
ciency of the organisation in every 
possible way. Waste of all kinds, of 
time or material, would tend to be reduced 
and suggestions for better methods of 
working would be made. The ultimate 
result would, therefore, be a lower cost of 
production and the possibility of lowering 
prices, and thus increasing the demand 
for the commodities produced, and giving 
more employment. 


Mr. JOHN CHESHIRE, a managing director of 
Lever Bros., Ltd., who is taking a prolonged 
rest from his activities at Lever House, was 
entertained to a complimentary dinner at 
the Trocadero Restaurant last month 
by well-known advertising men. Glowing 
tributes were paid to his valuable efforts and 
long service in the cause of advertising. 


Sig CHARLES HicHam has presented a cup 
to the Regent Advertising Club, of which he 
is president, for the best essay on “ Why I 
like to be in the Advertising Business." 

XI 10--8 12 pp 
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An Aid to Economical Production 

The whole world is crying out for goods 
at lower prices, which the impoverished 
peoples are anxious to buy. Any scheme 
which will assist in more economical 
production will help to solve one of the 
greatest problems of the day, and the 
business, industry or nation which finds 
some solution even of a part of the 
problem will benefit themselves as well 
as the whole community. Low costs do 
not of necessity mean low wages, and are 
often the result of high wages and high 
efficiency. This second ideal of profit- 
sharing is of immense importance at the 
present time. 

These seem to me to be the two main 
ideals of profit-sharing in its widest sense. 
There is not one way, but there are many 
ways, that can lead to these ends. Much 
good can be done by discussion and 
examination of the successes and failures 
of the attempts that have been made in 
the past. There is no sovereign remedy 
for the evils of to-day, and any attempt 
can but touch the fringe of the many 
economic difficulties with which we are 
faced. Profit-sharing and co-partnership 
strive to draw capital and labour together, 
-to their mutual advantage, and to lessen 
the animosities and friction that too often 
exist. At the same time if success be 
attained, the community will benefit 

*by gréater efficiency and increased 
productivity. 





THE LEYLAND Rotary Cost CALCULATOR. 
—This effective piece of publicity is issued 
by Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, Lancs., 
and will be of good service to motorists who 
wish to test for themselves the claims of 
manufacturers. It consists of an ingenious 
card calculator, for desk or pocket, which 
enables the user to ascertain in a moment, 
merely by moving a tiny steel arrow attach- 
ment, the cost of fuel and oil per annum, and 
to convert annual cost ın £’s to pence per mile, 
and again to convert wages m shillings per 
week to f's per annum. 


THE SMALL TRADER 


The Weak Spot n the Trusts 


By ALBERT E. BULL 


Author of “ Commercial Travelling,” “ The Business Man's Guide to Advertising,” 
* Buying Goods," elc. 
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i The writer of this sparkling article expresses his personal views on the problems confronting the small 
i Trader with a freedom and vigour of phrase that ıs undemably attractive. These problems are, how- 


ever, essentially controversial in character, and it 


must not be assumed that Mr. Bull necessarily 


reflects editorial optnion. 


IIR 


Shall a Peer Sell Pork ? 


T the time of writing the Chepstow 
District Council is agitated because 
Lord Bledisloe, who has a model dairy 
farm at Lydney, sells his dairy fed pork 
from a van in the public streets. *Accord- 
ing to the Daily News, Mr. Jarvis, 
a councillor, declared that the pork 
" cannot be beaten and the price is right. 
He is doing good to the working class by 
selling best pork at a cheap rate." 
Others, however, protested that the 
competition 1s unfair to local tradesmen, 
and Lord Bledisloe should be compelled 


to pay toll. 
The Shopkeeper and the Barrow-Man 


This worthy peer is one of a large 
company, and just now in a good many 
places, retail tradesmen are giving much 
thought to the barrow-man and street 
stall-keepers. 

“These people pay no rates," 
protest; ''it isn't fair." 

On the local councils; shopkeepers áré ~ 
usually well represented and behind the 
scenes many inquiries are being made as 
to whether bye-laws and ofher laws can 
be applied to equalise things, or whether 
new legislation can be obtained. 

And on the face of it, the retail trader 
seems justified in demanding that his 
competitor should pay rates. Let us take 
the case of a provision dealer with a 
branch of Lipton's on one side, Samsbury’s 
on the other, and a bacon and egg stall 


e 
they 


opposite his door, when the perambulating 
van of a pig-rearing peer introduces 
further perplexities with its persuasive 
popular-priced pork! Such a tradesman 
could easily become an advocate of any 
kind of ratıng that would send one com- 
petitor to a workman’s job and the other 
to his duties at Westminster. 

Yet, all the same, the individual trader 
who joins the cry “ make them pay rates ” 
is not doing anything to help himself and . 
his fellows, he is merely forging that last 
lank in the chain which must be forged 
before the trusts and combines can “ take 
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the single-shop keeper finally by the throat 
and squeeze the life out of him." 


A Parable 


When the Pasha slapped the Grand 
Vizier on the cheek, that high official 
stepped into the ante-room and boxed 
the major-domo on the ear. : 

This is called “ gettmg a bit of your 
own back." It may be common human 
nature, but it isn't common sense. It 
may be permissible in high politics, but 
it 1s sheer folly in commerce. 

The writer of this article is fully con- 
vinced that the individual trader and the 
principle he represents are capable of 
giving better service to the public than 
all the combines and trusts can possibly 
give, whether such are department stores, 
multiple shops or linked manufacturers, 
bound by working agreements, amal- 
gamation or inter-exchange of shares. 

The individual trader stands for a 
definite principle of trade, which is liberty. 
The trust and combine stand for another 
principle, excellent in some ways but 
deadening and desolating 1n others , chiefly 
however its main bulwarks are the opposite 
of liberty, namely, restriction and inter- 
ference. 


Liberty and Commerce 


The basic principle upon which the 
individual trader really takes his stand is 
the right, in a free country, for one man 
to do business with another at amy tme, 
night or day, on his own premises, in the 
market place, or 1n the public street. 

If a man likes to build or rent a shop 
because it is more convenient for him, 
he is entitled to go to that expense and 
justify it by offering more effective service 
and a dry place in which his customers 
may trade in comfort. If a number of 
traders or a corporation lke to erect an 
exchange or a market, it is for those who 
use such a convenient meeting place to 
pay reasonable toll. 


But the moment the shopkeeper or the 
payer of market fees finds it necessary to 
back up his expenditure by depriving 
other traders of their freedom to sell and 
thus taxing the public, the very act ad- 
mits that it is not improved service that 
is aimed at but private interest. 


A Ridiculous Act of Parliament 


In the year 1912 an extraordinary Act 
was placed on the Statute Books: The 
Shops Act. It changed the respectable 
shopkeeper into a toad under a harrow. 
It made the sale of an ounce of tobacco 
at nine o'clock a serious offence, it robbed 
the trading community of an ancient nght. 

But, worst of all, it made the individual 
trader a signatory to his own death 
warrant, though it left him one hope of 
reprieve in that it still permitted street 
selling. 

And now the poor trader in the desire 
for a little immediate advantage 1s willing 
to let that hope be destroyed. 

There was undoubted need for legis- 
lation in order to protect the shop 





“Take the single-shop keeper finally by the throat 
and squeeze the life out of him ” 
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assistant, whose lot was by no means a 
happy one. But such protection could 
have been obtained by a simple direct little 
Act limiting the number of hours each 
assistant could be employed and providing 
for his or her holidays. When the mem- 
bers of any class of the community are 
made to suffer injustice or danger through 
the nature of their occupation, it is 
reasonable that the law should extend 
its protection to them. i 

But crackıng tiny nuts does not 
necessitate steam hammers, and we need 
not burn the house down in order to 
roast the joint. 


After Twelve Years 


After twelve years of the SĦops Act, 
let us examine the present condition of 
thing, as compared with that which 
existed in the earlier years of the century. 
Let us look at it frankly from the point 
of view of two classes: (1i) the individual 
traders, and (2) the general public. 

In a big city the trade is being catered 
for very vigorously by department stores 
and multiple shops. We take it for 
granted that the directors of both these 
kinds of business are actuated by no 
sinister intention, that they do the best 
they can and that they are out to make 
money. 

The method of the department store is 
simple. Business is a cold matter of 
trading account and balance sheet. The 
first problem 1s to get customers to the 
shop. This can be done in two ways: 
(x) by taking well-situated premises at 
any cost and (2) by drawing trade 
through advertisement. e 

The second principle is the dangerous 
one for the public. Whatever 1t-costs to 
bring the customers goes on the price of 
goods. If the advertisement charges rise 
2 per cent, 2 per cent and its profit go on 
to the price of the goods. If it rises 
IO per cent—then proportionately the 
department managers must raise their 


prices. This is simple book keeping ; any 
auditor knows it has to be so. 

This fact alone would have put the 
department stores out of competition 
long ago, but simultaneously the multiple 
shops, by competing against each other 
have been forcing rents up. Shops 
which a few years ago might have been 
reasonably rented at £50 or £100 a year 
now command three and four times the 
sum and are still rising. Premiums of a 
startling amount are charged for the key 
and leases are sold at amazing sums. 


The Cat's Paw 


'In this operation the free shopkeeper 
had his part. The fact that largely 
influenced him was that round the corner 
and in the side streets were numbers of 
little shops which did their business after 
the big shops had closed. Mrs. Milligan 
and the little old lady in Side Street and 
the ambitious youth with little capital 
got their backhander from the individual 
traders ın r9r2, and the little shop bell 
no longer tinkled up to ten or eleven at 
night, while suburbanites who had run 
out of salt ate flavourless suppers. 

That Act did two things: it brought 
the business mto the front street and it 
gave the quietus to the ambitious beginner 
who was willing to work all round the 
clock in order to make his stand. 

Since then the battle of the rents has 
continued. Let a lease run out and 
every estate agent in the district is on 
the "phone or wiring to a multiple trader. 
A few weeks ago a shop in the Midlands 
becoming thus vacant, passed into the 
hands of a firm of multiple shop owners 
at a cost for the lease and other expenses , 
which worked out at a weekly charge 
big enough to be a turnover in itself. 

Multiple shop owners may make what 
professions they will, but they cannot 
multiply the rent of a shop and other 
expenses in proportion without putting 
a tax upon every article they sell. 


Albert E. Bull—The Weak Spot in the Trusts 
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“The individual shopkeeper stands for a definite 
principle of trade, which 15 liberty " 


The Cost of the Lease 


From the point of view of the individual 
trader, the concentration of competition 
resulting from the Act of 1912 has made 
the price of the lease a deciding factor in 
his business. 

" But," protests some reader, “ there 
are still the side streets and shops in them. 
Where are these people worse off than 
they were?” 

In this way. the little shop ın the 
side street obtained its footing by extra 
service. If Mrs. Suburban could buy 
matches and salt at half-past nine in the 
evening she might also buy other odds 
and ends at quarter past three the next 
afternoon. 

The individual trader has only one safe 
game to play, which is that of liberty for 
all. Let him help to kill the little trader 
and he will be immediately left to hold 
his own in an unequal war against giants ; 
& war in which his lease will be bought 
over his head even though the general 
public must pay for it. 

XI 104—2 


The Weak Spot in a Trust 


Department stores and multiple shops 
do not serve the public as cheaply and 
as well as it was served before I9rz. 
(They serve the landlords and the news- 
papers better) But they do not serve 
the public as badly as they will do in a 
few years’ time if the principle underlying 
the Shops Act is still further extended. 

That principle is “ get the business 
in a few hands—our hands ” 

The writer does not wish to suggest 
anything sinister or underhand, but it 1s 
a plain duty to point out one fact. These 
new great combines are largely advertising 
houses and they use advertising methods. 
One of the most effective of these methods 
is whdt may be called “the sentimental 
appeal.” That is, if you have a business 
end in view and you can plead that its 
attainment will remove an injustice or be 
better for any suffering people, well— 
rub it in. 

Those behind the Shops Act thought 
much of dividends and profits (small 





“Changed the respectable shopkeeper into a toad 
under a harrow.” 
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blame to them), but they did their public 
weeping over the long hours for the shop 
assistants. They thought much of the 
annoyance in loss of trade through willing 
young beginners and struggling widows in 
side streets doing a little extra service for 
the community, but they pleaded for the 
shop assistants’ half-holiday and his 
evening out. 

To-day the cries go up: “ Why should 
a peer sell pork? Tax him!” “ Why 
shouldn't a street seller pay rates? " 
“ Why should the farmers sell their own 
milk to the consumer ? " “ Why should 
vegetable growers, unable to deal with a 
strike at Covent Garden, do their business 
in the suburbs before they get there ?^" 

By and by legislation may be oBtained 
in order to secure a better way, so that 
we shall all be criminals who do not buy 
from the trusts. It certamly will be so 
if the individual trader allows himself a 
second time to be a foe of liberty in trade. 


Advantages—to Whom ? 


There are advantages in the trade 
getting into fewer hands—to those few. 
A multiple store may find it saves electric 
light to close at six. They may soon 
find it pays to save more light and close 
at four. It will save wear and tear on the 


nervous system of the assistants if we 
bring our own shopping baskets and wait 
our turn and show proper humility when 
we come a-shopping. Also if we take 
what is given to us, and not complain if 
we want something else instead. 

These people who make trusts know 
what is good for us better than we know 
ourselves. They have a plan for our 
comfort. They really mean to do their 
best—they try hard to do their best. 
But their method means ultimately “ High 
prices and poor service." 

There is one weak spot in the trust at 
present—that is, that people are still free 
to trade with each other without paying 
rates The stores and the multiple shops 
can scarcely ask that this shall be changed, 
so the single-shop keeper is invited to 
settle the matter preparatory to his own 
despatch. 


The Fabian Way 


Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
won his battles by dividing his enemies 
and overpowering them separately. Later 
generals did better: they induced one 
enemy to overcome another and then 
settled accounts with the victor. 

Let the individual trader beware how 
he cries ‘‘ make them pay rates." 
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A Great Merchant's Advice 


To the young man seeking a business career I would say, select an 
institution of large size and known integrity. Apply for a position 
without regard to its remuneration. 
application, intelligence and enthusiasm, the rewards will come to you 
whether you expect them or not. 
where your interest lies—where you are happy—stick; do not shift 
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President of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. iO 
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Finance for Business Men 


By OUR FINANCIAL EDITOR 


Politics and Markets ] 
POLITICAL crisis is never liked by 


the City, because of.the disturbance. 


of values and the stoppage of business. 
The sudden appearance at the beginning of 
October of a fissure in the House of Com- 
mons brought many unpleasant events in 
the markets. Gilt-edged, which had been a 
wonderfully good market, became dull and 
dropped some points, and Home Rails fol- 
lowed suit. The, demand for commercial 
bills, always a good Money Market sign, 
eased off sharply, and our exchange lost 
some of its resistance. 

At such a time it is difficult to judge what 
is the measure of tbe political influence on 
our economic conditions; but there is no 
doubt about its being adverse. Perhaps its 
operation in ordinary commerce is more 
marked than in finance. It stops some people 
from buying at the shops, turning their atten- 
tion to other things. In this way it lops off 
that final xo per cent of custom which makes 
the retail dealers’ margin Consequently, 
yearly General Elections are a luxury which 
neither industry, commerce, nor finance can 
continue to afford. We trust that a stable 
Government of some kind will rid us of 
these turmoils before long. i 


Egyptian Tribute Loans 


Not long ago, Mr. J. M Keynes gave a 
very impressive list of foreign loan defaults, 
making it an argument against ill-considered 
overseas investments We have now to add 
Egypt to the defaulting Governments. At 
one time, the Ottoman 34 per cent and 4 
per cent Loans of 1894 and 189r were almost 
hike a gilt-edge security They were secured 
upon the Egyptian tribute paid to Turkey 
when that country was suzerain of Egypt. 
Their service could always be counted upon. 

The Egyptian Government has now 
stopped payment of the service, apparently 
on the ground that it is no longer liable to 
pay the service since the tribute is no longer 
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payable to Turkey. The moneys for the 
loans which the Government of Egypt is 
receiving are being paid ito a special 
account and retained, and meanwhile the 
Government suggests that the question of 
liability be referred to the Hague Tribunal. 


The Pledge 


- That might seem at first sight a reasonable 
procedure. But there are other things to 
consider. When the Bonds were issued in 
London there was a definite undertaking on 
the part of Egypt to pay annually sums 
sufficient for the services of the loans until 
their extinction. Those sums were to be 
deducted from the Tribute. The bondholders 
now stand upon this undertaking, which was 
unconditional. Egypt is receiving the 
money from taxation; and in the bond- 
holders’ view, whether it is part of tribute 
or whether it is paid direct is simply a 
matter of account. The clear fact is that 
Egypt breaks her word if she maintains her 
present attitude. 

Moreover, in the Treaty of Lausanne, to 
which Egypt was not a party, these loans 
were mentioned as forming part of the 
Egyptian Public Debt, and Turkey was 
released from their services. While that 
*does not pledge Egypt, it shows that she 
was regarded as being already pledged in , 
respect of these loans What, then, is there 
to refer to the Hague Tribunal ? 

One unmistakable effect of foreign default 
is the growing feeling in London against 
foreign loans gpnerally Very few countries 
abroad enjoy the credit here which once was 
theirs. ~ 


Conserving Resources 


_ A point which the recent bad times has 
brought into prominence is that of conserv- 
ing the resources of industrial concerns. The 
. case of Pearson and Knowles, the coal and 
iron: firm, is noteworthy. In the year to 
3oth June, 1924, they made a profit of 
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£29,681, and they had a sum from last year 
of £84,183. This gave an available balan 
of £113,864. 7 

To pay the final dividend upon the cumu- 
lative 6 per cent and 6} per cent preference 
shares would have absorbed, less tax, £12,109. 
. But the directors elected to pass that divi- 


dend, saying that, “in view of the great . 


uncertainty surrounding the immediate 
future of the steel trade,” it was desirable 
to conserve the company’s resources. Is 
this over-prudential finance? The point is 
interesting, and we will look into it more 
closely. 


Profits and Precedents 


If the future of the steel trade is now very 
uncertain, was it less so two years ago? 
The point of this question is that*then the 
directors of Pearson and Knowles, on a 
profit of £40,000 in round figures and an 
available balance about £8,000 more than 
this year’s, paid not only the preference 
share dividends, but an ordinary dividend 
of 5 per cent, the capital then being at the 
same total. This involved their sending for- 
ward to the next year a balance of some- 
thing over half of what they now have in 
hand. Obviously, that precedent makes it 
necessary for special reasons for conserving 
resources to be alleged to-day ; especially in 
view of the company’s record of success and 
sound control. Unfortunately, in his speech 
the company’s chairman did not give much 
definite light on the point. 

In view of the bad effect the passing divi-, 
dends on preference shares has on the 
market, it is due to shareholders that, where 
the profits can be distributed safely, they 
should be. We confess to very strong 
sympathy with the point of view expressed 
by a shareholder at this company's annual 
meeting, when he said: '''Mne drastic step 
your board has taken has been a severe 
blow to those who subscribed and to a 
number of those to whom the present loss 
of the income has been a hardship.” In 
conclusion, so as to avoid misunderstanding, 
it should be said that this company's general 
position as disclosed in the balance sheet is 
one the directors may reasonably take pride 
in. Like the chairman, we fail to see any 
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‘cause for anything but hopefulness amongst 


its fortunate shareholders. 


Directors’ Announcements 


We have a special reason for considering, 
as above, the decisions of directors as to 
payment of dividends. The directors who 
follow the line of great cautiousness are often 
very annoying, but they are more likely to 
“ deliver the goods " in the end than those 
who take the opposite course. Often, how- 
ever, one finds that some Puck-like mis- 
chievousness follows from the methods the 
cautious directors adopt. For instance, a 
few days before the actual report and balance 
sheet are available, a short notice is officially 
issued that the directors of So-and-So Co., 
Ltd, regret that no dividend on the such- 
and-such shares will be possible for the 
period recently ended. Down go the shares 
on the Stock Exchanges where they are 
quoted. 

This would not matter much in the end 
if all holders were strong and wise, for when 
the actual figures are revealed, if the posi- 
tion is sound, and the non-payment of the 
dividends is due to foresight and wise finance 
the prices of the shares recover. But nervous 
holders are always scared into offering their 
shares by unfavourable news, and, where 
the corhpany is large, there will always be 
a few unfortunate ones who are bound to 
come on the market there and then. 

The loss to these could be avoided if all 
preliminary announcements of the passing 
of dividends gave figures to show the posi- 
tion. We recommend this course to boards 
of directors. 


Unemployment 


The continual swelling of the unemploy- 
ment figures, which were increased by over 
I00,000 in August and September, is dis- 
quieting, especially as the number registered. 
is so large; at the end of September it was 
1,198,800. A nation afflicted with an evil of 
this extent cannot feel fully secure and 
healthy. Some time ago, unmistakable signs 
of revival in trade were showing themselves, 
and taking a long view they are still there, 
since our unemployment figures are still 
about three-quarters of a million under the 








Australian Mutual Provident Society 


AMP. Established 1849 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


WITH AN UNEQUALLED BONUS RECORD 


SUM ASSURED - £250 


Age at entry, 25. Term to maturity, 20 years. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR SALES MANAGERS 
AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
OUTDOOR SALES FORCE 


By P. R. WILSON 
Author of “ Mail Order Organization” 
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One of the first essentials is that full attention should be given to the 


CONTENTS SOME PRIMARY CON- 


question of adequate internal organization of the sales department, and 
it is with this aspect of the subject that this book 1s chiefly concerned, 
as 1t deals with the management of the sales department where travel- 
lers, outdoor representatives or agents constitute the mainstay of the 
selling organization. 

The position of the outdoor man is one of exceptional responsi- e 
bility, and the experience which is embodied in this volume is such 
that ıt will enable the work to be conducted on lines that will ensure 
the advancement of the business. 


PRICE 3/6 NET. ` 


Full particulars post free from 
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Incorporation of Companies 
; : DRAFT FORMS OF FF oy 
MEMORANDUMS & ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


Settled by D. G. HEMMANT, Esq , of the Inner Temple, Barrister-ai- Law, and revised by him at frequent intervals. 
FORM A—For Large Public Companies 3s. 6d. FORM B—For Small Publio Companies 2s. 6d. 
FORM C—For Large Private Companies 38. 6d. FORM D-—For Small Private Companies 2s. 6d. 

Forms A and C contain a comprehensive Memorandum of Association, and a complete set of special Articles, 
appropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively, entirely superseding Table A. 

Forms B and D contam a comprehensive Memorandum of Association and a set of Articles adopting 
Table A, with suitable modifications, appropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively. With each 
Form a complete copy of Table A is bound up. 

The printing charges are calculated on & reduced scale if any one of these Forms is adopted and the 
printicg entrusted to Jordan & Sons, Limited 


Companies Registered. Trustees? Statutory Declarations under 


` Deeds of Arrangement Filed, 
ARUM and other, Remros Pilea. Winding-up Resolutions Printed, Filed, and 





Adjudication of Stamp Duty on Deeds Advertised in accordance with Oficial 
obtained. requirements. 

Bills of Sale and Deeds of Arrangement Notice of Liquidators’? Appointment and 
Stamped and Registered. Liguidators? Accounts Filed. 
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WORKS ON COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE 


THIRTY-FIFTH EDITION (1922). Price lös. net; by post lbs. 8d. 

HANDBOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT, AND WINDING-UP OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
By Sın Franom Gozz-BRowNE, M.A., K.O., Master of the Bench, Inner Temple. 

“ The whole work cannot be too highly praised.”— Law Quarterly Review. 
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other Statutes, are included. 

“ Furnishes the practitioner with just the ready and exact information he requires for advising on Company 

matters.” —Solictiore’ Journal. 
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CONVERTING A BUSINESS INTO A PRIVATE COMPANY. By HenRBERT W. JORDAN. A typical case of a 
trader converting his business into a company is exemplified. 

ELEVENTH EDITION (1924). Price 1s, Gd. net; by post 1s, 9d. 
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post-war peak. But it must be remem- 
bered that the next will be the fifth winter 
of unemployment, which is apt to bring 
decay and discontent more swiftly when 
long hardship causes desperation. . 

It seems to me that the evil is, in all 
conscience, serious enough for immediate 
action. Where are all the railway and trans- 
port schemes, and those for the increase of 
public utilities, which were so bravely 
planned some time ago? Cannot we do 
something promptly? It seems to me that 
trade facilities guarantees would release a 
lot of capital for immediate work if action 
were taken about some of these schemes. 


Foreign Price Influences 


The subject of unemployment is very ably 
reviewed in an article in the October review 
of Barclays Bank. After giving a table 
Showing the percentage of unemplóyed in 
our industries, the writer remarks: “The 
outstanding feature of these figures is the 
evidence supplied that among the large 
industries the most serious depression exists 
in those upon which the ultimate prosperity 
of the country essentially depends ... 
An undue proportion of the burden of 
reconstruction is at. present borne by those 
industries in which the selling price is deter- 
mined mainly by the force of foreign com- 
petition. Until we can produce under con- 
ditions which enable us to sell our goods in 
foreign markets, we cannot hope to reduce 
unemployment ta a normal figure.” 


The Cheerful U.S. Outlook 


Once more the United States is enjoying" 
the spectacle of a better trade tendency. 
After the boom of 1922 and 1923, her workers 
have this year rested on their oars slightly ; 
but once again they are beginning a vigorous 
pull up the stream. One wishes we could 
say of our own affairs, as the National City 
Bank of New York says of those of the 





United States: ''So far as economic con- 
ditions are concerned, the outlook to-day 
for a broad and substantial industrial revival 
‘is more favourable than at any time since 
the war." This seems to be quite correct, 
and it will not be surpnsing if by January 
the workshops of the States are once more 
under pressure. 


Some Promising Lines 


Readers wil remember that I recom- 
mended Nobel Industries, Radio Corporation 
Common, and Leopoldina when their prices 
were much under those of to-day I am 
still convinced of the value of all three, 
but the first should have preference over 
the others. 

- This month there are no outstanding 
investntent openings as far as one can see 
I do not trust the oil or gold market at pre- 
sent; the sands are too unstable. The tin 
share market offers some reasonably hopeful 
openings. I should not be afraid of Ropp, 
Bisichi, Tavoy, and I think the new Mondego 
Co., interested 1n Portuguese tin, worthy of 
a small speculative interest. Among tea 
shares, Assam Co. at 40s. or under is a good 
selection Both tea and rubber shares in my 
judgment are, as a whole, high enough 
Associated Cement Preference (54 per cents) 
seems to me very good at the present price 
of 16s., a much better buy for the safe man 
than the ordinary now at r7s 

T like Albert Baker & Co.’s balance sheet, 
and the ordinary shares at 30s. are very 
promising, I think. The dividend last year 
was I2j per cent. R. and J. Hull ordinary 
at 29s. gd. do not seem to me so inviting. 
The inner resources, though a fair shownng, 
do not reveal the amplitude of Baker's 

Al Japanese Loans offer a fairly good 
yield just now; I recommend very strongly 
the 6 per cemt sterling loan (1924), redeem- 
able 1959 at up to 9243. 


Books for Business Men 


The Outline of British Trade 


By Davin W. OaApDICE. Price 3s. Od. net. 
London: George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 

To have any clear conception of the 
present trend of British trade it must be 
considered ın its correct historical per- 
spective. Hence the value of Mr. Caddick’s 
book, which gives a capital summary of the 
rise and development of British trade from 
the earliest times down to the present day, 
and includes an able discussion of the balance 
of trade and the position of British shipping. 
Mr Caddick takes a somewhat pessimustic 
view of the future, but looks forvard to 
the extended development of our impenal 
resources to relieve the situation In 
our opinion the book would have gained 
enormously in interest by the use of 
judicious illustration. 


Advertising and the Shopkeeper 


By Haroto W. Erer. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 

It 1s seldom realised that modern publicity 
methods, which are perhaps a main factor 
in the success of the big stores, are easily 
adaptable to the needs of the small retail 
shop. Of course, caution 1s necessary. 
Bad publicity is worse than none at all. 
It is too expensive a luxury to last. Never- 
theless, the small retailer who intends to 
become a big one cannot afford to ignore 
publicity, and the advice tendered by 
Mr. Eley will save him many mistakes and 
much money. All the most useful forms 
of advertising suitable for the retail shop- 
keeper are fully discussed im this book, 
which offers a wealth of practical hints and 
suggestions. 


Secrets of Mail Order Selling 


By Cyrrnm O. FREER. Price 15s. 
London: The Library Press, Ltd. 


This is a very reliable, if somewhat dis- 
cursive, guide to the most approved modern 
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methods of mail-order publicity, and there 
is evidently abundant scope for it. The 
author says that '' quite 80 per cent of the 
advertisements which appear in the news- 
papers, periodicals, and monthly magazines 
to-day are invisible ... No one notices them, 
no one reads them, and they do not bring 
any results," Such a statement of opinion 
is of course very arguable, and quite ın- 
capable of proof. What is certain is that 
the percentage would be very greatly 
reduced if advertisers, before they began 
spending their money, were carefully grounded 
in the pmnciples mculcated by Mr Freer. 
His adyice on the technique of advertising 
in all its multiform vanety suitable for mail 
order campaigns, 1s authoritative, sound, 
and easily followed The book concludes 
with valuable hints on the methods applicable 
to specific trades. The numerous illustra- 
tions are a helpful feature, but emphasis is 
sought by a somewhat bizarre use of type 
variations, 


Pitman’s Office Desk Book 


With Tables and Ready Reckoner. 
and Revised Edition. Price 3s, 6d. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 

Obsolescence is the arch-enemy of refer- 
ence books. Only the actual compilers 
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gealise how swiftly the facts of to-day 


become the mere history of yesterday, and 
how grossly they then misrepresent the 
ever-changing present Not even a Datas 
could hope to carry in his head the immense 
store of commercial information which has 
accumulated around our business relations, 
and any item of which may be urgently 
required on occasion Therefore, a business 
world without reference books 1s incon- 
ceivable. Among the smaller reference books, 
the present work fills a distinct place of its 
own. It ranks as one of the handiest and 
least dispensable. Every care has been 
taken to ensure accuracy, and the present 
edition covers a vast field with exemplary 
conciseness. 
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and to Master The Science of Salesmanship and 
Business O tion at The Original and still 
dominant B School—The Dixon Institute. 


You will then be a qualified expert capable of directing 
the Publicity and Selhng Department of any firm 
with the utmost efficiency. Members of The Dixon 
Institute handle some. of the largest advertisin 
appropriations, furnish illustrations, plan an 
prepare newspaper advertisements, catalogues, - 
booklets, general publicity matter, and organise 
selling operations. Copies of our books (1) '* Adver- 
tising as a Career," explaining our method of 
for every phase of Advertisement Writing an 
« Publicity; and (2) Business as a Profession," describ- 
ing our training in Personality, Scientific Salesman- 
ship and Business Organisation, will be forwarded 
free on request. Address 


THE 


DIXON 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. 24 
| 185 Oxford Street, W.1 - 


FIRES sive 


NO WARNING!! 


A LITTLE FIRE quickly 
spreads unless attacked 


by 
“MINIMAX” 
CHEMICAL HAND 
Fire Extinguisher 


which has Proved its 
Worth 64,420 Times 
on Actual Outbreaks 

of Fire 
























. 


Write for parisculars without delay 


MINIMAX LTD. Gos 


] Head Office and Works: 
The Sign or FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


*" Security " -(‘ Minimax ”—Reg. Trade Mark) 
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LET ME PLAN 
YOUR BUSINESS 
CAREER 


Acting upon my advice, thousands of men 
have greatly improved their financial posi- 
tion and business prospects as a direct 
result of School a Accountancy postal 
trainmg Hundreds of The School's 
students are now holding admunstrative 
appointments at salaries ranging up to 


£2,000 a year 


as Directors, Managers, Works Managers, 
Accountants, Cost Accountants, Company 
Secretaries, and Office Managers 

Write to me stating (1) your age, (2) your 
general education, and (3) your business 
experience, and I will give you the benefit 
of my unique experience in successfully 
directing the efforts of ambitious men. 

My advice will be given to 
you without obligation of 
any land. If you are not 
likely to benefit from School 
of pr paren Training 
you will be told so quite 

ankly 


Address your letter to me 
at 2 Wrst REGENT STREET, 
GLASGOW, Marking it 
“Career Information." 


THE SCHOOL OF 


ACCOUNTANCY 
2 West Regent Street, GLASGOW 
10 Emeex Street Strand, LONDON 


This valuable Guide 
to Bustness Careers vs 
sent FREE to all en- 
quirers. It contains 


muck useful vnforma- 

tron on business traim- 

ing and includes facts 

that will convince you 

of the monsy-valus of 

The School's postal 
tindion 


32 Victona St , MANCHESTER ; 
22 Sir Thomas St , LIVERPOOL. 
Standard Buildings, City Square, 
LEEDS, 8 Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM 
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This question is frequently asked, and it can only bo 
answered, broadly, that Busixzss ORGANISATION geta 
into most.of the large business houses in the Kingdom, 
into a great many abroad and in the Colonies. The 
directors and executives are its readers—our list of 
subscribers 18 ample proof of this. 


Below is & selection from that list—necessari a small 
sample only, but a fair indication of the bulk. How 
many are customers of yours—and how many might be ? 





) 


West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd. 
Pine Mill (1919), Ltd. 
Brown & Polson 
James Aitken & Co. (Falkirk), Ltd. 
Kenrick & Jefferson Ltd. 
Crossley Motors, Ltd 
Watney, Combe, Reid & Co. 
The Sheffield Coal Co. 

ngall, Parsons, Clive & Co. 
The Claymore Shipping € Co., Ltd. 
Grosvenor Chater Lid. 
Shackell, Edwards & Co 
Evans, Sons, Lescher & Webb, Ltd 
The Sheffield Corporation Tramways 
W. T Henloy’s Telegraph Works, Ltd 
Peek, Frean & Oo., Ltd 
Union Petroleum Products Co., Ltd. 
Chas. Churchill & Co., Ltd. 
British General Insurance Co., I41 
Metropohtan-Vickers Electrical Co. 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Walton, Watts & Co 
Wm. Younger & Co., 
The Aus an Genel Hiectno Co 


The Molassine Co , 

Union Discount Co. ue London, Ltd. 
Bluebell Polish Co 

Consett Iron Co , Ltd. 

J Pullar & 8ons, Ltd. 

Aman & Eastern Trade Corporation, 


itd 
J &H Legh, Li 
Worsted ‘Spanier Federation, ; Ltd. 
Btretton’s by fata 
Redpath, Brown & Oo 
“ Ronuk,” Ltd. 


USE IT 
FOR YOUR 
PUBLICITY 








Batger & Co. The New Zealand Co-operative Dairy 
Cluswick Polish Co. Co, Ltd. 
Higgins Fagle & Co, Ltd. A J ‘Caley & Sons 


The Bntish Central Africa Co. 
Hall & Co, Ltd. (Uroydon). 
British Galvaninng Co. 
Planters’ Margarine Co. 
Tokyo Electric Co , Ltd. 

John Walsh Ltd. 

J Lyons & Co, Lid. 


Mancheater Co: 
Edward Shar; 
James Robe 
Sheffield Corp 


Chartered Institute of 
Bristol Tramways & Carriage Co. 
Boots Pure Drug Co. 

Morland & Impey, Ltd. 

Stewarts & Llovds. Ltd. 

Josiah Brown Ltd. 


Nugget Polish 


Lever Bros., Ltd 

John Knight, Ltd 

Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 

Samuel Alleopp & 3ons, Ltd. 
Plvmouth & Stonehouse Gas, Light & 


Coke Co. 


Mann, kgerton & "Qo. 
w &T. Avery, Ltd. 


The Dominion Radio Co., Ltd. 

Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd 

The Industrial Bank ot Ja 

The Buitish & Foreign 
Co., Ltd 


J Walker & Bon, Ltd. 
Wood-Milne, Ltd 
Bute Works. Supply Co. 


e y insuránce 


ration (Gas Dept.) 


Sons, Ltd. G. & T Wer Ltd. 
on & bons. ` Livei pool, London & Globe Ins Co., Ltd. 
UN Dept. Cerebos, Ltd. 
ecretaries. Premier Gas Engine Oo, Ltd. 


Staveley Coal and Iron Go., Ltd 
Putchett & Gold & E P. 8. , Ltd 
Parkinson & W. B. Cowan, Ltd 
Mather & Platt, Ltd. 
Austin Reed, Lid. 

Co „Pme Mill, Ltd. 
Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd 

Engineering Co., 


Horseley Bridge an 
Ltd. 


Hubert Smith & Co 
Climax Rock Drlhng & Engineering 
Co, Ltd 


National Chamber of Trade, 
Cooper & Co. Stores, Ltd. 





Baldwins, Ltd. Tearle Bowman & Cou 
Thomas Ensor & Sons, J. Hopkinson & Co, 
Leyland Motors, Ltd. Bon Marché Ew Itd. 
Chadwick Lunt & Co. Padmore & Barnes, Ltd. 

C Baye: & Co., Ltd. Clayton Aniline Co, Ltd 
Rewlay & Draper, Ltd. Somété de Consignation Maritime 
Milner’s Safe Co , Ltd. Franco-Britannique., 
Lysol, Ltd. Sitaram Sp: , Ltd. 
E P.'Brindley & Co., Ltd. Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
British Thomson-Houston. James Pascall, ; 
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Hore aro some of the greatest concerns in commerce, 
representing nearly every conceivable industry, and their 
combined capital is 1ncalculable. 

Was ever a finer type of “ prospect ” 
advertisers who aim at supplying the ni 
man’s office and factory ? 

There 18 no stronger introduction than an advertisement in 


BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION 


Write for a copy of the scale of charges to the ADVER- 
TISEMENT MANAGER, Business Organisation & Management 


ut before those 
of the business 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 





When replying to advertisers will you kindly mention “ Business Organisation ” 








Can you listen to a little straight talk 
without taking offence? Of course you can. 


Sloth 1s the curse ot hie. The desire for 
ease, for amusement, is the obstacle which 
stands in front of success. Will you sacrifice 
foi a little while some ot your evenings, some 
of your games, some of your amusements for a 
great reward ? Will you equip yourself so that 
vou may force trom life the best 1t has to give ? 
Wil you put your shoulder to the wheel to 
gain knowledge ? If you do, all that you 
sacrifice to-day will return to you ten-fold in 
later years, when you will have a greater 
interest in hfe which will come mith your 
greater competency. The world pays for 
knowledge It pays for men who are scientifi- 
cally tramed. It pays for speciahsts Will 
you forgive us for this blunt talk and review 
your own life ? 


The College specialises in teaching 


ACCOUNTANOY AND  SECRETARYSHIP, 
and in preparing students tor the 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 
and the 
LONDON UNIVERSITY BACHELOR OF 
COMMERCE DEGREE, 
teaching up to the point where final exams, are 
passed and making fully quabfied professional 
men and women 


Will you work a little to umprove your state ? 
Then pin that resolution down by taking action 
today. Chp out the coupon below and send 
ittousfilledin It will bring to you by return 
of post our complete prospectus. 


COUPON 


Please send me full particulars and pros- 
pectus of your various courses. (This Haee 
me under no obligation ) 





NEGUS PREMIER COLLEGE 
Byron Street Bradford 


Worth 


Consideration 
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How the Addressograph 
saves Time, Labour and 
Money in the Office 


Let us say, for example, that you 
send out 15,000 circulars or state- 
ments per week or month. The 
lime it would take one clerk to 
address this number by the old 
method of pen or typewriter 
would be approximately 150 hours. 


It is no exaggeration to say that a 
junior, using the Addressograph, 
could do the same amount of 
work in 10 hours—at the same time 
eliminating any possibility of error. 





The Addressograph, the modern 


system of addressing, is an 
investment, not an expense. 


It is worth your while to ask 
for a demonstration at your 
own office, which we shall be 
pleased to give, entirely free of 
any obligation. 











ADDRESSOGRAPH LTD. 


15 GRANGE ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: Willesden 1330 
SHOWROOMS: 79 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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JUST OUT 


T he COMPANY 
REGISITRAR'S 
: MANUAL :: 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
WORK OF THE TRANSFER 
REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
OF A LIMITED COMPANY 


By J. J. QUINLIVAN 








THE SECRETARY says— 


“The procedure suggested for deahng with transfers 
has been well thought out and the possibilty of error 
has been reduced toa minimum ‘The author deals with 
the subject in an exhaustive manner and the numerous 
specimen letters and forms provide a valuable collection 
for future reference The chapters dealing with Colonial 
registers, share wa.ranta to rer, dividends and new 
138068 and the appendices are worthy of particular atten- 
tion, Efficiency wi the transfer department 19 the goal amed 
at ali through, and secretaries and renstrars would be uell 
advised to keep a copy for reference." 








CONTENTS 
Organisation of a Registrar's Office— 
Transfer of Shares: Certification—Lodg- 
ment for Registration—The Transfer 
Register—Share Certificates—Share Regs- 
ters and Register of Members—Colonial 
Register — Transmission of Shares— 
Colonial Probate and Death Duties— 
Share Warrants to Bearer—Debentures— 
Powers of Attorney—Dividends—New 
Issues—Miscellaneous. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, With 158 
. Facsimile Forms. Price 10/6 net 








Full particulars post free from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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RATES 


ARE A HEAVY ITEM IN 
YOUR ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Have you ascertained that you arc 
properly assessed ? 


Have you claimed the allowances 
due to you? 


Do you know what you can claim ? 
If not, you should read 


RATES AND 
RATING - - 


The Law and Practice of Rating 
for the Ratepayer and Rating 


Official 


By ALBERT Crew, of Gray's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law ; assisted by W. T. 
CRESWELL and ARTHUR HUNNINGS, 
both Members of the Surveyors’ 

Institution. : 


It is a handy book to use—headings 
in bold type direct the reader 
straight to the matter on which he 
requires information, and every 
aspect of the subject is dealt with. 
There ıs a chapter devoted to the 
rating of special classes of property, 
with illustrative examples, and the 
rating of business premises, machin- 
ery, mines, woodlands, etc., is fully 
described. 


THE BOOK COSTS 7/6 
IT MAY WELL SAVE YOU MANY 


POUNDS ! 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN’S 


Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 
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reers in Commerce, 


Thousands of past students—mostly 
men of average ability—are to-day firmly 
established in the receipt of big salaries, 
as a direct result of traimung received 
under the expert guidance of the Metro- 
pohtan College, St. Albans. 

In every case they first realised the 
urgent need for Hed in their 
chosen branch of Commerce, and then 
were fortunate enough to fnd in the 
College '" Guide to Careers," the one way whereby 
they could most easily and thoroughly acquire it 

at they have done, YOU also can do! 

YOU also wil find detailed in this compendious 
132-page volume—here offered without chaige or 
obhgation—the means by which your highest am- 
bitions can be realised and coveted positions obtamed. 

Do not delay your own success! Procure now 
your copy of the '' Guide to Careers in Secretaryship, 
Accountaney, Banking, Insurance and Commerce ” 
Simply 
mess POST OFF COUPON TO-DA Y wrom 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING, 
in Secretaryship, Accountancy, 
Banking, Insurance and Commerce, 
TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 


»* Noi & Booklet, but a Handsome Volume of 138 pages, which desls with : 
(1) The  examunations of the (2) The examinations for Matric- 





as H 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, ulation and the degree of Bachelor — W Please send me the 132-page GUIDE TO CAREERS 5 
Incorporated Secretanes Associa- of Commerce; § m Secretaryship, Accountancy, etc," to heep, without § 
tion, London Assoaation of Ac- (3) How to enter and prepare H obhgation. H 
countants, Institute of Chartered for these examunatior.s—subyects— i 3 
Accountants, Society of Incor- fees—exemptians, etc. , a : 
‘potato’ Accountants and Aud:tora, — (4) Many Practical (non-exam- Name... -- + + -- —----------~ ~~ ----- : 
sütute of Cost and Works mation) Courses in Business sub- (in Capitals) x 
Accountants, ete ; yeis E 
Addie$9 "olo a A See ee os H 
j 1 1 r2a/d 5 
g 1 A RS EROR EORR MER E 
e ee et] 
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BY THE RT. HON. GEORGE N. BARNES 
With a Foreword by LORD CECIL OF CHELWOOD 





INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. 


THE WAY OUT———— | 
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This is a study of the industrial problem in its practical aspects 


The author's experience as a working man, & trade union leader, a member of the Labour 
Party, and a Cabinet Minister, will ensure a wide interest in and consideration of what he has to 
say on the question of how the peace and prosperity of the eommunity can be secured against 
unnecessary industrial conflict. 


“One may heartily commend his very able and lucid setting 
forth of the main factors in the emsting situation to all who are 
interested in the study of social peace.”—The Dasly Telegraph. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE says— 
“ It 18 full of common-sense, shrewdness, and practical wisdom 
. 18 well worth perusal.” 





Of ai Booksellers. t 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Full particulars post free fsom— 
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‘JUST OUT 


THE SHIPPER'S borot racte ana 
~~ 0 — —— — L Figures likely to be 


DESK BOOK of service to Ship- 


pers and Importers. 















Edited by J. A. DUNNAGE, Grad.Inst.T. 


Author of “ How to Import Goods," “The Imporier's Handbook,” eic. 


With a Foreword by SIR JOSEPH G. BROODBANK 


President of the Institute of Transport, 1923-24 

















Price 3s. 6d. net - B - Of Booksellers 











SIR JOSEPH BROODBANK. says—‘ The variety of the matters dealt 
with-and the method of presentation make even dull statistics attractive.’’ 







Full particulars post free from 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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NOW READY THE NOW READY 


IMPORTER’S HANDBOOK 


By J. A. DUNNAGE 
Author of “ How to Import Goods," etc. 


With a Foreword by PROFESSOR J. G. SMITH 
Of the Faculty of Commerce, University of Birmingham 


A very valuable guide to import trade routine. The duties of an importer of goods 
are dealt with in full, and advice is given on the many points which crop up when 
“cleating " goods. Forms are included throughout, and the student in particular will 
find them exceedingly valuable in illustrating the importer’s dealings with the Customs 
authorities. S l ; 

“ Should be found exceedingly useful by those engaged ın the importıng of goods and also by 
teachers and students of the theories of commerce and transport.” —Głasgow Herald. 

“ He (the author) has dealt with his subject in a very able manner, and has managed to cover the 
very wide field of his subject in an admirably thorough way. His work is one which no importer should 
be without.” —Syren and Shipping. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 380 pp. 10s. 6d. net 
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Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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An Efficient Addressing 
Machine for £8:8:0 


Whether you have a Mail Order business, 
whether you are a Secretary or Account- 
ant, whether, 1n fact, you have to address 
periodically the same list of people, you 
need this machine It does just as good 
work—carrying the same 10 years’ guar- 
antee as the more expensive models—and 
it produces approximately 1,000 different 
typewritten addresses per hour by the 
simple turning of a handle 
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Roc rre easily and quickly — | 
E requirements so that we may send you infor- i ý a 
: roc ie one d an outfit suited to dd the FON [9 way! u 
E R E EEE PR ONA AEAN a 
(i) 

RONEO LTD., RONEO BUILDING a 
HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 


|" CITY SHOWROOMS : : 79-81 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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A CLEAN SHEET 


AX NIB Members pars 1924 Accountancy and Secretarial 
exams.—Prelim. Inter. and Final—passed One Member gained the 
C.l.S.Language Prize. Results talk! 

Write for full Prospectus, free and posi fres 


NORTHERN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS LIFE ASSURANCE 


Principal’ D G. McLEAN, M.A 


Now Ready 





108 Portland Street 2. Manchester from Proposal to Policy 
If you are desinng information By H. HOSKING TAYLER 
COSTIN( on the general principles of Fellow of the Inststuts of Actuaries, Associate of 
Costing or thelr appheatíon the Chartered Insurance Institute 


wuxkuPMEEEmMRRCMMERKM NEM NER" M RN tO any particular industry, 


and V. W. TYLER 
wrie for particulars Fellow of the Insisiute of Actuaries 
THE COLLEGE OF COST ACCOUNTANCY 


Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 T is mtended to fill a gap ın hte assurance 


literature, and its distinction may be best 
conveyed bnefly by saying that ıt 13 concerned 
with the hfe assurance contract and not with the 


An interesting little book life assurance office. The various forms ol 


contract are described, their respective ments 


discussed, and their particular uses indicated. 
A FAI R WAGE The steps taken by assurance offices to satisfy 
themselves as the msks are enumerated, and 


the torms of proposal, medical report, and 
By EDWARD BATTEN, M.I.E.E. other documents are fully explained. It 18 a 








ee 


BEING DISCUSSIONS ON THE book that would-be policy-holders might read 
Oe AEA VESTTON AND to thew benefit, as well as insurance company 
m officials. 

= Price 2s. 6d. net PRICE 6s. NET. 





nat 


“ This 18 an honest, serious little book by a man who 
can think for himself. .'—The Economist. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
“The book ıs well worth reading "—Giasgow Herald Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 


PITMAN’S, Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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“The Better Way” 


your sales is provided, by salesmen, 
territories, districts, departments, 


Your book-keeping work is a 
big item of overhead. Why not 
Elliott-Fisherize your book-keeping 
department and get complete, 
accurate accounting work at half 
the cost ? í 


The Elliott-Fisher machine 
method costs 50% less than hand 
book-keeping and 25% less than 
other machine methods. 


Elliott-Fisher accomplishes the 
whole job of book-keeping in faster 
time than any other method in 
the world. While five essentials of 
book-keeping are performed at one 


: writing, a complete distribution of 


160 


^ use 


or commodities—whichever 
desire. 


Elliott-Fisher provides a check 
for accuracy unsurpassed by any 


you 


~ other method. 


With economy, volume, speed, 
accuracy in its favour, Elliott- 
Fisher is nevertheless so flexible 
that it wil take .care of the 
practices and methods peculiar to 
your particular business. More 
than 400 different lines of business 
"Elliott-Fisher with signal 


"Success. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER Co., 10 Queen Street, London, E.C.4 


lliott- Fisher | 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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Business 
rganisation 


And Management 


A Klonthly ATagazine devoted to the Organisation, ACanagement, 





EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


PITMAN HOUSE, PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


and Administration of Industry and Commerce 


Telephone: 
Gerrard 3538 (two lines) 
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Editorial Notes 


Election Afterthoughts 


HE only certain inference to be 

drawn from the General Election 
result is that there ıs little chance of 
another election for at least four years. 
It does not follow that labour unrest will 
cease. Indeed, there is reason to fear ıt 
may increase. Already we hear agitators 
calling to working men that as they can- 
not attain their ends by legal means, the 
Sooner constitutionalism 1s destroyed by 
violence, the better for them. We can- 
not think that the majority of the work- 
ing men in this country who, after all, 
are the people who placed the present 
Government im power, are going to be 
led away to violence. But it is always 
important to*remember that the greatest 
constitutional and economic changes in 
history have been brought about by a 
few determined individuals 


* * d 


Trade on the Up Grade 


The City, that is to say, investors up 
and down the country, and speculators 
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as well, made a rush on the 30th October 
to put up the prices of securities, and 
succeeded. Apart .from speculation of 
that kind, which is probably unsound, 
there are many indications that trade is 
improving, although, so far, there is no 
diminution in the number of unemployed. 
It is most unfortunate that, apart from 
the Trades Union figures, there are no 
reliable statistics of unemployment prior 
to the coming into operation of unemploy- 
ment assurance. It is certain that the 
number of unemployed never fell below 
500,000 during thirty years, and in all 
estimates of increase in unemployment 
at least that number should be deducted 
as the normal figure on any one day. 
Of course, these people are not unem- 
ployed all the time , but if one gets work, 
another loses it. 


& * 


Penny Postage Again 


The return to penny postage is over- 
due, and if the Conservative Government 
wishes to signalise its return to power 
with a boon which would be immediately 
popular with all classes, here is one ready 
to hand. The Labour Government made 
a big mistake when they refused this 
concession earlier in the year, and now 
that the demand is more insistent than 
ever, we hardly think the present adminis- 
tration will repeat it. There is every 
prospect that next year will witness a 
considerable trade recovery. In fact, 
nothing appears to be wanting but penny 
postage in order to turn the prospect into 
a certainty. The London *Chamber of 
Commerce do well to put this reform 
into the forefront of their programme. 
Even if it involves a small deficit in 
the Post Office accounts—which is by 
no means certain—the loss would be 
recouped a hundredfold in increase of 
general trade. It is possible to pay too 
much for a Post Office surplus. 
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An Uneasy Doubt 

Sir William Joynson Hicks gave some 
striking figures last month illustrative of 
the revolution in road transport which 
has been accomplished within the life- 
time of every business man. The occa- 
sion was the coming-of-age banquet at 
the Savoy Hotel of the Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association. Twenty-one 
years ago there were only some twenty 
petrol lorries and 1,000 steam vehicles on 
the road in this country. To-day there 
are 203,156 licensed commercial vehicles, 
of which approximately 30,000 are steam 
vehicles and 2,000 electric. The rest are 
petrol vehicles. In addition, there are 
94,153 motor hackney carriages licensed, 
and over 3,000 motor-tractors and road 
locomotives. The horse is gradually dis- 
appearing from London streets. Some 
impatient motorists would like to hasten 
the process and urge that it be banished 
altogether from the City area. Pedes- 
trians, when they survey the mounting 
toll of fatal accidents, uneasily wonder 
whether they too will sooner or later 
have to follow the horse ! 


& 
Chartered Secretaries' Progress 


The annual dinner of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, held at the Hotel 
Victoria last month, was attended by a 

* distinguished company, reflecting the 
steadily advancing status and uninter- 
rupted expansion of the secretarial pro- 
fession. The speeches were more than 
usually interesting, signal tribute being 
paid to the ever-increasing importance 
to the community of the functions exer- 
cised by the company secretary. Mr. 
A. F. Harrison, President of the Institute, 
was in the chair. Judge Shewell Cooper 
gave the toast of “ The Dominions of the 
Empire," Sir William Clark, Comptroller- 
General, Department of Overseas Trade, 
responding. In proposing “The Insti- 
tute," Sir Claud Schuster remarked that 
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the exercise of commerce was passing 
more and more from the hands of the 
private firm into the hands of the limited 
company. Members of the Institute had 
become the permanent civil servants of 
commerce. There should be among them 
a kind of professional spirit, such as was 
found among barristers, solicitors, and 
chartered accountants, and this esprit de 
corps could only be 
obtained when some 
such institute as that 
provided the means 
of discipline and up- 
held a standard. The 
Chairman, in re- 
sponse, said the In- 
stitute was now 
6,000 strong and held 
a position of growing 
influence in the com- 
mercial world. He be- 
lieved chartered sec- 
retaries would soon 
be regarded as essen- 
tial to the well-being 
of every reputable 
trading company. 


% % 


Holding Com- 
panies’ Finance 
The finance of 

holding companies is 

a sore point with 

many investors, and 

the proposals which are made from time 
to time for further legislation with a view 
to securing the greater publicity that is 
desirable in many instances command 
wide support. In his recent lecture on 

"Company Law Amendment" to the 

members of the Secretaries’ Association 

a lecture which afforded many inter- 

esting suggestions of practical value— 

Mr. Herbert W. Jordan advocated that 

where a public company holds a con- 

trolling interest in a private company, 








Permanent Secretary f. the Lord Chancellor. 


the latter should be required to file 
annually a statement in the form of 
balance sheet as though it were a publi 
company ; and, further, that every mem 
ber of a holding company should havi 
the right to be:supplied on demand with 
a copy of the balance sheet of every con 
stituent company. There is probably no 
layman with greater practical experienc: 
and knowledge of the 


working of English 
company law than 


Mr. Jordan, who is 
the managing direc- 
tor of the well-known 
Chancery Lane firm 
of company registra- 
tion agents, and his 
suggestions, which 
are reasonable and 
involve no onerous 
obligations, are quite 
likely to be adopted 
Some modification of 
the existing law re- 
lating to companies 
can hardly be 
avoided during the 


present. Parliament. 


Str CLaup SCHUSTER 


Wembley 


Many of our readers 
may have 
that we were somewhat precipitate last 
month in announcing that it had been 
decided to continue the British Empire 
Exhibition f®r another year. Our op 
timism was not misplaced o: 
solid foundation. Mr. Baldwin's speech 
at the Lord Mayors banquet removed 
finally any lingering doubt there may 
have the intentions of 
the Government, and arrangements for 
next years Wembley will 
forward. 


thought 


without 


been as to 


now go 
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A Case for Workmen Directors 


Many of our greatest thinkers are 
coming round to the view that our 
industrial troubles will only be cured by 
admitting the workers into a share in the 
business in which they aré employed, and 
even to seats on the board. In the 
writers experience, it is very hard for 
boards of directors, in cases where profit 
is not being made, whilst wages stand 
where they did, to sit discussing how best 
to live, whilst the workers outside in the 
factory go gaily on absolutely ignorant 
of what the board's difficulties are. We 
might begin by the creation of workers' 
share capital, as Messrs. John Dickinson 
& Co., Ltd., the great paper makers, have 
done with the most beneficial results. 
From that we might allow the working 
shareholders to nominate a director. All 
experience shows that in such cases the 
workmen send up their best man, and 
that his influence with his constituents 
is of the utmost value to the business. 
A working man entrusted with respon- 
sibility usually makes good. 


% 3t 3 
Secret of Cheap Production 


These are difficult times for all busi- 
nesses. Workmen have been educated 
up to a point, and the best are self- 
educating themselves until we have thou- 


- sands of skilled workmen to-day as 


efficient as their employers. If we could 
only harness all this raw energy into the 
development of the business, things 
should work more smoothly, and the 
Communistic and destructive efforts of 
many shop stewards would *be nipped in 
the bud by their fellow-workers. Some- 
thing of this sort will have to be done 
sooner or later, or cheap production will 
be impossible. Many workers and em- 
ployers seem to imagine that cheap pro- 
duction is tied up with low wages. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Cheap production depends on getting the 


utmost possible work out of the machines 
and employing the fewest possible men 
to supervise their running. 


at a F 
Trade Union '' Madness "' 


The Trades Union theory that, if a 
new machine does the work of four men 
when worked by one man, the three men 
should be retained to watch it working, 
is the sheerest madness. It is killing the 
iron and steel and shipbuilding trades. 
The unions seem to forget that the 
cheaper you make, the more you can 
sell; and the more of a product you sell, 
the more men and machines you require 
to make it. All this was threshed to rags 
and tatters eighty years ago, but there 
are some crazy theories which cannot be 
killed, and at given periods they come to 
life again. The only way to destroy them 
utterly is to keep on explaining to the 
men why they ought to be destroyed. 
If the men are shareholders, and at least 
one of them a director, so that he can see 
the trouble for himself, it ought to be 
easier to get business on its feet again. 


% Ld 3 
Turkish Trade Developments 


The monthly trade journal of the 
British Chamber of Commerce at Con- 
stantinople is a publication of great 


* interest to manufacturers and merchants 


trading to the Levant. Notwithstanding 
the astonishing theories of the Turkish 
Government on trade matters, business 
has to be carried on somehow ; and our 
traders at Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
elsewhere in Turkey, manage to over- 
come the gravest obstacles. A list of the 
members of the Chamber and its associ- 
ates includes practically every known 
merchant and agent out there. The 
advantage of becoming an associate 
member over here is to be kept informed 
of trade developments in Asia Minor. 
The journal of the Chamber displays the 


Yditorial Notes 


advertisements of the big agency firms 
already on the ground. These people are 
always ready to consider new business 
if there is reasonable hope of success. 


* % % 
Competitors 
Undercutting 


British Textiles 


When trading with 
foreigners in any 
country, the essen- 
tial is to know the 
difficulties to be over- 
come and why the 
difficulties arise. It 
is not pleasant to 
learn that, in cotton 
yarns, Italy now 
holds first place in 
the Turkish market, 
and that India and 
Japan are second and 
third; whilst the 
United Kingdom, 
which once was 
easily first, now only 
holds fourth place. 
The reason is that 
nowadays the Turks 
are limited to the 
cheapest goods, irre- 
spective of quality. 
Our rivals, through 
lower cost of labour, 
inferior quality, and 
constant falsification 
of numbers, drive our 
goods out of our old market. 


Sır HERBERT 





problem, 


earned, 


tt E E 
Yorkshire Worsteds too Dear 
The same story holds good of fancy 
worsteds. The rise in price at Hudders- 
field and Bradford, we are told, makes 
the importation of Yorkshire worsteds 
practically impossible, and now the 
fancy worsteds sold in Turkey are 





HAMBLING, 


President of the Institute of Bankers, and Debuty Chairman 

f Barclay's Bank, 
whose inaugural address last month to the Institute 
mouncement on the Unemployment 
the country to face the necessity 
of reducing costs of producti, by giving greater value 
for wages paid and more efficient service for profits 
High wages and high profits were dependent 
on each other, and he called for a real partnership in 

industry, 
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Italian. 
Germans are 


either French, Belgian, or 

goods like Manilla 

selling to the Turks at 45s. a cwt. Oui 

manufacturers complain of shortage and 

high price of the raw material. The 

Chamber of Commerce wants to know 
if the Germans have 
cornered it 


ropes, 


3 


Unpopularity of 
Profit-sharing 
Though the ad 

vantages of adopting 

a policy of profit 

sharing and co-part- 

nership as a means of 

avoiding costly di: 

putes manifest, 

the principle excites 
only tepid enthus 
iasm among the great 
body of employers, 
and it is undoubt 
edly viewed with 
suspicion by organ- 
ised labour. In such 
circumstances, 


are 


pro 
gress is likely to bi 
disappointing, d « 
spite the great 
Jtd., earnestness and 
ability displayed by 
those who are bi 
hind the movement 
According to a fe 
cent issue of the 
Ministry of Labou 
Gazette, 228 firms were practising pro 
fit-sharing or go-partnership at the end 
of last year. The number of work 
people employed by these firms totalled 
323,000, of whom approximately 160,000 
participated in the benefits conferred by 
the schemes. This is explained by th 
fact that in many schemes, participation is 
restricted to certain classes of employees, 
or is subject to certain conditions, such 
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|. workers. 
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as a qualifying period of service. The 
average amount of bonus paid under 
all the schemes included was £7 6s. 
“per head, as compared with £6 5s. 3d. 
per head in 1922; while the percentage 
| addition to earnings represented by these 
bonuses was s'I, as against 3:9 in 1922. 
‘Twenty-four firms of merchants, ware- 
housemen, and retail traders paid an 
average bonus of over £12 per head; 
. while a bonus of nearly £9 per head, 
| averaging 6 per cent on earnings, was 
¿paid in the glass, chemical, and soap 
- group. 

a st LI 
Peasant Proprietorship in Industry 


Dr. J. A. Bowie, of the Faculty of 
Industrial Administration, Manchester 
School of Technology, who has been 
lecturing on the subject to Manchester 
members of the Institute of Cost and 
Works Accountants, points out that more 
"than half of the profit-sharing schemes, 
which consist of a yearly cash payment 
‘of the workers’ share of profits, have 
failed. The drawback of this method of 
profit-sharing is the small and remote 
nature of the payment accruing to the 
mem On the other hand, he said, 
_ schemes whereby half the profits (after a 





fixed return had been made. to capital) __ 
were distributed to the employees in the 

form of shares, might eventually lead to - 

the workers possessing a dominant influ- 
ence in its control. It is easy to under- 
stand how such a position, while tem- 
porarily advantageous to the workers, 
might easily prove disastrous to the 
enterprise in the long run. To meet these 
difficulties, Dr. Bowie advocates a system | 
of contributory co-partnership, which has . 
much to commend it to employers who, | 
while genuinely anxious to raise the. 
status of labour, are not desirous of. 
abdicating control yet awhile. He sug- 
gests that the first year in which the 
worker is entitled to shares, he should . 
have them free, but subsequently he: 
should contribute to their purchase by a` 
system of conveniently graduated pay- 
ments until the full market value had 
been paid. The extension of such a 
system of profit-sharing would establish 
a peasant proprietorship in industry. 
More is likely to be heard of this idea. E 
Private enterprise will continue to bein ^ . 
grave danger unless it can offer as an 
alternative to Socialism, not only security 
of employment, but also possibilities of 
part proprietorship on a very much more | 
extended scale than now obtains. 


















The Worker's Education in Economics 


e 

ANUFACTURERS would be well ad- 

vised to get in touch with the Central 
Council of Economic Leagues, a body 
which such distinguished men as Lord 
Birkenhead, Lord Kylsant, of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Evan Williams, 
Sir Wiliam Joynson Hicks, M.P., Sir Allan 
Smith, and Mr. J. C. Gould have lent the 
authority of their names. The idea is to 
















propagate sound economic doctrine amongs 
the workers, and especially to press for the. 
necessity of increased production, if the. 
supplies of food necessary for the country 
are to be obtained in the normal manner by 
processes of exchange of our manufactures. 
for food from the food-producing countries. 
The offices are at 2 Millbank House, Millbank, 
S.W.r. Mr. George H. Griffith is director. > 


Some Elements of Success in 


Business 
Methods that Have Helped Me 


By Epwarp J. Burrow, F.R.G.S. 
Managing Director of Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Lid., and Associated Companies. 


ITAA NERO eRe e eee en ee ene na REET EDERERE SEES EOE ENOESENERDE REESE RELESAEEESESESSEN ED SESSA EA EESSOEOSS: 


NOMAS 


What is Success and how shall I attain it? These are questions which everyone has asked at some 

time or other. Philosophically, they are unanswerable ; experience alone can decide them. Here 

is the experience of the head of an important and flourishing publishing concern. The business has 

developed from very small beginnings, and its founder discusses with great frankness the policy and 

the principles of administration which he believes have been mainly responsible for its success. 

Written in an engaging and most unassuming style, the article will appeal to every business director 
and departmental head. 


Fersereseessesseseesesesesereessssresesetesssssetesesessresseesseeeresessserssreesrrerserat ttt ttetnas 


HOPE my business friends and readers 
of this article will realise how difficult 

it is to give reasons for the success of one’s 
own business : it is so easy to generalise, 
but not nearly so easy to give details of 
methods calculated to help others, which 
is, I take it, the 
primary object 
of such an art- 
icle as this. In- 
deed, were it 
not for this, it 
would seem an 
arrant piece of 
conceit to hold 
up anysingleor- 
ganisationtothe 
gaze of others 
as an admitted 
success. So® 
much depends on the meaning we read 
into that ambiguous word “ success "' ! 

If success means the bringing together 
of a goodly number of happy, enthusiastic 
workers, all profit-sharers, and tremen- 
dously zealous for their occupation, then 
I am proud of that kind of success: the 
material profit-making and financial side 
of the business may also be a success— 
probably it is considered to be so—but 
the latter without the former would be 
such a poor thing I would not trouble to 
put pen to paper in its eulogy. 
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And, by this token, you, my reader, 
will perceive that I am not—and do not 
care to be considered—a “successful 
business man " in the ordinary hard-and- 
fast sense of the expression. 


Initiation and Development 

Trained as a chemist, then fighting my 
way to a moderate reputation as an 
artist-etcher, I started the business which 
has now arrived at such comfortable 
dimensions just 25 years ago, with the 
aid of much assurance, the temporary 
use of £50 advanced by a dear old friend 
of mine, and—last but not least—a good 
wife. 

Chemistry taught me to be scrupulously 
accurate in business calculations: the 
etching of copper-plates gave me patience, 
a virtue I was not naturally endowed with. 
Possibly this training, by the oblique 
method, was actually fitting a somewhat 
wayward mind for the discipline of 
business control. 

I had two young boys with me, one of 
whom is a director of my Central Company 
to-day, and the other the secretary of the 
company. 

From that £50 a considerable develop- 
ment has ensued, for to-day the group of 
businesses, Publishing House, Printing 
Works (3), Travel and Scholastic Depart- 
ments, and the Kingsway Bookshop and 
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Bureau have a combined annual turnover 
of about £160,000, with a staff of close on 
350 men and women. (This, by way of 
a measure of progress, and not, be it 
observed, a boast.) 

Now how has this happened? Are 
there any outstanding finger-posts which 


will show other adventurous souls the 


way ? 

I will exercise my mind to trace some 
of these as far as I am able to see them 
myself, bearing in mind that it is not 
always easy to ' see the wood for the 
trees” in a business which has grown 
~ around one's own personality. 


-; Qourage to Seize Opportunities 


First, in order of sequence, but not 
necessarily of importance, I would cite as 
an element of success the capacity for a 
reasonable amount of adventurousness 
and seizing the opportunities that occur, 
as well as seeing them. Many men could 
and should make a great success of their 
business career, but they are not willing 
to take the chance of giving up a certainty 
for an uncertainty. They have too much 
“caution and too little courage. Conse- 

quently they are frequently passed in the 


. race of life by competitors possessing a 


lower order of intelligence, but with a 
disposition to take risks—reasonable risks 
—as a part of the game. It is the excep- 
tion to-day to find the man who is ready 
to give up a moderate certainty for a 
possible prize. Probably the War tainted 
..our younger generation with the strange 
heresy that there are well-paid posts 
vacant and only waiting to be filled—that 
“promotion just occurs, andeis not neces- 
sarily related to effort. The imputation 
may be resented, but I fear the young men 
. of to-day are sadly lacking in the courage 
~ that is one of the first necessities for suc- 
cess in commerce. For it is one of the 
axioms of business that a leader must lead, 
and in so doing, must be willing to take 
risks greater than those who follow him. 





Close Analysis of Finance 


I consider next, that success is imposs- 
ible without very close attention to the 
analysis of finance—the relation of estab- 
lishment charges to turnover, and a 
meticulous capacity for counting the cost 
of each and every operation before under- © 
taking it. I have interviewed, and have. 
been greatly entertained by, hundreds of 
men with ideas, schemes and projects, . . 
each of which promised to be a never-'. 
ending source of wealth, but it is very 
rare to find these fertile brains giving. 
any careful thought to a truthful and — 
unadorned statement of probable cost 
(which should be over-stated) and possible 
returns (which should be under-stated.) 

My guiding principle has been—in . 
opening up new departments or business 
developments—to follow out the recog- 
nised rule of Military Practice in the 
feld— e.g. never to advance a step unless 
I can see my lines of retreat open! To 
put this in another way, before embarking 
on any scheme of extension involving 
expenditure I believe it wise to consider 
the possibility of the extension proving 
an utter failure. If I cannot afford to 
face this possibility I prefer not to embark 
on the undertaking at all, however > 
attractive it may appear. This cautious 
outlook has saved me from many pitfalls - 
which have trapped wiser men than I. 








Monthly Profit and Loss Accounts 


And to show how much care is carried | 
into the operations of my publishing i= 
business, on the costing side, I can relate 
here, without giving away professional |: 
secrets, that "test-sheets" or triab | 
balances are made out, at the initial stage, 
during progress and at the time of going — 
to press, for every one of the many | 
hundreds of publications we produce, . 
while every department prepares a very . 
exact profit and loss account, with details 
analysed—for my inspection monthly. > | 
In this respect I have always been the 
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despair of my accountants; for I could 
never bring myself to wait for the 
orthodox six-monthly or annual statement. 
T must be sure of progress or loss monthly 
and thus pull up in time, if some one 
detail is wrong.  Short-period analysis 
of results I believe to be an absolute 
necessity for any business that is to be 
successful. 

These details are hard, matter-of-fact, 
bread-and-cheese practice, but although 
I give them an important place as rungs 
in the ladder of success, I am more at 
ease when I pass on to the study of my 
dealings with the men and women who 
have contributed in such a marked degree 
towards the success of my business. 


Corporate Pride 


Probably you—my reader—have seen, 
at a Queen's Hall Promenade Concert, 
the veteran Sir Henry Wood, after a 
hurricane of applause, directing his mag- 
nificent orchestra to rise and receive their 
share of the enthusiastic plaudits, which 
he felt the orchestra deserved as nightly 
as the conductor. And in your mental 
consciousness I want you to visualise a 
goodly number of diverse temperaments 
and personalities, proud of the business 
they have seen grow apace from quite 
small things to a national concern. Many 
of these friends of mine have been with 
me for I4, 15, 20 or more years ; and they 
are so happy in their work it is impossible 
to conceive of any other environment 
more suitable for them. 

Only once in a quarter of a century 
have Í lost any of my lieutenants and 
helpers to competitors. Just because our 
relations have been so cordial, my success 
is [heir success and the two are inseparable 
-and no success worthy the name can 
be obtained without this.community of 
interest, between head and staff. I do, 
in fact, refer to my organisation as a 
“community " of workers, organisers, 
writers, artists and printers—for the idea 
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conveyed by the word satisfies my sense 
of what the ideal creative business should 
be. I would like to see more and more 
of the’ spirit of pride in one’s work 
developed in this way—a result which 
has undoubtedly occurred. 


Youth the Raw Material 


To attain this ideal—this sense of 
corporate effort or team work, in the 
same sense as the collaboration of the 
members of a football team on the field— 
it is absolutely necessary to train young 
men and women. I can hardly conceive 
of a coherent community, the members 
of which came in from outside with pre- 
conceived and hard-set ideas obtained 
in other concerns: even if they were 
super-men, their methods would clash, 
and there would be a long struggle for 
supremacy, whereas—just as there is no 
place like home—it is equally true there 
is no business like one’s first business! 

So I attribute much success to my 
being fortunate enough to enlist the help 
of a body of young workers, who have 
loyally translated my ideas into practice, 
and, later, have added to this foundation 
methods and plans of their own, always, 
however, related to the original concept 
which was in my mind. 

It is astonishing what youth will do if 
trained and encouraged to develop, and 
youth has the inestimable advantage of 
that receptivity of mind which so often 
vanishes with middle-age. 

Incidentally I make no distinction 
between the sexes in advancement to 
positions of trust. One of my directors 
is a woman, *and a very able woman at 
that. The only qualification I ask for is 
efficiency in the work that has to be done, 
and loyalty to the ideals of the business. 


Take Good Men into Confidence 


And I make a great point of imparting 
all possible information on every con- 
ceivable detail of the business working— 
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financial problems, hints of future develop- 
ments, policies, and the like, to each and 
all the heads of departments by very 
frequent councils and free conference. 
Nothing 1s so destructive to team work 
as the detestable spirit of jealousy be- 
tween departments so frequently met with 
in big concerns, and this jealousy is nearly 
always caused by the lack of collaboration 
and co-operation, induced primarily by 
ignorance of the main movements of the 
business. If a man is ignorant of every- 
thing but the workings of his own section, 
he will soon get to ignore everything in 
the business, save the small area to 
‘which his intelligence is confined. Some 
businesses I know might reasonably 
eniblazon on the door of each department 
“no connection with the department 
next door." Yet this cannot be good for 
the development of the business housing 
these warring sections. 

I am persuaded that very frequent talks, 
and no secrets, with a constant trying 
out of increased responsibilities for the 
heads of departments, or others who show 
special aptitude, do minister greatly to 
the success of the business. The method, 
in brief, should be such that everyone 
knows everything ! 


Methods of Payment 


Then there is the method of payment. 
Everyone in my Associated Companies is 
‘paid either on a Profit Sharing Scheme, 
or, in the Central Publishing House, the 
payment 1s for all responsible workers, on 
their recorded results, sometimes on turn- 
over and sometimes on the profit of the 
department. Thus we gef a senes of 
small businesses, so to speak, inside the 
main concern, each with its zealous and 
capable manager working as hard to 
Secure increased returns as if he, or she, 
owned and managed his—or her—own 
business.. Incidentally those who work 
under this condition—payment by results 
—earn much more than they would be 


likely to do under a straight salary, and 
their future is in their own hands, with 
an almost complete absence of interfer- 
ence from me, except by advice and the 
adjusting of policies. 

I am sure this method brings into being 
a wonderfully zealous body of workers, 
and I have myself been frequently amazed 
at the quite exceptional capacities 
awakened by the incentive thus given. 
It seems to me it is not the money only 
that brings out the latent ability but— 
well, the excitement of comparing returns 
-month by month ministers to the inborn 
love of adventure that exists in every 
healthy man or woman, and—they prefer 
at} 

Choice of Outdoor Representatives 

A very important department of our 
business—on the human side—is the 
outdoor staff of travelling representatives 
—men and women. 

Their work is by no means easy, and 
my general policy is to treat them 
generously, and to ensure thereby the 
same loyal interest in the firm’s welfare 
that obtains inside. 

The selection of suitable men and 
women for this department of the business 
I have always dealt with personally, and 
have taken great pains over, for it is a 
truism that, as far as suitable, reliable 

eand effective outside representatives are 
concerned there be many called, but few 
chosen. Some of those now with me 
have been representing our house for 
periods ranging from 1o to 20 years, and 
I feel some degree of pride in this record 
of long service and good comradeship, 
sometimes under very difficult and adverse 
conditions. 


Summary of Principles 

So to summarise certain representative 
aids to success in my business I should 
instance— 

(i). Close Personal Supervision and 
constant Analysis of Returns. 
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(2). The allocation of sections of the 


business to the control of those showing 
special ability in these sections, always 
on a “Payment by Results "—either 
Turnover or Profit—basis. 

(3. The encouragement of latent or 
nàtural ability and watching for any 
sign of this, so that suitable appreciation 
or advancement shall follow every exhibi- 
tion of special intelligence, ability and 
industry. 

(4). The addition to the main Publish- 
ing Business of anything which is calcu- 
lated to feed or consolidate the Central 
Business, or to increase the turnover 
thereof. For instance the publishing of 
guide books naturally led to the acquisi- 
tion of Printing Works, and later, the 
opening up of Touring and Travel Service, 
the Residential Centres Bureau (House 
Agency) Department, a Scholastic Agency, 
a National Hotel Register, and so forth. 

Each of these sections is, however, 
distinctly related to the objects of the 
Parent Business, and tends to increase its 
turnover. 


Policy Towards Customers 


So far I have written of internal manage- 
ment and theories of development and 
expansion. What of the public, our 
friends and clients, the advertisers in our 
books, and others ? 

Generally speaking our policy has 
always been bound up in the phrase “ the 
customer is always right." Of course he 
isn't! but it has always been my object 
to let him feel we believe he is. At any 
rate I prefer to adopt the attitude that— 
however absurd the contention raised by 
a client—he has a right to hold his views, 
and it is for us to admit this, and if pos- 
sible, to suggest a compromise in case of 
a dispute. Probably my readers will have 
observed that, despite our thousands of 
advertising clients, and the probability of 
a reasonable precentage of disputes, our 
name never seems to appear over those 
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legal bickerings which satisfy lawyers, but 
no one else. 

Here and there we meet a Tartar who 
is firmly convinced that black 1s white. 
In such a case as this, if he will not listen 
to reason or agree that black has a grey 
tint about it in certam lights (!) we do, 
sometimes, bring the issue to a County- 
court judge to decide. 

But, as often as not, if I am persuaded 
the defendant is sincere in his contention, 
(although probably mistaken), we remit 
his costs or do something to remove the 
sting of defeat. For there is nothing so 
bad for a business such as ours, as to 
have to fight and storm its way to success. 
Mistaken and cantankerous clients have 
to be dealt with, and the more troublesome 
they are the greater the courtesy I expect 
my heads of departments to show. 


The Upward Urge 


I think, too, we have pleased our 
chents and the public by giving them 
something rather better than they need. 
Whether others criticise our publications 
I know not, but I am quite sure there is 
no more relentless critic than I, and im- 
provements in format and design do not 
wait for public demand: nearly always 
they precede it, in the case of our guide 
books and other publications. Which, 

e @ain, is a distinct element of success, this 
insatiable striving after super-excellence 
and refusing to admit that the highest 
achievement of yesterday is good enough 
for to-morrow. The pnvilege of life 
demands the fullest expression of one's 
ability in its limited radius, and, if we 
only knew, fhis way lies happiness, in 
doing one's best. 


An Afterword 

In reading over this article I realise 
how inadequate and trivial seem some of 
the methods and ideals I have cited as 
elements of success. But it is the most 
difficult thing in the world to point here— 
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or there—and to say that certain methods 
account for success. 

Iam not willing to admit my businesses 
are doing more than strive towards 
success ; and success is a state to which 
one unconsciously attains without defi- 
nitely knowing how or why. Hence my 
description of methods that have helped 
me must be singularly incomplete to 
those who look for an easy road to 


fortune. There is, in fact, no road but 
that of hard work and unremitting energy 
by which a man can expect to climb to 
the high places ın business life to-day, 
and once there he can have no security 
of tenure save by constant vigilance, a 
combination of enterprise and caution in 
his actions, and the continued respect, 
loyalty, and esteem 'of his departmental 
chiefs and staff. 


Changing Conditions of Indian Trade 


The New System of Stores Purchase 


HE report of Mr. T. M. Ainscough, H.M. 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon, covering the fiscal year April, 1923, 
to March, 1924, and revised up to Tune last, 
is now available, and serves to discount 
many of the unfavourable advices which 
have been reaching this country of late. 
The report will be read with the greatest 
interest in Lancashire and, in fact, should 
be careful studied by everyone having 
trade relations with. India. 
“For the first time after four years of 


unprecedented depression, it is possible to * 


sound a note of guarded optimism," says 
Mr. Ainscough. Stocks of imported goods 
throughout the country are very light, pur- 
chases having been on a very small scale 
during the past four years, while as a 
result of three good monsoong there is con- 
siderable prosperity in the country districts 
and an immense amount of latent purchasing 
power in the country. This the Trade Com- 
missioner is convinced will be translated 
into actual buying, if only manufacturers' 
prices can be reduced and, more important 
still, if only some degree of stability in cot- 
ton goods prices could be reached which 
would engender confidence. 


How the intensified political and national 
feeling in India affects British economic 
interests is clearly shown The Government 
is meeting to some extent the demands of 
both the Indian and the non-official European 
members of the Legislature that all purchases 
of stores for Government requirements shall 
in future be made in India, and that all 
tenders shall be called for in India and in 
rupees. The revised Stores Rules permit the 
newly-organised Indian Stores Department 


at Delhi-Simla to purchase almost unlimited 


quantities from stocks held in India or in 
course of shipment, and sanction purchase 
of machinery from the Indian branches of 
Bnitish manufacturers. There is little doubt 
(says the Commissioner) that the centre of 
purchasing influence, so far as imported 
stores are concerned, will be transferred from 
London to India; and he points out that 
the new system of purchase will call for a 
complete re-orientation of policy on the part 
of those British suppliers who have hitherto 
confined their attentions to the India Stores 
Department, London, and are not repre- 
sented in India. The importance of the 
changes now being made in the system of 
purchase cannot be over-estimated. 


Export Trade and th Engineer 


i British manufacturing engineers, who are tending more and more to neglect the export trade, are 


making a serious mistake. Pessimisti 
overdone. 
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HE thoughtful observer of industrial 

affairs will have noticed of late years 
with a certain anxiety the growth of a 
lethargy amongst skilled workers in this 
country, who are beginning to believe 
that under present conditions no work 
is possibly procurable for a very large 
proportion of their number, and that the 
individual chance of securing employment 
in a skilled calling is about equal to the 
probability of his winning the Calcutta 
Sweepstake. After the many lean years 
through which the engineering trade has 
been passing, there is perhaps some little 
excuse for the attitude, though it needs 
but little statesmanship to appreciate the 
danger of the new mentality. But con- 
currently with the growth of this obsession 
on the part of skilled workers and some- 
what akin to it in origin is the steadily 
growing disregard of the export field by 
many of our industrialists and an entire 
disbelief in its opportunities, a spirit 
which may in the long run prove to bé 
even more harmful for the future of the 
British engineering industry than the 
disbelief in the possibilities of employment 
amongst skilled workers. This pessimism 
with regard to the overseas field is most 
pronounced amongst the smaller engineer- 
ing undertakings, and to anyone ac- 
quainted with the enterprising and adven- 
turous character of the average small 
maker before 1914, this change of outlook 
1s very startling. 
Are Our Small Manufacturers Less 

Enterprising ? 


Before the War, the productions of the 


ic statements about the impossibility of competing have been į 

Exchange difficulties are often much over-rated. The writer of this stimulating article : 

gives many instances to prove that good business still awaits those who are prepared to go after it 
with enterprise and tenacity. — : 
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small British manufacturer were ubiquit- 
ous. His hand and foot bellows (for 
instance) were exported to countries of 
such widely differing stages of develop- 
ment as Morocco and the United States. 
His pulley blocks went all over the world, 
and were sold in most European countries 
from Scandinavia to Turkey. His metal- 
lurgical furnaces, consisting of rough 
cast-iron plates and firebrick, found 
purchasers in such a highly protected 
market as Germany, and were shipped 
as far afield as Japan. Most small manu- 
facturers of this type were both energetic 
and adventurous, and it is not straining 
at an analogy to compare their achieve- 
ments in the development of British 
trade abroad with the exploits of the 
great Elizabethan seamen in the develop- 
ment of empire; but some years of dis- 
organised markets and the ceaseless 
propaganda which is carried on in the 
popular press respecting the difficulties 
of foreign trading have combined to sap 
this spirit of adventure until the average 
small engineering manufacturer is be- 
coming a very stay-at-home individual 
indeed, with, little thought and little 
interest in trading opportunities outside 
his own couatry. 
Popular Journalism to Blame 

For much of the prevailing inactivity 
we have undoubtedly to blame the 
topical type of article which appears with 
such regularity in almost all of our 
popular journals and newspapers and 
which deals,’ with varying degrees of 
superficiality, with the question of foreign 
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exchanges, depreciated currencies, and 
the like. For an example of “ popular ” 
treatment of a difficult and complex 
economic problem, we have only to call 
to mind the fact that for years past many 
newspapers have been informing their 
readers to the point of satiety that though 
the Englishman is taxed an average £20 
per year, the German is only taxed £3, 
quite regardless of the fact that as the 
German is neither remunerated 1n sterling 
nor taxed in sterling, obviously the only 
way to make an effective comparison of 
the incidence of taxation is to express it 
in the form of a percentage upon the 
average income! Thanks to the vast 
amount of news and popular comment 
during the past few years upon such 
economic subjects as depreciated cur- 
rencies and their effect, a large proportion 
of the British public, including many of 
our smaller manufacturers, are now 
firmly convinced that while there exists 
a foreign exchange which 1s below normal 
there is no export trade possible for the 
British maker, and that all efforts in this 
direction are foredoomed to failure. 


Over-rated Exchange Difficulties 


It would, of course, be absurd to 
attempt to deny the difficulties which 
the exporter has to face at the present 
time in many fields of engineering indus- 
try, but it is a question whether the 
difficulties of exchange and similar prob- 
lems have not been so strongly stressed 
as to have a dangerous effect upon public 
opinion. It is a comforting thought that 
although “ the exchange " has ever since 
the end of 1914 been a conversent explana- 
tion for lack of business, it has not 
invariably been the correct one, as anyone 
with a little exporting experience will 
agree. The writer can vividly remember 
how in many importing quarters in Italy 
it was stated that orders were impossible 
even for important engineering goods 
when the exchange approached some 


thirty-two lire to the £, but more than one 
enterprising British manufacturer proved 
that this opinion was incorrect. 

At a later date, the writer found in the 
case of France that the exclusive agent 
for one British engineering firm explained 
that the exchange was the reason for the 
agency not having produced a single order 
during the twelve months it had been 
established, but curiously enough when 
he had the opportunity immediately 
afterwards of investigating the trade done 
by a competing firm in the same line of 
business, he found that during the same 
period, faced with the same “ difficulties 
of exchange " (but with a different type 
of agent) the second firm had been doing 
an unprecedented trade with that country, 
running into many thousands of pounds 


Possibilities of the Spanish Market 


A year or two after this, a small 
Midland engineering manufacturer (who 
before the War had sold his productions 
in almost every European country, and 
even in the United States in the face of 
the tariff) declined to venture some forty 
pounds in conjunction with another firm 
in sending out a special representative to 
open up business in Spain, explaining that 
the effort and the expense would be 
useless, as it would be impossible to do any 
business in that country on account of the 


*'' difficulty of the rate of exchange.” At 


that time the Spanish exchange was 
about twenty-eight pesetas to the £ 
instead of a normal twenty-five, and 
during the twelve months preceding a 
competing firm in practically the same 
line of business had succeeded in trans- 
acting roughly five thousand pounds 
worth of business in that country. A 
curious commentary upon the difficulties 
of Spanish trade is the fact that after this, 
with an exchange still further depreciated, 
the writer can vouch that one British 
firm producing oil engines sold more in 
Spain than in the whole of Ireland and 
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Wales combined. In fact, from a factor- 
ing point of view, the writer found that 
by judicious buying (aided presumably 
by a little good luck in selling) he was able 
to unload there some half-dozen engines‘in 
a few months, each carrying a factoring 
profit of 20 per cent upon the initial 
purchase price, with the exchange at 
twenty-nine. 


More Optimistic Publicity Needed 


The danger which undoubtedly exists 
from the amount of publicity which 1s 
given to the alleged parlous state of the 
British export trade, and the harm it 
does throughout the country by producing 
a state of mind which regards all effort 
under existing conditions as worse than 
useless, can be counteracted to a certain 
extent by individual manufacturers giving 
more publicity to their own achievements 
in the export field. It is doubtful 
whether the issue of the late War would 
have been what it was if all news and 
comment for the civilian population, and 
fighting services, had been devoted to 
considerations of the hopelessness of the 
struggle, the impregnability of the enemy 
position, and the superiority of enemy 


strategy and tactics! There 1s un- 
doubtedly room for more general pro- 
paganda to show that British export trade 
is slowly but surely regaining its position 
of 1913, and that in spite of all difficulties 
British engineering goods are still being 
exported with' a considerable measure of 
success. A few inquiries into the diffi- 
culties which have to be faced by some of 
our principal competitors with depre- 
ciated currencies would undoubtedly 
help many a small investor and manu- 
facturer to recover a little of his old-time 
nerve and morale. 


Why Foreign Orders are Scarce 

At the same time, it is just worthy of 
consideration by our economists whether 
the comparative scarcity of foreign orders 
may not in many cases be partly due to 
the lack of preparation for any overseas 
selling campaign on the part of many of 


-our lesser engineering establishments, the 


lack of foreign editions of their catalogues, 
and the fact that it is possible to find 
so many works with 50, roo, 500, and 
often 3,000 hands without a single 
salesman or employée being able to speak 
any language but his own! 





Marine Insurance—Sinkings That Are Not Perils of the Sea 


RECENT judgment of the House of 

Lords in the case of P. Samuel and Co. 
v. Dumas laid down that scuttling a ship 
with the connivance of the owner was not 
a peril of the sea, and that therefore an 
assured, although not in any way privy 
to the act of scuttling, could not recover on 
his policy. The London Institute of Under- 
writers accordingly altered the bill of lading 
clause. The operative part intended to 
overcome the Lords' judgment reads— 


“ The seaworthiness of the vessel as between the 
assured and the assurers 1s hereby admitted and 
the wrongful act or misconduct of the shipowner 
or his servants causing a loss is not to defeat the 
recovery by an innocent assured if the loss, in the 


absence of such wrongful act or misconduct, would 
have been a loss recoverable under the policy” 


It is very important for all consigners and 
consignees to make sure how they stand 
when shipping their goods. For instance, if 
a ship on which their goods have been loaded 
sinks in caln water through a defective 
joint or plate letting in water, are they 
entitled to recover from the underwriters ? 
It bas been held again and again that such 
a sinking is not a peril of the sea. Yet the 
consignee loses his goods. There are very 
many obscure points in marine insurance, and 
nothing but the fact that underwriters so 
seldom rely on technicalities prevents much 
litigation to clear them up. 


Overcoming the 


Exchange Factor 


The Sale of Engineering Products in Countries 
with Depreciated Currencies 


By F. O. SYDNEY HANAUER 


RITISH manufacturers who try to 

sell their goods on the Continent 
to-day are immediately confronted with 
two problems which appear at first sight 
to be insuperable—price and the exchange 
factor. : 

The purpose of this article is to try to 
give some help in overcoming the second 
of these problems, as it has been found 
in actual practice that by doing so, the 
first has lost a great deal of 1ts importance. 

In making quotations to continental 
purchasers, one must bear in mind that 
the depreciation of their currencies is a 
sore point with the majority of them, 
and that an offer expressed in pounds 
sterling is very often turned down on this 
point alone, frequently when the actual 
difference between it and the nearest local 
price is small. 

A large number of continental engineers 
fully realise the superiority of British 
products, and are prepared to pay more 
for them than for simular articles made in 
their own countries, this preference ex- 
tending in some rare cases up to 25 per 
cent, but is more usually ro to r5 per 
cent. 

The problem is how to quote in the 
currency of the country without risk of 
losing on the exchange, and the following 
method has been tried and found 
satisfactory ın a large number of cases. 

All quotations are expressed in the 
currency of the country for which they 
are destined, and based upon a fictitious 
rate of exchange, this fictitious rate being 
as near to the actual rate of the day as 
is possible or convenient. For instance, 


the fictitious rate in quoting French 
customers could be 80 francs to the £, as 
long as the rate remains between 80 and 
85 francs, being lowered or raised with 
the appreciation or depreciation of the 
currency. 

It is, of course, necessary to insert a 
clause to this effect in every quotation, 
and to state when the final price is to be 
determined. This can conveniently be 
fixed either upon receipt of order, the 
rate on the date of dispatch, or any other 
intermediate date selected by the client, 
providing due notice is given. The final 
operation is to exchange the continental 
currency for sterling, thus satisfying both 
parties to the transaction, the continental 
customer paying in his own currency, 
and the British manufacturer receiving 
sterling in settlement. 

Great care needs to be exercised in 
selecting a fictitious base, as this appears 
to exercise a curious psychological effect 
on the continental client, and it should 

?always be lower than the ruling rate. 

If it is higher than this rate, there is a 
tendency to take exception to their 
currency being held in lower esteem than 
the actual exchange warrants, and if it 
is fixed too low it is taken as a tacit 
acknowledgment that the pound is not 
worth more than that rate, and that 
every franc (or lira) above is an extortion. 

The above method is not put forward 
as being perfect or infallible, but it has 
the advantage of protecting the British 
vendor against losses on exchange, and 
at the same time it does not hurt the 
susceptibilities of foreign clients. 
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workroom with light at a relatively small cost. 
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HE “industrial revolution "—the 

introduction of high speed machinery 
and the replacement of individual by 
collective effort—has brought about an 
entirely new era in industrial lighting. 
The hand worker was probably content 
with a small light, an oil lamp or candle, 
placed near his work. In the modern 
_ factory, however, it is necessary that 
"every part of the working area should be 
well lighted, with an intensity not possible 
in the days. before electricity was avail- 
able. It is essential that workpeople 
should be able to see their surroundings 
clearly as well as the actual work upon 
which they are engaged. Ample light is 
required to enable material to be moved 
from one section of a workshop to another. 
Foremen and superintendents need to have 
a comprehensive view of the shop or room 
-as a whole. The vastly higher standard of 
accuracy and speed of execution involved | 
in mass production must also be borne* 
‘in mind by those responsible for factory 
organisation; nothing short of the best 
possible lighting conditions available can 
adequately meet all these requirements. 


D 






Flexibility and Cheapness 
` The rapid progress of invention in 
connection with the generation and dis- 
tribution of electrical energy, and the 
introduction of lamps of much greater 
illuminating power and effciency have, 
fortunately, kept step with the changing 
industrial conditions. It is now possible 
to flood an entire workroom with light at 
177 
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By the introduction of lamps of higher power and efficiency, it is now possible to flood an entire 
Economically, good artificial lighting always pays 
for itself in better work, increased production, greater freedom from accidents, and improved health i 

of the workers. E 
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relatively small cost. In fact, bearing in 
mind the amount of light now furnished; 
the cost is far less than it was in pre- 
electric days. The marvellous flexibility - 
of electric lighting is also an asset of 
great importance equally to the manu- 
facturer and the worker. As a supple- 
ment to the general lighting lamps can 
be run from flexible connections an 
brought to any desired spot where speci 
local light is needed— where, for instance, 
onehas to examine the inside of cylinders. 
or the recesses of intricate machinery: 
The introduction of electricity possesses 
many other advantages, notably in electric 
driving of motors and other industrial 
applications, and the consumer who has à 
judicious combination of light and power 
load can usually obtain his supplv on E 
very advantageous terms. E 





Economy and Efficiency 

Electricity supply undertakings, whether 
under municipal or company control, are. 
keenly alive to the importance and value 
of the industrial load, operating at periods 
when the demand for electricity for other | 
purposes is relatively slack. Basement 
lighting, for* example, necessary during. 
the daytime, can often be obtained at . 
reduced rates. It is sometimes assumed 
that “daylight costs nothing,” but asa 
matter of fact the provision for access to: 
daylight to premises in congested city . 
areas is often very costly. Hence it is 
economical in many cases to rely mainlv | 
on modern scientific artificial lighting. — 
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Moreover, while daylight is capricious 
and- variable, altering enormously with 
the time of day, season of the year, and 
climatic conditions, electric lighting is 
constant and uniform and, unlike day- 
light, is under strict control and can be 
designed specially according to the indus- 
trial processes for which it is used. It is 


increased production, greater freedom 
from accidents, and the resulting benefi- 
cent effects on the health and spirits of 
the workers. 


Service Developments 
The modern enterprising electric supply 
undertaking does not confine its activities 





OVERHEAD LIGHTING OF 


THE COMPOSING Room OF A LARGE PRINTING WORKS 


In view of the exacting nature of the work a specially high illumination is needed 


a common experience that a firm that 
has installed a completely adequate and 
scientifically designed eleetric lighting 
installation tends to rely more and more 
on the artificial light, and finds it is 
economical to prolong the period during 
which it is used. Economically, good 
artificial lighting always pays for itself, 
the cost is usually only a small fraction 
—often less than 1 per cent—of the wages 
bill, and is amply repaid by better work, 


merely to the supply of electricity; it 
recognises that its functions include 
giving of advice and 
assistance to the consumer. It not only 
supplies the electricity, but is glad to aid 
him to make the most efficient and 
economical use of it. Some undertakings 
have already instituted an “illuminating 
engineering " department for the purpose 
of giving such expert advice, a practice 
which it is hoped will become universal 


* service "—the 
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in the near future. The supply under- at once be relied upon for sound and 
taking can often assist the industrial effective work, there has recently been 


consumer in many ways. The provision 
of sound material and good workmanship 
is a consideration of mutual interest to 
the supplier and the consumer, and the 
advice of the undertaking on the choice 
of a reliable contractor is unhesitatingly 


formed a Joint Board on which the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, th. 


Illuminating Engineering Society, and 


other leading electrical bodies are repr: 
for the purpose of preparing 


sented, 





Fic. 2.—LiGHTING OF THE MACHINE DEPARTMENT OF A LARGE PRINTING WORKS 
Here good diffusion of light is essential in order to enable the details of the intricate machinery to be clearly seen, and 
adjustments made to correct in time any deficiencies liable to cause imperfect work 
recommended. In electric lighting, as in national register of electrical installation 


other technical matters, an inferior article 
is dear at any price; bad workmanship, 
with its attendant risks of breakdown, is 
certainly highly uneconomical. Most of 
the enterprising undertakings have a list 
of approved contractors whose services 
they are prepared to recommend. With 
a view, however, to enabling the public 
in any part of the kingdom readily to 
distinguish electrical contractors who may 


contractors. 


se 

Co-operative Enterprise 

There is a marked tendency towards 
closer co-operation between all sections 
of the electric lighting industry, which 
cannot fail to react beneficially upon 
the electricity consumer. Leading lamp 
makers are arranging periodical demon 
strations of good lighting, and exhibitions 
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of this kind will no doubt be soon a feature 
. at showrooms of electricity supply under- 
takings. The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, the Illuminating Engineering 
< Society, the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ 
ar Association, and other bodies, as well as 
individual manufacturers, have frequent 
discussions on lighting problems of all 
"kinds, and seek to bring about regular 
dissemination of the latest information 
on electric lighting amongst supply 
undertakings and contractors. 










Modern Improvements 


Whilst improvements are constantly 
being made and new knowledge how to 
‘deal with various problems is being 
continually acquired, the chief features 
of good electrical illumination are now 
fairly well understood. Abundant evi- 
dence has been accumulated to prove that 
a scientifically designed installation is a 
sound investment for the consumer. 
Improvements in lighting do not neces- 
sarily mean increased expenditure, in 
fact the substitution of modern lamps for 
old and inefficient ones may enable the 
illumination to be raised to the required 
standard without the running costs being 


o 


LL combinations, the purpose of which 

is to increase either wages or profits, not 
_by increasing output but by limiting output 
.and controlling prices, are uneconomic. 
Trade Union regulations to restrict appren- 
ticeship or to limit the outputof its members 
on the one hand, or combinations among 
employers to maintain an artificial price on 
the other, are definitely contributing to the 
~- continuance of our unemployment problem. 

Combinations both of workmen and em- 
ployers, however, are a necessary develop- 
ment of highly specialised industry. But 
_ they should be combinations to improve 
organisation, to increase output, and to 





Hints to Consumers 


Trade Combinations—-Good and Evil 


increased. Even more effective, in many | 
cases, will be found the introduction of . 

scientifically designed reflectors distribut- 3 
ing the light to the best advantage and |... 
avoiding waste. 


Great importance attaches to the use 
with reflectors of lamps for which they 
were expressly designed. If lamps of à . 
shape for which the reflectors were.not. 
intended are introduced, in place of old . 
ones, the effect may be both unsightly - 
and inefficient. In a recent test it was | 
shown that the substitution of a 200-watt . 
lamp for a 100-watt one, actually resulted 
in less light at the place where it was 
needed—on the working area immediately 
under the lamp. This shows how careful 
the consumer must be in the choice of 
lamps and reflectors, and on such points 
the advice of the electricity supply under- 
taking or contractor should always be 
sought. The desire of the electricity - 
suppliers throughout the country is to - 
have only satisfied consumers, to assist 
them in every way to obtain the utmost 
value from the electricity they purchase, 
for whatever purpose it may be used. 
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effect economies, not only in production buto © 
in distribution also, e 

Combinations for co-ordinating production 
and demand so that violent fluctuations in 
price shall not disorganise the particular. 
industry are on an entirely different plane 
from combinations to secure high prices for 
a limited output—they may be part of a 
general co-operation of industry with indus- 
try through which the highest good of m 
is secured. 


SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, BART, 


Deputy Chairman of Barclay's Bank, Ltd., : 
in his presidential address to the Institute of | 
Bankers, 12th. Nov. 








“Why Manufacturers Lose Money”? 


HE time has come in industry when 

cost reduction must become not so 
much a pre-occupation as a passion with 
British manufacturers. Every avenue 
leading to economy.in production must 
be explored to its uttermost limits, if our 
competitive capacity in world markets 
is to be retained. 

By putting Germany on its feet we 
have revived a valuable customer, it is 
true, but it is not less a fact that we have 
re-established our most successful com- 
petitor, and one now impelled by stern 
necessity to sell abroad in immense 
quantities. France, industrially, is a new 
nation, with resources and equipment for 
world trade infinitely greater than in 
I9gr4, and fiercely determined to chal- 
lenge British manufacturing supremacy. 
America, abounding in wealth and no 
longer content with her immense home 
market, is also a relentless trade rival ; 
while the smaller nations, and even our 
colonies, have greatly -increased in com- 
petitive power as a result of the enforced | 
industrialisation they underwent during 
the War. These are the conditions of 
world trade to-day, and hence the need 
for the strictest economy in manufacture 
is paramount. 


How to Eliminate Avoidable Losses 


It is certain that if all avoidable losses 
in production and distribution could be 
eliminated immense economies would be 
secured to manufacturers, and selling 
prices could be proportionately reduced. 
In every factory and in every office these 
losses are incurred. They are almost 
infinite in variety, but Mr. Robert 
Grimshaw, an American business expert, 


1 Why Manufacturers Lose Money. By Robert 
Gnmshaw. 176 pp, 7s 6d net. London: 
Skefüngton & Sons, Ltd, Paternoster House, 
St Paul’s, E.C 4: 
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. has had the ingenious idea of classifying 


them, or at any rate, practically all the 
principal and most of the minor causes of 
loss, according to general principles, and 
his valuable book is now available to 
English readers. Everyone interested in 
cost reduction should read it. It is 
written in a bright and agreeable style. 
The author has a pawky humour ; he is 
not offensively American; in fact, he has 
a good deal of honest respect for European 
methods of trade penetration, and his 
suggestions for avoiding or mitigating 
losses are shrewd and every whit as 
applicable to British business houses as 
to American: 

Mr. Grimshaw classifies manufacturers’ 
losses under financial, commercial, organ- 
isational, accounting, technical, personal, 
and miscellaneous, and a few extracts 
culled almost at random from his book 
show the quality of his observations. 


Inefficient Buying 


For example, speaking of inefficient 
buying as a cause of loss, he says :— 


It would seem almost incredible that a 
“buyer " would not know what matenals and 
supplies were worth, not merely in the local 
market but elsewhere, or at the sources of 
supply But any one who will inspect the 
prices paid by the different departments of 
our Government for standard articles will see 
that while at times the purchasing agents are 
unwilling to pay at retail the actual manu- 
facturing cost of hundred or thousand lots, at 
others they pay more than the pnces openly 
advertised in the trade papers or the dailies, 
or ticketed on the goods 1n shop windows which 
they pass every day 


The Worst Packers in the World 


It is consoling to know that though our 
own methods of packing have been 
severely criticised, we are not the only, or 
even the worst, offenders. Mr. Grimshaw 
remarks— 


I will not go so far as to say that bad packing 
will drive a manufacturer into bankruptcy, 
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but I do know from personal experience— 
some of it costly—that American manufac- 
turers are the worst kers in the world, 
especially for export shipment. 


Value of the Letter Salesman 

There is sound common sense in this 
comment on the value of keeping a good 
salesman in the office rather than perhaps 
wasting him on the road— 


Many a firm has much better salesmen at the 
desk than on the road, because such men may 
be more readily guided by. broad general 
principles apphed with due reference to the 
peculiarities of the goods and of the individual 
prospect. There are few Imes in which there 
are not more prospects off the paying lnes of 
travel than on; and these should be reached 
by the seductive home salesman, with his 
tactful persistence and his knowledge of business 
psychology If the home force of salesmen is 
inefficient, sales will be lost that otherwise 
would be comparatively readily and cheaply 
effected ; and all such trade may be considered 
as “ pure velvet ” 


How the Financial Manager Fails 


Dealing with organisational causes of 
loss he points out— 


In too many manufactones the manager is 
the financial man , sometimes having inherited 
the business, of which he has no practical 
knowledge. In this case he cannot even judge 
correctly of the qualifications of his heutenants 
Yet, instead of having them passed upon by 
experts, he installs them 1n office, and expects 
profitable results He does not know, and will 
not admit, that not only typists and shipping 
clerks, but higher employees, are engaged by 
important concerns after psychological tests by 
competent specialists giving them so many 
points for each one of forty or fifty items of 
mental and moral equipment; and the more 
important the position, the more rigid the tests 
and the higher the standard. 


The Folly of Being Indispensable 


We have not seen this pagicular point 
of view put quite so effectively before— 

The official or employee who has no understudy 
1s a dangerous member of the force, and the 
danger of being without a substitute in time of 
need is not confined to the employer, but 
affects the particular person 1n question For 
if absolutely irreplaceable he stands no chance 
of being promoted. Imagine a workman in a 
chemical factory who is the only one who 
knows a certain “ mux'', what chance has he 
of attaining a foremanship ? The junior book- 
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keeper or shipping clerk who keeps all the 
addresses, prices, folio numbers, rates, routes, 
etc., in his head, saves his employer so much 
money by not having to consult written or 


- printed data, that it would usually be folly to 


promote him and replace him with one less 
capable A senior can be had from outside, 
1f none be within touch in the establishment 
itself. The official or the employee who keeps 
himself irreplaceable should use O as a middle 
initial O stands for Ostrich 


Inefficient Accountancy 


Writing of faulty accounting methods, 
one of the most frequent causes of heavy 
loss, he says truly enough— ` 


The manufactunng concern that does not 
keep a so-called perpetual or daily inventory 
on paper, supplemented by frequent physical 
inventories, labours under several disadvan- 
tages, among which are: liability to over- or 
under-stocking, loss from theft, and the in- 
ability to show, in case of a fire occurring 
towards the end of an inventory period, just 
what was on hand at the time. Insurance 
companies are apt to contest claims made in 
December based on inventores made in the 
same month of the previous year; and the 
insured can have great difficulty in proving 
losses under such conditions. 


Show Them How to Do It 

Regarding “ Technical Causes of Loss," 
he thus emphasizes the value of efficient 
instruction— 


When Taylor, who had never piled pig iron, 
taught huskies how to do that work more 
rapidly and with less fatigue, and when Gi- 
breth, who had never laid bricks, instructed 
masons how to increase their capacity without 
*tiring themselves so much as when they worked 
their own time-honoured way, both manu- 
facturers and workers began to '' sit up and take 
notice," It is now quite well accepted that 
proper instruction in almost any line of industry 
is to the advantage of both employers and 
operatives 


It should be added that Mr. Grimshaw 
lectured on methods of cost reduction in 
Germany and Austria before the war, and 
subsequently to the business students of 
New York University, so that his outlook 
is not exclusively American. He has 
much to say that is of very great interest 
and value to British manufacturers. 


A S. A. 


BIGGER RESULTS FROM ADVERTISING 





Getting a Fresh Viewpoint on 
Your Problems 


By HAROLD HERD 
Principal of the Regent Institute 


i The exhaustive test question chart, which is the feature of this valuable article, should be preserved 
i for use by all advertisers and advertising students. They will find it offers them the key to their 

most perplexing problems. Mr. Herd shows clearly how advertisers can plan their thinking and 
i make it productive of good ideas. 
i 


ANTED—a fresh viewpoint! Some 

advertisers find that heart-to-heart 
talks with salesmen, agents or retailers; 
bring the necessary stimulus; others 
read everything relating to the subject ; 
and still others get the best results after 
a holiday, a day's motoring or a round of 
golf. 

Often the trouble is not so much that 
the advertiser is too close to the prob- 
lem, as that he fails to break it up 
into its component parts. He trusts 
to inspiration instead of planning his 
thinking. ae 

The scientist gives you the clue to the 
method of seeing your problems freshly. 
It is to dissect them and to conduct a 
minute review that will stimulate the 
mental processes. Instead of searching 
blindly for the path, your thought is 
given definite direction. 

If you follow the laboratory method 
you will be constantly reaching out for 


better ways of doing things, and putting . 


new plans to the test before bringing them 
into full use. 

Every business, however simple it may 
appear on the surface, has a thousand 
and one aspects. The scope for improve- 
ment is endless. A periodical review of 
the business, granted that it is conducted 
with anything like thoroughness, is rarely 
unproductive. Would it not be even 
more fruitful if the lines of investigation 
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were properly charted beforehand, so as 
to give an abundance of starting points ? 
Often the difficulty is to know where to 
attack the problem, and when time 
presses this lack of preparation is the 
cause of unseen opportunities. 

** What is the secret of your success ? ” 
The answer given by great business men 
varies in form, but it is almost invariably 
the same in effect—‘‘ Studying the job." 
The more closely you analyse the proposi- 
tion on which you are engaged, the more 
you will know about it, and the more 
receptive you wil be. It is only the 
mind that is keenly alert which is con- 
stantly registering new impressions. 
Steady thought along definite lines means 
a regular inflow of ideas. Not all of 
them are big ideas, or even workable 
plans, but after the sifting process there 
is a good residue of usable matter. 


The Hidden Possibilities 


Big possibilities may lie hidden. One 
or two factors hitherto unexplored may 
contain the germ of developments sur- 
passing your most vaulting hopes. Take, 
for instance, the question of price. At 
present you are reaching a comparatively 
limited class. Would it not be possible 
to produce a cheaper article at a popular 
price and thus appeal to the masses, or, 
taking a shot in the other direction, to 
make a superior article that would attract 
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wealthy buyers who are not interested in 
the present proposition ? 

Can you launch any additional pro- 
ducts? Your public may have other 
needs which you are particularly fitted 
to meet. Intensive study may open up 
new channels of enterprise. 


Find Your Best\Working Hour 


When do you do your best work? At 
which hour of the day do ideas come 
most readily ? You will find by experi- 
ment that one period of the 24 hours is 
most fruitful for creative work. It may 
be in the quiet of the early morning. 
Some men have discovered that they can 
accomplish almost as much in two hours 
before the normal time for opening the 
office as during an ordinary day’s work. 

In your case the hours after lunch may 
be more productive, or you may find 
that your creative powers are at their 
best after dinner, when you are away 
from the strenuous atmosphere of the 
office. It is a well-known fact that many 
workers get a “second wind” at night, 
and that in the comfortable surroundings 
of home their minds work with exceptional 
clarity. Find the best hour of your day, 
and reserve it for your most important 
work. 


Chart Your Business 
Systematise your thinking. Keep at 
your elbow a detailed chart of the many 
factors in your business. It will never 
be complete, because every time you 
survey it afresh you are likely to strike a 
new vein, but if it is reasonably compre- 
hensive, it. will prove—ine combination 
with your records of experience—an 
instrument of increasing serviceableness. 
You cannot get such a chart ready 
made. Your business has a web of 
problens which are peculiar to you. 
What can be done, as in the following 
List, is to classify the points which are 
common to most advertisers. 


The Article 


MARKET 


What is the total possible consumption ? 

Is 1t a growing market ? 

Where 1s the article now sold (eg. rural or urban 
districts, industrial centres, high-class residential 
districts) ? 


`- How many competitors are there ? 


Is the distribution adequate ? 
Can any alhed line be marketed ? 


APPEAL 


Can the article be made more attractive ? 

How does it compare with competitive articles : 
(a) value, (b) style, (c) durabihty, (d) selling plan ? 

Is the name sufficiently descriptive ? 

Is ıt short and easily pronounced and remembered ? 

Can the kage be made more distinctive: 
(a) shape, (b) colour ? 

Is the package convenient ın size ? 


TERMS 
Is the price nght ? " 
How does 1t compare with competitors' prices ? 
Can production and/or selling costs be reduced ? 
Would a cut in-the price stimulate demand ? 
Is the method of payment convenient ? 
Can I offer any additional facilities ? 
Does the article yield a good profit to the trade ? 


The Advertising 
MEDIA 


Am I using the most suitable media ? 

Can additional papers be used profitably ? 

What class of publication pays best ? 

Which media are suitable for intensive cultivation ? 

What is the effect of frequent insertion on the yield 
from various classes of publications ? 

What media are used by rival firms ? 

Which 1s the best day for advertising in the daily 
press ? 

Would postal advertising be more economical ? 

Is it advisable to use supplementary forms of 
advertising: (a) posters, (b) railways and ‘bus 
cards, (c) illuminated signs, (d) painted walls, 
etc ? 


SPACE = 2 

Which 1s the most profitable space: (a) displayed, 
(b) classified ? 

Can any space be reduced without loss of pulling 
power ? 

Is there a possibihty of using bigger spaces 
profitably ? 

Would msets pay ? 


POSITION 


Which position has proved most effective ? 

What difference does 1t make to the yield ? 

Which 1s the best heading for classified advertise- 
ments ? 

Would it be possible to use certain other media 
profitably if special positions were booked ? 


STYLE AND APPEAL 


Is the advertisement clear ? 
Is 1t interesting ? 
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Is 1t specific ? 

Does 1t create desire ? 

Is ıt convincing ? 

Is 1t distinctive ? 

Does it show understanding of the customer's 
needs? : 

Does 1t anticipate objections ? 

Is it timely ? 

Is the advertisement so worded as to attract the 
nght class of reader ? 

Can I widen the appeal ? 

Can new arguments be used ? 

Does change of copy pay ? 

What difference does the inclusion of a coupon 
make to the inquiry yield ? 

Would reader advertisements be more effective ? 

Can dialogue be employed ? 


CONSTRUCTION 


Does 1t begin attractively ? 

Have I made the most of the opening paragraph ? 
Are the points arranged in telling order? ` 

Does the ending chnch the whole effect ? 

Is ıt action-impelling ? 


MATERIAL 


Does the advertisement give the essential facts ? 

Can additional points be included with advantage ? 

Is it desirable to give testimonials or typical 
performances ? 

Is the classified copy unduly compressed ? 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Do they serve a specific purpose ? 

Is the atmosphere faithfully suggested ? 

Do they link up exactly with the copy ? 

Is a picture of the article or some part of the article 
desirable ? ž 

Would a drawing of the booklet or the sample 
increase the pulling power of the coupon ? 

Is a portrait necessary to give personal appeal to 
the advertisement ? 


LAY-OUT 


Will the advertisement be seen ? 

Js the lay-out &ppropriate ? 

Is white space suitably employed ? 

Ts there an illustration or a caption that will arrest e 
the reader who merely glances at the page ? 

Is the caption brief and apt ? 

Does 1t arouse curiosity ? 

Can ıt be more tellingly arranged ? 

Would sub-titles strengthen it ? 

Are cross-headings used where necessary ? 

Is the matter readably laid out ? 

Could it be made more compelling to the eye by 
setting the chef points in larger e, indenting 
them or enclosing them in “ boxes ” ? 


CONTINUITY 
Does the campaign possess continuity (a) argu- 
ment, (b) physical characteristics of the 


advertisements? , 

Is it” advisable to have a distinctive style of 
illustrations, lettering, and borders running 
throughout ? 

Can an attractive trade character be invented ? 

Would a slogan help ? 

Is the inclusion of the trade mark desirable ? 
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Cost 


Is the inquiry cost too high ? 

Can it be reduged by: (a) changing the copy, 
(b using smaller space, or (c) inserting the 
advertisement less frequently ? 

Is it desirable to take advantage of series discounts ? 


Form Letters 
STYLE AND APPEAL 


Does the letter make direct appeal to the class 
for whom ıt 1s intended ? 

Is 1t original ? 

Does it strike a friendly, winning note ? 

Is it clear and unaffected in style ? 

Are the points tersely and conclusively made ? 

Is the letter so written as to convey the effect of a 
message specially addressed to cach recipient ? 

Is there too much “ I” and not enough “ you” ? 

Is the letter the mght length ? 

Can 1t be more pleasingly set out ? 


THE OPENING 


Will it capture attention ? 

Is 1t sufficiently crisp ? 

Does 1t introduce the subject appropriately ? 
Does ıt make a fresh approach ? 

Would a headhne strengthen the first impression ? 


EXPLANATION 


Is 1t clear ? 

Does it give the essentials ? 

Can 1t be made more specific ? 

Can 1t be presented more readably ? 


Proor 


Have I produced evidence ? 

What 1s the most convincing form of proof in thiz 
case? ^ 

Is 1t desirable to quote one or two strilang extracis 
or typical records, and give the main evidence in 
an enclosure ? 


PERSUASION 


Does the letter enable the prospective buyer to 
visualise what he will gain ? 

Will it get him into a responsive mood ? 

Should 1t be more human in its appeal ? 


ENDING 


Is 1t worded so as to get action ? 

Does it tell the prospect simply and definitely what 
to do ? 

Would it be more effective 1f expressed in the form 
of a command ? 

Does it suggest the advisability of action without 
being over-insistent ? 

Is a postscript desirable ? 


P Follow-Up 
SCOPE 


Can the follow-up be extended ? 

Is ıt possible to split inquiries into classes, and to 
conduct specialised follow-ups ? 

Would personal letters be more effective ? 

Is the follow-up sufficiently vaned ? 

Would distinct appeals to men and women be more 
productive ? 

Sealed or unsealed letters ? 

Handwritten or typewritten envelopes ? 
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Is 1t profitable to follow-up all names at the best 
seasons ? 

Can topical letters be sent out ? 

Can the inquimes from press ‘advertising be 
augmented by a postal campaign ? 


SEQUENCE AND TIMING 


Are the letters sent out in the best sequence ? 

Do thé arguments produce a cumulative effect ? 

Is the impression weakened by sending letters at 
long intervals ? 

When should letters be timed to reach (a) men, 
(b) women, (c) business firms, (d) professional men, 
to get the maximum attention ? 


DRESS 


Are the letters attractıve ? 

Is the imitation of typewriting sufficiently good to 
suggest an individual letter ? 

Would pictorial letterheads get the message across 
to the recipient more tellingly ? 

Does the stationery convey the right note ? 

Should ıt be changed at each stage of the follow-up ? 


MAILING Lists 


Are they properly classified ? 

Are they regularly corrected ? 

Can any names be added ? 

Which 1s the most productive class ? 


Enclosures 
BOOKLET 


Is ıt well produced ? 

Is the cover design striking and appropriate ? 

Does 1t make a single, compelling impression ? 

Should headings and sub-headings be freely used ? 

Is illustration required ? 

Is the story readily grasped ? 

Can 1t be more concisely told ? 

Is ıt specific and convincing ? 

Is more evidence necessary ? 

Are the terms clearly and fully described ? 

Would the use of colours strengthen the a appeal ? 

Should inquirers be asked to pay postage 

Is the booklet sufficiently valuable to justify a small 
charge ? 


Can the weight of the booklet be reduced—uin order ' 


to save on Postage without. lessening 1ts 


effectiveness ? 


CATALOGUE 


Is it clearly arranged ? 

Are the descriptions accurate and distinct ? 
Is the use of illustration adequate ? 

Are the pages tastefully laid out ? 

Is the method of ordering properly explained? ? 
Is 1t advisable to issue sectional catglogues ? 


LEAFLET 


Does 1t possess a fresh note of appeal ? 

Is it readable ın appearance ? 

Is it adequate ? 

Does the typographical arrangement create a novel 
effect ? 


ORDER Form 


Is ıt simply worded ? 
Are the essential points mentioned ? 
Does it inspire confidence ? 


GENERAL 
Can new enclosures be introduced ? 
Would more vanety in the physical form increase 
returns ? 
Can facsimile testimonials, newsy bulletins, mailing 
cards, folders or blotters be used with advantage ? 


A Short Cut to Productive Thought . 


Suppose that you are faced with the 
problem of cutting your advertising costs. 
You will find the solution under one or 
more of the following main headings— 

(a) Better choice of media. 

(b) Size of advertisements 

(c) Intensification of appeal 


(d) Frequency of insertion. 
(e) Increasing percentage of orders to inquiries 


Run through your chart and study 
every point bearing on these divisions of 
the problem—then select the most promis- 
ing for closer examination. This method 
leads you swiftly to the facts—it is a 
short cut to productive thinking and 
minimises the danger of overlooking 
essentials. 


Catch the Fleeting Idea 


What happens to the many ideas that 
steal upon you unexpectedly? Do you 
pin them down at once while the impres- 
sion on your mental retina is vivid and 
complete, or do you let your memory 
take charge of them ? 

Often it is when your thoughts are far 
from business that worth-while ideas 
spring to the mind—it may be at the 
theatre or a concert, in the street or while ` 
reading a newspaper on holiday., A word 
or a phrase, a curious fact or'a passing 
incident may conjure up a new selling 
plan or suggest a more effective line of 
appeal for your next advertising. You 
see the idea with a clearness that you will 
find it difficult to reproduce to-morrow 
or next week. 

Fix your vision on paper at the first 
opportunity. Ideas are’ too valuable to 
be allowed to escape the net. Wherever 
you go carry a loose-leaf notebook. When 
you fulfil your resolve to capture these 
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ideas, you will be surprised at the number 
that occur to you unexpectedly—and you 
will need no self-prodding to make the 
use of the notebook an unvarying practice. 

Following up this plan you can transfer 
the entries to a “to-morrow file” on 
your desk. Many of the thoughts that 
flash across the mind cannot be utilised 
at once—it may be weeks, months, or 
even years before they become feasible. 
You can use for the purpose a loose- 
leaf book or a card index, with tabs 
or guides respectively to indicate the 
departments. 


Use the Business Magazines 
Studying how the other man does it is 

always helpful. Business magazines and 

technical journals yield excellent sugges- 


- plans used by other firms. 


tions and data—often of immediate ser- 
vice. Cut out all paragraphs and articles 
of present and potential value to you, and 
file them under subjects, eg. “ business 
methods," “advertising,” ‘‘ follow-up.” 
Binders will probably be found the most 
convenient method of storing these ex- 
tracts. Similarly, keep advertisements 
and business literature of outstanding 
merit. In these ways you will always 
have at command fruitful sources of 
inspiration. 

Assume that you need to increase the 
returns from your follow-up. Turn to 
the appropriate file and study a score of 
Among these 
you may find the germ of a successful 
idea, or even a method that will answer 
with slight changes. 











BRITISH Empire Goops.—‘ Buy British 
Empire Goods and Give Every British 
Worker a Job " is the slogan of a new move- 
ment called “ British Empire Goods," which 
has been formed with the object of directing 
and educating the purchasing public to buy, 


whenever practicable, goods of British manu- — 


facture in preference to those of foreign 
origin Lord Askwith is the President, and 
Mr. Godfrey Cheesman; of the National Unior 
of Manufacturers, the acting Hon. Secretary. 


going in those markets. 


14th November 
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SIR P. LLOYD-GREAME 


to the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
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RovAL COMMISSION ON THE COST OF 
Livinc.—The Board of Trade secretanat 
have been instructed by the Cabinet to 
prepare preliminary information upon which 
will be based the terms of reference for a 
Royal Commission on the Cost of Living, to 
be immediately appointed. The inquiry will 
be principally concerned with the undue 
disparity which is believed to exist between 
the cost of production and retail prices. 
Besides food prices and distribution, clothing, 
boots, and other items on which the index 
figures of the cost of living are based will be 
within the scope of the inquiry. 
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The Right Spirit 


I want people to be ready to take more risk. Things are better. 
markets are more ready to buy than they were.* They are short of 
goods, and they are realising that prices are not likely to fall. They 
are more ready to buy because of the spirit of confidence there is abroad. 
It is up to you to go in and get your full share:of any business that is 


Old 


President of the Board of Trade, 
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The Taxation of Casual Profits 


By A. G. FLETCHER, Incorporated Accountant 
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Casual profits are not liable to taxation unless they arise out of the taxpayer’s ordinary business or 


are so recurrent as to become consistent or periodical profits. 


The onus of proving the right to 


exemption lies upon the taxpayer, who will find useful information for his guidance in this article. 
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HE recent tightening-up of the 

regulations regarding income tax as 
a justification for maintaining its rate 
upon a downward grade, is a feature of 
taxation with which all business men are 
now familiar. Some doubt, however, still 
dwells 1n many minds as to the degree of 
taxation liability that exists in connection 
with certain income of a casual or inter- 
mittent character. This being so, a brief 
survey of the position of taxpayers whose 
minds are exercised upon this question, 
together with a detailed consideration of 
certain phases of income tax law in that 
connection, is perhaps timely. 

Generally speaking, the question 
whether casual receipts are assessable to 
mcome tax or not 1s very largely decided 
by the commissioners, according to the 
precise facts in each particular instance. 
The line which this determination takes, 
however, is a fairly rigid one. The person 
who claims exemption for casual receipts 
as being outside the scope of the Act, 
must prove that these neither arise ın hif 
customary business, nor are so recurrent 
as to suggest the derivation of consistent 
or periodical profits. It should be ob- 
served that the onus of showing this as 
specific fact is laid definitely on the 
taxpayer, and it is theréfore preferable 
for him to decide that knotty problem 
for himself wherever he possibly can. 


Fact the Deciding Factor 


There are, however, certain profits 
which are customarily regarded by the 
revenue authorities as not assessable. In 
the main, they are as follows— 


PE 


CAPITAL AND NoN-RECURRENT PROFITS. 
These, as their name implies, are excluded 
because usually they have no relation to 
a person'sincomeresources. Profits made 
by the occasional sale of assets (other than 
Stock, of course) are clearly capital 
accretions, and as such escape liability. 
The conversion into cash of assets such as 
plant, premises, investments of various 
kinds, and motor vehicles, when such 
conversion is made at financial advantage, 
1s recognised as an operation which will 
not mulct a taxpayer in income tax on 
the amount of the profit. Any transac- 
tion of this nature, therefore, unless the 
taxpayer 1s making a definite business of 
dealing habitually in these things, can 
be regarded in consequence as entirely 
beyond the incidence of the income 
tax laws 

It must be remembered, however, that 
this only applies in cases where such 
transactions are outside the operation of 
the person's or the company's ordinary 
business There was a case in the courts 
which threw a clear light on this question. 
It was that of Beynon v. Ogg (7 T.C. 125) 
heard in the High Court in r918. The 
business of the company was that of coal 
merchants and colliery agents. In pur- 
suance of their normal business, under 
the latter heading, they were occasioned 
to buy wagons for their principals. The 
company speculated in some wagons 
independently, and ultimately sold them 
at a profit This was clamed by the 
company to be a profit on capital and 
therefore non-taxable. It was held, how- 
ever, that the profit resulted from the 
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operation.of the company's business and 
was, therefore, properly taxable under 
Schedule D. This goes to show that the 
question of what constitutes capital profits 
is entirely a question of fact, to be decided 
as such. 


Stock Exchange Gains 


The main feature of interest to the 

: individual in connection with capital 
profits is perhaps the question of gains 
derived from deals in the Stock Exchange 
market. It must be obvious that if a 
man’s business is to buy and sell shares 
his profits are ordinary trading profits as 
definitely as those derived from dealing 
in anything else. Naturally, therefore, he 
will have to pay tax upon them. But 
if a private individual, or a firm, makes 
occasional deals in stocks and shares, with 
an infrequency sufficient as to make it 
, patent that he is not an “ operator,” then 

` he, or they, can usually claim exemption 
for any profits arising thereunder and 
avoid assessment on them. 


Treatment of Other Sundry Gains 


VOLUNTARY Girts. Amounts received 
under this heading, which are’ clearly 
* casual receipts," generally avoid assess- 
‘ment provided allowance is not claimed 
for them as expenses in the income tax 
figures of the person making the gift. 
The latter, of course, is a reasonable 
condition, because otherwise the original 
income or profits from which such gifts 
were made would escape taxation alto- 
. gether. Where, however, an allowance 
regularly made by one person or firm to 
another has any connection with the 
normal trading operations of the recipient, 
(ie. rebates, commissions, and the like) 
the amounts must fall in for taxation in 
the ordinary way, and the original payer 
.may get relief for them as orthodox 
business expenses. 
OTHER INCOME. There are many men 
in these days who contrive to augment 


their ordinary incomes by various ex- 
pedients in the shape of spare-time 
occupations. To a large extent these 
side-lines start as merely hobbies, but as 
soon as they become successful they 
usually commence to produce income. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
any receipts of a casual or extraordinary 
nature are directly liable to assessment 
under Schedule D, if they in any way 
represent payment for services rendered, 
and consequently there are no sound 
grounds why these profits should be 
excluded when making a return of indi- 
vidual total income. It does not appear 
to affect the issue at all if such receipts 
are the result of so-called -‘ isolated 
transactions," because if they are ın any 
sense rewards for services performed, or 
work done, they are clearly liable to 
taxation in any case. 


The All-Embracing Tax Acts 


Resultantly, men who derive their 
livings from one occupation and augment 
them by the following of different spare- 
time vocations (for example, teaching, 
poultry farming, music, journalism—they 
might be quoted ad tmfinttum) have no 
alternative in law to returning their 
profits under such heads, and paying tax 
on them as part of their general assess- 


ments. 
e 


Now and again there arise taxation 
cases of an unusual character, for which 
perhaps there is no existing precedent, 
upon which the ruling of the courts is 
asked for the guidance of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners. As recently as 
1923, cases Were stated by the Special 
Commissioners in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion. These were. Ryall v. Hoare and 
Ryall v. Honeywill, and the principles 
involved were similar. The directors of 
a company had guaranteed the company’s 
overdraft, in recognition whereof they 
had received a commission of 2 per cent 
on the amount guaranteed. They had 
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sought to have the assessment vacated 
on this part of their profits, but ıt was 
ultimately held that because the commis- 
sion was in the nature of an “annual 
profit or gain," it was hable to be taxed 
under the sixth case of Schedule D. 

It must, therefore, be clear that the 
powers of the revenue authorities are 
remarkably wide, and that where casual 
profits have been received, they must not 


(m) 


a 


be classifiable as falling within any of 
the statutory sections, or even deter- 
minable as being similar in nature, if they 
are successfully to escape assessment. 
There is, however, à redeeming feature 
in the subject. For where casual profits 
are assessed there exists a clear case for 
the allowance of casual losses, except as 
regards assessments under Case 2 of 
Schedule D 1n respect of services. 


(m) 


Taking Over 


HARIR that or handıng over; ıt 
- depends upon the point of view. 
Personally, although I am handing over, 
I try to look at things from Gordon's 
position, and I am sure Gordon 
reciprocates. 

Without bemg complimentary to either 
of us, I think we are both sympathetic, 
open-minded, and appreciative without 
any taint of dogma or fussiness. Both, 
too, have had experience of “ taking 
over " in war days, although that business 
can hardly be called a true parallel. 
Under military conditions the “rules of 
the game " gave a minimum of scope to 
the faddist or experimental theories of 
the 1ndividual, whereas 1n civilian business 
there is an infinitely wider field for trying 
out in practice the ideas developed in 
hours of imagination. 

Gordon takes over my work next week, 
and for the last fortnight I have been 
taking him over the detailed parts which 
go to make the working whole. Four and 
a half years have I put in endeavouring 
to perfect organisation, and I am con- 
vinced that I have an extraordinarily 
capable successor. 

And yet there 1s one thing that bothers 
me. Silly of me, I know, but— 

It is the foreign sales department, where 
entirely owing to my carefully deduced 


expectation of future events, I have intro- 
duced a thorough and elaborate filing 
system. At present, it does not pay for 
its cost ; in a year's time, if 1t 1s then in 
full working order, it will pay for itself 
four or five times over Gordon thinks 
it a needless extravagance and mtends 
to scrap it, mgging up a hasty substitute 
should events happen as I know they 
wil. What a fight I had, too, to get 
my own way 

Mind you, Gordon has not told me his 
intentions. I simply feel it is so. His 
whole being, whenever the subject is 
touched on, even indirectly, exhales his 
state of thought: “ Good man this fellow 
on the whole, but apt to let his pet 
theories run away with him. I can use 
the money spent on this department in 
developing factory improvements." 

Hang it all, I can hear him being 
complimented by the directors when he 
proposes it; whether they will say the 
same when negotiations, scattered over 
years, bear fruit—when the department 
is caught unprepared with a rush of 
business—who knows? 

Meanwhile, after a month's holiday, I 
start another job of work and probably, 
very probably, I shall make the same sort 
of mistake myself. 

SEVENIS 


" Accountancy and 


Secretarial Notes 


By Henry E. CorgswoRTHY, A.S.A.A. ^ 


Gold Medallist of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors ; 
Joint Author of “ Practical Directorship " 


** Certified Camel-Hair '' 


TE widening of the sphere of 
professional accountants’ activities 
goes on apace, as witness this extract 
from a recent advertisement for a patent 
belting: ** With - Belting you get a 
guarantee, certified by a first-class firm 
of auditors each half-year, that- all the 
hair yarns that have been used in the 
manufacture of ——- Belting are roo per 
cent pure genuine camel-hair." It is not 
long since an advertisement of a popular 
brand of whisky took the form of a 
* Certificate of Age " signed by a Glasgow 
firm of accountants. The extension of 
these singular evidences of the account- 
ant’s wider scope will, no doubt, render 
the law of implied warranties redundant. 
The purchaser of chains and cables, for 
instance, or the farmer ordering fertilisers 
will presumably be expected to rely upon 
the accountant's “ Certificate of Breaking 
Strain” or “ Certificate of Potency” 





rather than upon the Anchors and Chain . 


Cables Act of 1899 or the Fertilisers and 

Feeding Stuffs Act of 1893 ! 
e 

Accountants as Receivers 
The accountant’s work is, ın spite of 
the foregoing, to be found in many fields 
in which his incursion years ago would 
have been viewed with amazement and 
misgiving. In particular there is the 
purely administrative work attaching to 
the office of receiver and manager. The 
appointment of an accountant to manage 
the whole of the business of a joint stock 
company is not only a regular occurrence, 
but is also, judging from past results, an 
eminently satisfactory one. And yet 
there was a time when it was deemed 
preposterous to permit the accountant 


to pass beyond the task of checking 
figures. On the occasion of one of the 
earlier applications for the appointment 
of an accountant as receiver and manager, 
a learned judge exclaimed, obviously 
with pained surprise: ‘‘ You ask me, 
Mr. Blank, to appoint a mere accountant 
as Receiver ? ” 


Tenders for New Capital 


A method of raising fresh capital which 
does not often fall to the secretary to put 
into practice 1s the sale of stock by tender. 
The rare instances in which it 1s used are 
generally found among statutory and 
public utility companies, and the invita- 
tion to tender consists of a document 
resembling a prospectus signed by the 
secretary. . A recent emission of this type 
was that of the South Suburban Gas 
Company, which seems to have circu- 
larised its consumers with an invitation 
to tender for stock above a stated mini- 
mum. It would be interesting to know 
how the man in the street—in this case, 
the gas consumer—grapples with the 
problem of how little above the mmmum 
he should tender to obtain his modest 
allotment of £50 or so. One cannot help 
feeling that his power of discrimination 1s 


' already sufficiently taxed by the ordinary 


prospectus, which does, at least, tell him 
the price of he share or stock for which 
he is invited to apply. 


The Issue of Stock 


The conversion of shares into stock is 
provided for by Section 4x of the Com- 
panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, but the 
step must also be authorised by the 
Articles. It should be noted, however, 
that a company cannot make an original 
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offer of stock. It must first issue shares, 
and then, when the shares are fully paid, 
proceed to convert them into stock. It 
1s not possible to convert partly paid 
shares, and there can be no such thing 
as partly paid stock. There are two 
very important cases upon the matter of 
stock to which the secretary should refer 
whenever he 1s called upon to assist in a 
conversion operation, they are the cases 
of Home and Foreign Investment Co., 
Ltd (x9r2), 1 Ch. 72, and Alison's Case 
(1873), 15 Eq. 394, 9 Ch. 1. 


Insecure Debentures 


The secretary and accountant who see 
theinternal working of companies financed 
by debentures are not surprised that the 
existence of a trust deed fails to preserve 
the debenture holders' money from harm. 
There have been several 1nstances of late 
ın which the lenders of money on deben- 
tures have been informed, without.the 
slightest previous warning, that the 
charged property has disappeared The 
amazing point 1s, however, that the 
trustees appointed by the trust deed 
have been equally taken unawares. In 
one case it was found that the tangible 
assets had been exchanged by the borrow- 
ing company for second preference shares 
of problematical value in a subsidiary 
The trustees protested that they could 
not be blamed—on the ground that they 
had not been informed of the substitution. 
Such excuses serve only to emphasise the 
weakness of our methods of guarding 
debenture holders’ interests. Were any 
evidence needed of the futility of many 
debenture trusteeships, it w8uld be found 
in the appomtment of directors of the 
borrowing company to the post There 
is no doubt that the office has come to 
be regarded, in many cases, as a sinecure, 
with no particular duty attaching to it 
beyond the drawing of the fees. Account- 
ants and secretaries might well examine 
the problem and the various alternatives 


which have been suggested during the 
past few months One proposal, which 
seems worthy of consideration, is that 
the office of trustee should be made a 
real one by constituting the holder a 
full-time servant of the debenture holders, 
with power to attend all board meetings 
of the borrowmg company’s directors 
Such an official would necessarily be 
independent of the directors, and would 
be empowered to act immediately as 
soon as the safety of the charged property 
became imperilled 


Bonus Debenture Stock 


An appeal case heard during the past 
month will serve to amplify Blott’s case 
of rg2r on the question of bonus stock 
and taxation. It was the case of The 
Comnnussvoners of Inland Revenue v. The 
Executors of Right Revd. G. C. Fisher, and 
decided that a bonus distributed in the 
form of debenture stock was not income 
in the hands of the recipient, and there- 
fore not liable to super-tax. It will be 
remembered that Blott's case was con- 
cerned with a bonus issue of shares. The 
present case differs from the earlier one 
principally on account of the fact that 
the debenture stock was to be redeemable 
under certain circumstances, and that the 
reciplent might therefore receive cash 
ultimately in place of an original scrip 
issue. The company making the issue, 
the Wearmouth Coal Co., Ltd., had a 
credit balance on Profit and Loss Account 
of £167,279 and two reserve accounts 
amounting to £307,538. These amounts 
were capitalised to the extent of £357,500, 
converted into debenture stock, and 
issued io the shareholders in proportion 
to their holdings. The Crown contended 
that the shareholders, if not getting 
money, were getting money's worth, and 
that there was, in effect, a distribution of 
profit The Court of Appeal, however, 
held that, as the shareholders were forced 
to receive, not cash, but a share in a 
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capitalisation of profit, there was no 
receipt of income liable to taxation. In 
the view of the Master of the Rolls, Bishop 
Fisher’s estate had been given something 
which it was compelled to receive, in 
respect of which it was compelled to 
stand as creditor of the company, and 
therefore it was 1n no sense a recipient 
of original undivided profits. 


Secretary as Chairman 


. Considerable prominence was given 

recently to the election of the secretary 
to the chair at a meeting of the Calloose 
Tin Mines and Alluvials Company. No 
director was present at the meeting, and 
the secretary was voted to the chair by 
the shareholders. It is so general a rule 
for the chairman of the board of directors 
to preside at meetings of shareholders 
that the statutory provisions on the 
subject are sometimes overlooked. It is 
not laid down in the Companies Acts that 
the chairman or any director shall preside 
at shareholders’ meetings. Section 67, on 
the contrary, provides that the members 
may elect any person present to be 
chairman. The general appomtment of 
a director to the chair is probably due 
to the operation of a special article on 
the lines of Clause 53 of Table A, which 
provides that the chairman of the board 
shall also take the chair at general meet- 
ings. There is something to be said for 
an occasional departure from the general 
practice. The presence of an independent 
shareholder in the chair would in no- way 
prevent the directors from furnishing an 
account of their stewardship, it is con- 
ceivable that such an arrangement would 
result in the meeting approaching nearer 
to what it is supposed to be, but rarely 
15 : a Shareholders’ meeting. 


Inspection of Companies' Affairs 


It is remarkable that, although it seems 
quite general for dissatisfied shareholders 


to demand an inspection of their com- 
panies’ affairs as soon as their righteous 
indignation outweighs their patience, their 
demand is rarely met. That overworked 
weapon, a majority of proxies, which 
chairmen seem delighted to use upon the 
slightest provocation, 1s probably respon- 
sible for silencing a great number of these 
forlorn protests. There is another reason, 
however, which any secretary interested 
in company law reform will find worthy 
of study. The two sections of the Act 
of 1908 which were framed to permit the 
shareholder to demand inspection, Nos. 
Iog and 110, are both clear and well 
drafted. They do not lend themselves to 
that equivocation which marks so many 
of the provisions designed to assist the 


‘shareholder in the protection of his 


interests. An examination of their terms, 
however, reveals that they are so hedged 
with conditions that there can be little 
wonder that they are seldom brought into 
action. Section ro9 provides that an 
inspection by the Board of Trade may be 
obtained if application 1s made by the 
holders of one-tenth of the issued capital 
The earlier Act of 1907 required the apph- 
cation to be supported by the holders of 
one-fifth of the issued capital, and the re 
duction to one-tenth is an indication of the 
difficulty which faced those who endeav- 
oured to band the necessary dissentients 
together. The concession had little prac- 
tical effect, and since the dismissal of two 
applications in 1913, the section appears 
to have fallen into general disfavour. 
The heavy expense entailed by the section 
is in some measure responsible for its 
disuse, but an added reason is to be found 
in the unfavourable spirit ın which the 


‘language of the provision is couched. 


There was evidently some fear that it 
would be invoked recklessly, and the con- 
ditions now surrounding the clause might 
well dismay the stoutest shareholder 
Sub-section 2 requires the dissenting 
shareholder to show that he is not 
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actuated by malice. Sub-section 7 pro- 
vides that the cost of the inquiry shall 
fall upon the applicant unless the Board 
of Trade orders otherwise In every case 
the Board must be satisfied—merely as a 
preliminary—that there 1s good ground 
for the investigation. Finally, the apph- 
cants are required to furnish security for 
thecosts. The whole section 1s calculated 
to inspire the shareholder with fear of the 
consequences should he invoke its aid. 


Section 110 


The neglect of Section 110, which 
provides for an investigation by the com- 
pany's own inspectors, can be attributed 
to much the same reasons as those 
applying to Section rog. The particular 
condition attaching to this clause 1s that 
& special resolution must be passed to 
bring it into operation. How seldom will 
the average shareholder commit himself 
to the work of enlisting the support of 
three-fourths of his fellow members? 
In the majority of cases he will prefer to 
attend the meeting and to give his 
directors a hearing first. He may then 
feel constrained to protest, but because 
he is not armed with the notice of a 
special resolution he must naturally be 
overborne by the votes of the directors, 
and by the proxies with which they will 
not have failed to arm themselves. 


Company Accounts Reform 


The remarks of Mr. Hickey on the need 
for reform in the matter of company 
accounts addressed to the Law Society 
have already been dealt with in last 
month's issue of BUSINESS ORGANISATION. 
Additional mterest is lent to his speech, 
however, by the recent repórt of the 
meeting of the foremost milk combine. 
A shareholder delivered a lengthy speech 


on the matter of concealed profits, pre- 
sumably referring to the credit balances 
held by subsidiary companies. This 
matter, which 1s covered by Mr. Hickey's 
recommendation that private subsidiary 
companies should not be permitted the 
privileges of private companies when they 
are wholly owned by public companies, 1s 
one of the greatest interest to the pro- 
moters of the standardised accounts 
movement. The holding of credit (or 
debit) balances by subsidiaries is one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of those’ 
who work for full disclosure. It 1s not 
too much to say that the condition of a 
subsidiary’s balance sheet may be such 
as to render the public balance sheet not 
only of little value, but actually mus- 
leading. The latest addition to the list 
of holding companies in which the direc- 
torates have decided to present informa- 
tive accounts 1s the Amalgamated Anthra- 
cite Collieries Company. The first annual 
report states. “‘ The subsidiary companies 
have been treated as branches of this com- 
pany; hence their trading results have 
been incorporated in these accounts.” 
The ‘directors of this company are to be 
congratulated upon the adoption of this 
policy from the commencement of the 
amalgamation’s career. 


Co-operative Societies’ Accounts 


Reference was made recently in the 
Press to the standardising of the accounts 
of co-operative societies. The efforts of 
the promoters of this movement are 
doubtless as successful as those which 
mark the many other reforms which 
co-operative officials take up with an 
enthusiasm well worthy of emulation in 
joint stock administration. The writer 
would welcome any information on the 
progress of accounts reform in the 
co-operative association. 
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. The Human Instruments of Business 


By ANTHONY CLYNE 
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Control is the danger-spot in ali large scale business. The tendency 1s to magnify the importance of i 


organisation and routine at the expense of the human factor. 


The foibles of human nature are 


ignored, sometimes with disastrous results. Only by a close study of human instincts, and by the : 
cultivation of a sensitive psychological insight, such as is recommended in this article, can the modern : 
business manager get the best out of his staff without conflict. : 
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HE human instruments of business 

are, of course, of infinitely greater 
importance than any others. The most 
up-to-date machinery, the most efficient 
methods of manufacture and distribution 
are of little account, if operated by 
inferior or imperfectly controlled staffs, 
while, when the human instruments are 
of high standard, and wisely managed, 
Success can be maintained even with 
antiquated machinery and inadequate 
methods. That explains a phenomenon 
which sometimes perplexes us. We per- 
ceive an old-established concern, employ- 
ing methods of the last generation, long ago 
discarded by progressive firms, methods 
obviously wasteful and inefficient, yet 
continuing prosperous in competition with 
concerns which utilise the most modern 
devices and whose organisation, from the 
mechanical and material viewpoint, is far 
superior. The old concern perpetuates a 
tradition of loyal service among its staff 
which compensates for its backwardness 
in other respects. The modern firm, with 
all its exploitation of the best material 
instruments of business, has failed to 
inspire and control its human instruments 
with equal efficiency. i 


Man and the Machine 


It is, in fact, one of the supreme 
dangers of the elaborate mechanical 
organisation and systematisation of busi- 
ness that the human factors are apt to be 


overlooked. In the perfecting, for ex- 
ample, of a system of book-keeping, the 
importance of the human book-keeper 
may seem reduced to a mmimum. But 
this ıs an illusion. We may be so full 
of enthusiasm for methods that are 
brought to the highest pitch of efficiency 
that the person who is to apply these 
methods may be overlooked. He seems, 
even to himself, to be merely a cog in a 
huge impersonal machine, and one who 
has that conception of his place in society 
inevitably degenerates into what he 
imagines himself to be and, robbed of 
incentive to develop his individual capa- 
cities, becomes an inhuman piece of 
mechanism, with the defects of machinery 
—lack of intelligence, and without the 
advantages of machinery —immunuty from. 
fatigue and error. A human being is not 
intended to be a cog in any machinery, 
however elaborate and perfect, and he 
makes a very poor cog, liable to mistakes. 
and breakdowns and friction, incapable 
of running long without periods oí rest. 
He is intended to be a master of 
machinery, af intelligent agent 

The very purpose of machinery, using 
the term in the widest sense as com- 
prising record and filing systems, account- 
ancy and management, as well as presses. 
and mills, looms and engines, is to relieve 
the human instruments of the mechanical 
part of their labour, the monotonous and 
non-intelligent toil, leaving ‘them free to- 
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supervise and control, to make the con- 
tinual necessary adjustments for which 
intelligence is necessary, initiative and 
judgment, and the distinctively human 
faculties. The man who “minds” a 
machine 1s there for the very reason that 
he is not a machine. He would make an 
extremely poor one. In mechanical 
strength—accuracy, endurance—his com- 
petition with a machine is ludicrous He 
is there not to emulate its uniformity, 
but to use his brains and hands for 
operations which are not mechanical. A 
clerk who “ keeps " books 1s there precisely 
because he is not a machine He is there 
to supply what no calculating machine 
can—~intelligence. 


Folly of Ignoring Human Qualities 


The business organiser who ever forgets 
that, is bound to fail in so far as he forgets 
it Sois the business subordinate That 
the human factors are the most important 
1s true from the viewpoints of all positions. 
To ignore the humanness of superiors is 
as detrimental to success as to regard 
inferiors as automatons To forget that 
customers are human beings is fatal. 
Many a subordinate who is industrious, 
thoroughly capable and efficient, wonders 
why he does not obtain the success these 
qualities deserve. He complains of injus- 
tice, or at any rate nurses resentment in 
his heart. But he regards his employer 
or chief as a machine to which he furnishes 
work and which dispenses salary in return, 
instead of a man with certam innate 
characteristics and peculiarities of tem- 
perament, which it is his business to 
observe and understand. "This is not 
advocacy of “toadying,” “window dress- 
ing" but plain common sense. A 
subordinate is not working for some 
abstract being, but for a definite manager, 
who cannot change his individual attri- 
butes of disposition and character even 
if he wished to do so, and for harmony 
and efficiency the subordinate must 


endeavour to adjust himself to the special 
characteristics of his chief. His success 
in business is at bottom more a matter of 
psychological insight than most imagine. 


Group Organisation 


When we consider the manager himself, 
the dependence of success upon psycho- 
logical insight is still more obvious. A 
manager must not only understand his 
staff as far as he can as human beings, 
but be aware of the limits of his know- 
ledge. The principle of the delegation of 
responsibility is essential. The head of 
a staff of fifty cannot possibly acquire 
that acquaintance with the individual 
qualities of each member necessary for 
proper direction. He must organise them 
in groups, and keep in touch with the 
heads of these groups, enforcing on them 
the need for their similarly keeping in 
touch with their subordinates. If the 
head of such a staff violates this principle, 
he can hardly fail to commut grievous 
errors. 


Where the Managing Director Went 

Wrong 

The writer, visiting a large manufac- 
turing concern in the Midlands, was 
invited by the managing director to pay 
a visit of inspeclion with him to the 
costing office. The director prided him- 
self on maintaining, as far as he could, 
human relations with every employee. 
After a brief conversation with the 
accountant in.charge, he passed from 
desk to desk. For each clerk he had a 
friendly word, entirely without condescen- 
sion, yet with a mcely gauged attitude 
of authority. Such a visit was evidently 
capable of producing excellent results, 
had these not been more or less vitiated 
by an act of thoughtlessness on the 
directors part. We came to a clerk 
obviously engaged in very elaborate calcu- 
lations, which he was accomplishing to all 
appearance with admirable efficiency and 
rapidity. The intricacies of his task were 
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more impressive to the casual observer 
than the apparently more simple tasks of 
the others. At his desk the director 
stayed a long time, leaving with words 
of high praise. The mcident struck me 
because I detected an indefinable atmos- 
phere of jealous chagrin among some of 
the others, and I made some inquiries 
of the accountant privately afterwards. 
The clerk thus singled out for approbation 
was by no means the most reliable It 
was a mere matter of chance that he 
happened to be engaged at that particular 
tune upon the calculations which so 
impressed the director It is perilous 
always for the business controller to 
forget the limitations of his knowledge 
in dealing with the human instruments 
of business. He must be on guard against 
the temptation to judge by details acci- 
dentally observed, to rely on impressions 
gained in a brief contact. 


How Psychological Insight Improves 
Organisation 

If the extent to which psychological 
understanding can be applied 1s limited, 
within that range it will produce a great 
improvement of organisation. By insight 
into the idiosyncrasies of the ten, twenty, 
or thirty personalities with whom direct 
and fairly continuous contact is main- 
tained, not only may the functions of 
each of these be adjusted to their capaci-" 
ties and the particular stimulus each 
requires supplied, but they may be 
converted into channels through which 
vitahsing inspiration circulates through 
the whole business. Unless the head of 
a concern sets himself to understand his 
immediate subordinates as human beings, 
it is certain they will fail on ther part 
in the proper management of their 
subordinates. 


Exploiting the Instincts 


The human instruments of business 
have certain innate tendencies common 


to all, but possessed by each ın varying 


. degrees. The ideal manager will not 


only have a general but accurate con- 
ception of these tendencies, and know 
how to appeal to and utilise them, but 
will also know how to adjust his appeals 
to each individual All, for example, 
are subject to "suggestion, in the 
psychological sense of the word, which 
ıs now commonly understood and does 
not need explanation. But their suggesti- 
bility varies within wide limits. All are 
subject to the impulses of emulation and 
rivalry, but in very different degrces 
There are some, probably more than we 
suspect, in whom the instinct of nvalry 
is already so highly developed that what 
1s required 1s not further stimulation but 
repression. Here is a concrete example 
of how the organiser, who never gives a 
thought to the psychological qualities of 
the individuals with whom he deals, may 
defeat his own aims. He knows that as 
a general rule competition is good and 
an incentive to energetic industry and 
keen thought. But an unwise exploita- 
tion of the instinct may result in a total 
destruction of that group loyalty, that 
co-operation which ıs at least equally 
essential. There are offices ın which 
everyone is absorbed in not legitimate 
rivalry, but crude competition, ready to 
seize every advantage, however unfair, 
to out-do his fellows, tempted constantly 
to condescend to trickery, “ window 
dressing,” sham devotion to duty, to 
win in the wretched contest for favour 
In such a competition it 1s not the man 
fundamentally most capable who wins, 
but he whó is most unscrupulous and 
most adroit in superficial pretences. 


The Chief Must Give a Lead 


Then there is the instinct of “ following 
a lead,” a special case of the instinct of 
imitation. In some it may be stimulated 
easily, in others with great difficulty It 
is futile to expect the same response from 
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al, and the ideal manager will have 
sufficient insight into the special qualities 
of each individual to use as an inspiration 
now his instinct, now the instinct of 
rivalry, now that of loyalty to an institu- 
tion, whichever will evoke the most 
powerful response. There are men in 
whom it is practically impossible to 
generate any energy from exciting their 
competitive instincts. To place them in 
rivalry, either open or concealed, with 
others is actually to inhibit their natural 
energy. 
to surpass is itself sufficient to confuse 
them. It destroys their self-confidence. 
Many a man can work far better when 
he is not consciously trying to excel 
another. But business organisation is 
not a competition so much as a co- 
operative scheme. The same man may 
have excellent abilities and be very 
susceptible to the power of example. If 
the highest standard of accomplishment 
is put before him, he will be impelled to 
strive after it, though not through an 
impulse to outshine those about him. 
Only by conscious observation and 
"thought will the potency’ of the imitative 
instinct be realised. If the chief fails to 
give a lead, no matter what ingenious 
rules he may devise or what verbal 
encouragement or reproof he may give, 
the whole organisation will function with 
a fraction of its potential efficiency. 


Master the Problem of Human Nature 


The business manager must have a 
knowledge of human nature, but to be 
content with the old commonplaces and 
loose generalisations 1s perhaps worse 
than to be absolutely oblivious of the 


It may be that nervous anxiety 


human qualities of those with whom and 
over whom he works “ Human nature” 
has long been used as a vague phrase 
devoid of any really definite meaning. 
It has been used to “explain” the most 
contradictory facts. If a man was striv- 
ing to excel, that was attributed to 
* human nature”; if he was striving to 
exert himself as little as he need without 
incurring reproof or other penalty, that 
too was put down to “human nature.” 
During the last twenty years psychology 
has been gaining ever wider and more 
exact knowledge of the human mind and 
its operations, the functions of the 
instincts, the diverse powers of reason 
and memory in individuals, their dis- 
tinctive temperaments and dispositions. 
But still most of those who might apply 
this knowledge practically in the choice 
and control of others rely upon the old 
vague generalisations. They still divide 
human behaviour into what they call 
** rational " and “irrational,” and dismiss 
the latter as incomprehensible under the 
all-embracing term “human nature” 
They can see no * reason " why a certain 
individual fails to do his work properly, 
when it is to his own interest to do so. 
There is no “reason” and men are not 
"rational" in their sense of the word. 
If they understood the part that “ irra- 
tional " instincts and mnate peculiarities 
*of temperament play in everyone's life, 
the necessity of estimating them, taking 
them into account, adjusting the organisa- 
tion to them—if they, in short, had that 
fairly sensitive psychological insight which 
may be acquired without great difficulty, 
they would learn how to get the best out 
of themselves and others. 


Administration de Bonis Non 


By E. J. HAMMOND, A.C.I.S. 
Author of “ Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice " 


rM A 
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This article illustrates a curious and difficult point of secretarial procedure, which sometimes arises 


in connection with the registration of personal representatives of deceased shareholders. 


It will be 


i of interest not only to secretaries, but also to other professional men and lay readers who are called 
i upon to act as executors or administrators. 


ee eee mettre sa daté ua Fe nhe ir ie i ttettrerrtr rier ee Pe eene 4 e e e terrier 


T is a well-known principle of common 

law that every man has the right to do, 
through another person, any act which 
he has the legal right to do himself 
And further, every man not only has the 
right to dispose of or distribute his 
property and possessions as he pleases 
during his lifetime, but he may also 
make a will containing instructions as 
to the disposal of his property after 
his death, appointing in his will an 
agent, ie. an executor, to carry out his 
instructions. 

One of the executor's first duties, after 
the death of his principal, is to obtain 
probate—a document which contains an 
official copy of the will and is issued 
under the seal and, certificate of the 
Probate Court, showing that the will has 
been duly proved. ] 

When a person dies intestate, i.e. 
without making a will, the law. steps in 
and decides the method and manner of 
distribution of the deceased's estate, the 
person appointed (usually the nearest 
next-of-kin) to deal with the estate being 
known as the "administrator" But 
administrators are also appointed in cer- 
tain other circumstances as, for example : 
(i) when a testator omits to name an 
executor in his will or the executor is 
unable to act; and (2) when an executor 
or administrator dies without fully com- 
pleting the administration of the de- 
ceased's estate. Im the first example, 
letters of administration cwm testamento 
annexo (with the will annexed) are 
issued; and in the second, letters of 


RA 


administration de bonts non, are granted 
by the Probate Court to the person 
appointed. 


The Distinction between Probate and 
Letters of Administration 


Probate and letters of administration 
respectively form the legal evidence of 
the executor’s and the administrator's 
appointment, and these documents must 
be produced to third parties by the 
deceased's representatives as their author- 
ity to deal with the deceased's property. 
For example, if the deceased held shares 
in limited companies, production of pro- 
bate to the respective companies entitles 
the executor to be registered as the 
personal representative of the deceased 
shareholder, to receive dividends and to 
transfer the shares. Production of letters 
of administration acts in a similar manner. 

‘The duties of an executor and an 
administrator are similar, and the legal 
*fiect of probate and letters of administra- 
tion is precisely the same, but the 
distinction between the two classes of 
documents arises from the fact that an 
executor is appointed by the deceased, 
whilst an administrator is appointed by 
the court. Ad this distinction 1s not 
unimportant. 


The Chain of Transmission 


An executor’s title to deal with the 
deceased principal’s estate is transmissible 
and, in the event of the executor’s death, 
the executor of the deceased executor is 
entitled—upon production of probate of 
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the deceased executor's will—to deal with 
and complete the administration of the 
estate of the deceased principal This 
rule, which is termed “the chain of 
transmission," 1s apparently founded on 
the assumption that the deceased principal 
had full confidence that his executor 
would: (r) fulfil his instructions, and 
(2) select a suitable agent or successor to 
“carry on " in the event of the executor 
bemg unable completely to fulfil all his 
(the principal’s) wishes. 

But if the executor dies intestate, the 
administrator of the deceased executor 
must not be recognised as being em- 
powered to deal with the deceased prin- 
cipal’s estate. . Similarly, neither the 
executor of a deceased admunistrator nor 
the admunistrator of a deceased adminis- 
trator can be recognised. In all such 
cases, the “chain of transmission” is 
broken and third parties holding property 
which forms part of the deceased prin- 
cipal's estate must call for production 
of letters of administration de boms 
non. 


An Interesting Example 


The following incident, which recently 
came under the writer’s notice, illustrates 
the difficulties which arise through any 
complication in the title of personal 
representatives. The names given are, of 
course, fictitious e. 

A shareholder in the Blank Co., Ltd., 
named Arthur Jones, died 1n 1886. His 
son, William Jones, produced probate of 
the deceased's will, by which he was 
appointed sole executor. The executor 
was also the sole legateeeand, therefore, 
had a beneficial interest in the shares, 
but, for reasons best known to himself, 
neglected to become registered as a 
member in his own personal right. Conse- 
quently, the shares remained registered in 
the deceased Arthur Jones's name with 
the name of his executor, William Jones, 
noted in the register of members in a 


representative capacity as entitled to 
deal with the shares. 


Insanity of the Executor 


In 1902 William Jones, the executor, 
became of unsound mind and his solicitor, 
Albert Smith, was appointed as his 
“committee in lunacy” Ordinarily, an 
office copy of the court’s order appointing 
the commuttee of a lunatic shareholder 
is lodged with the company for registra- 
tion, and the committee is entitled to 
deal with the shares in accordance with 
the terms of the court’s order. But that 
procedure was inapplicable in the present 
instance, as Wiliam Jones was not a 
shareholder ; he was merely the repre- 
sentative of the deceased shareholder, 
Arthur Jones. 

Accordingly, it was necessary for Albert 
Smith to apply to the probate registry 
for a grant of letters of administration 
cum testamento annexo to the original 
estate of Arthur Jones. This was obtained 
and, after lodgment with the company, 
Albert Smith was registered as the 
personal representative of the deceased, 
Arthur Jones. 


Further Complications 


Wuliam Jones died in 1923, without 
regaining mental capacity, but by a will 
made in rgoo (when he was of sound 
mind) Ernest Jones was appointed his 
executor. The will was duly proved and 
probate presented to the company for 
registration. But the company refused 
to accept probate, stating that the 
" chain of transmission " was broken by 
the appointment of Albert Smith as the 
administrator cum testamento annexo, and 
it was therefore necessary to produce 
letters of administration de boms non. 

On referring the matter to the executor's 
solicitors, the latter pointed out that the 
appointment of Arthur Smith was purely 
of a temporary nature, and would lapse 
either. (r) on the recovery of William 
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Jones to mental health; or (2) at his 
death. The latter event having occurred, 
the title to deal with the shares reverted 
to William Jones, whose executor was 
entitled to become registered as the legal 
personal representative. These views were 
communicated to the company, who, 
however, still maintained that the cor- 
rect procedure was to obtain letters of 
administration de bonis non. 

The facts were then submitted to the 
chief officials at the principal probate 
registry, who confirmed the views of the 
executor’s solicitors and stated that, in 
the circumstances quoted, it was not 
necessary to apply for letters of adminis- 
tration de boms non. As a result, the 
company accepted probate and, to prevent 
further complications, the shares were 
transferred into Ernest Jones's name in 
his personal capacity. 

It should be added that, in the example 
cited, the parties acted upon the verbal 
expression of opinion of the probate 
registry officials. The alternative was a 
formal application to the court, with its 
attendant expenses. 


'The Lesson to be Learnt 


The complicated title arising from 
the intervention of the “ committee in 
lunacy "obviously explains the company's 
misconception of the true nature of the 
“cham of transmission." A more prac-* 
tical question, however, is “‘ What steps 


should be taken by companies to prevent 
complications of title arising ? ” 

Obviously, it is to the advantage of 
limited companies to deal with some real, 
live person who will assume all the rights, 
duties, and responsibilities attaching to 
the shares. In order to effect this result, 
some companies include in their articles 
of association provisions designed to exert 
pressure upon executors and admunis- 
trators to become registered as members 
in their personal capacity. The following, 
or similar, clause 1s often adopted— 


The executors or administrators of a deccased 
shareholder must either themselves be icgistered 
as members or transfer the holding of a deceased 
shareholder within a year and a day from the date 
of the deceased shareholder’s death to some person 
or persons who will be registered as members in 
respect thereof, and, failing their so doing, the 
directors are authorised to withhold payment of 
all dividends that may accrue and be payable in 
respect of such holding, until such time as the 
executors or administrators shall themselves have 
been so registered, or shall have transferred the 
shares, when the said dividends shall be payable 
to the executors, or administrators, or the transferee 
of the shares, as the case may be 


In the absence of suitable provisions 
(similar to the above) ın the company’s 
articles of association, there 1s nothing 
to prevent representatives from con- 
tinuing to allow the shares to remain in 
the name of the deceased shareholder with 
their own names merely noted in the 
register as representatives. And this, as 
we have seen, occasionally leads to 
difficulties. 





COMMERCIAL PROSPECIS IN MESOPOTAMIA 
—This is the title of an interesting booklet 
circulated by the Overseas Publicity and 
Service Agency, 9 Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, W.C.2. Itis written by an Englishman 
who has buit up an excellent business in 
" Mespot," or Iraq, as the Civil Service 
prefers to call it, and draws attention to 
the considerable potentialities of this little- 
known market, where already British pro- 
ducts are in good demand 
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NORTHAMPTON Business MrN's CLuB.— 
A proposal to form a Business Men's Club 
for Northampjon for lectures, discussions on 
busmess problems, and the promotion of 
good fellowship amongst those engaged in 
trade, is warmly supported in the town. 
Mr T. H. Dum, of the Bective Shoe Co., is 
acting as hon secretary pro tem., and arrange- 
ments for establishing the club are well 
advanced 


Some Hints on Life Assurance 


By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 
Formerly Insurance Editor of ihe ** Pall Mall Gazetle”’ 


S? very often am I asked to advise on 
the question of effecting life assurance 
policies that I may perhaps profitably 
devote a brief article to giving a few hints 
on the subject. And I may say at once 
that I am very much in favour of life 
policies which carry various options with 
them. For circumstances alter m many 
ways which one cannot always foresee, 
and the man who has taken out his policy 
without looking ahead often finds himself 
in quite unnecessary difficulties regarding 
it after a few years have passed. 


Desirable Small Policies . 

That is one reason why I generally 
advise the effecting of several small 
policies in place of one large one at the 
outset, or the effecting of various en- 
dowments in place of one Let us take 
for example an individual who effects, 
let us say, a whole life policy for £1,000. 
Circumstances may arise under which 
he is unable to afford the premium and 
he 1s faced with the alternative of lapsing 
his policy, taking the cash surrender 
value, or accepting a proportionate fully- 
paid-up policy if hus contract has been 
in force sufficiently long for him to do so. 
But if he had taken his cover in four 
separate policies of £250 at the same 
time he is m a much better position, 
because he could still retain those on 
which he was able to meet the premiums, 
and so remain insured for perhaps three- 
quarters or half the original amount, 
while the surrender value of those which 
he bad to drop would assist him in paying 
the premiums. 


Alternative Suggestions 


Alternatively, he might effect the four 
policies for £250 each three months after 
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each other, and thus obtain the benefit 
of paying his premiums quarterly—which 
is, as a rule, not such a financial strain 
on income as an annual payment. He 
could even effect twelve policies for {100 
each, one month after each other and so 
not only pay his premiums monthly at 
the annual rate but be insured for £1,200 
in all by the end of a year. As a rule 
no additional medical examination would 
be required to do this. There is one 
weakness about the plan, however, and 
that is that he would not be fully insured 
for twelve months. If he were to die 
after two months, for instance, he would 
only be covered for £200, so that where 
the annual premium can be managed it 
is better, from this point of view, to spht 
the larger amount and effect the policies 
at the same time. However, where the 
expedient of taking out policies at quarterly 
or monthly intervals appeals to the 
individual he can overcome the difficulty 
of not being assured for the amount he 
desires right away by means of a term 
policy. For example, if his ultimate 
idea was {1,200 in monthly policies 
for £100 each, he could make sure of 
£1,000 cover from the commencement 
if he were to effect a one-year term policy 
for £900 at the same time as he effected 
the first policy for £roo. If his age was 
thirty-five next birthday this would cost 
him approxumately £9, but it would, of 
course, be only payable for the first year, 
and thereafter he would have the ad- 
vantage of meeting his premiums at 
monthly intervals. 


Endowment Assurances 


Now, as to endowment assurances. 
It often happens that it 1s better to take 
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out smaller ones maturing at different 
dates than to effect one large one. In 
such a case the total cover available for 
one’s dependents in the event of death 
is not affected, but the moneys at the 
maturity dates might be more advan- 
tageously handled. Another point too, 
in this connection, is that it is almost 
universally overlooked by comparatively 
young married men, especially when 
taking out'short term endowment assur- 
ances, that when their contracts mature 
they wil be left uninsured. Let us 
imagine the case of a married man aged 
thirty next birthday who effects a fifteen- 
year endowment. When he reaches 
forty-five and his policy matures he will 


be left without cover unless he effects. 


a new policy. But fifteen years is a good 
spell of human life, and his health may 
have so deteriorated meanwhile as to 
render him  unmsurable, while the 
premium rates also will be much higher, 
even if he be still in good health. Also 
at forty-five family responsibilities have 
‘by no means ceased. The elder children 
in the average family would by then be 
about an age perhaps to enter a situation, 
but probably quite unable to support 
themselves entirely, while the younger 
children would still be of school age. 
It may be urged that the assured will 
have received his policy moneys, but they 
may be required for a number of more or 
less laudable purposes, and, in any case, 
may be comparatively soon dissipated. 


Advantages of Spreading Policies 


But if the same man, instead of effecting 
one fifteen-year policy for £1,000, had 
spread two or three over varying periods 
he is likely in the long run to be better 
off from several points of view. Let us 
suppose that he effected a fifteen-year 
policy for £400, a twenty-year one for 
£300 and a twenty-five year one for 
£300. He would be still insured for a 
total of 1,000, and the 


combined, 
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premiums would be appreciably less than 
for the one policy over a short term. 
Here is one advantage at the outset. 
But let us see how the plan works out. 

At forty-five years of age—his family 
then being at the ages and conditions 
previously mentioned—he, receives £400 
and bonuses in cash, which he may 
usefuly employ in many ways—giving 
the elder children a start in life, etc. 
He is also relieved of the payment of the 
heaviest of his three premiums and 
remains insured for £600 and bonuses. 
At fifty, when his family should be getting 
" off-hand," he receives a further £300 
and bonuses and remains insured for 
£300, with only one premium to pay; 
while at fifty-five, when the necessity 
for family provision should be com- 
paratively small, he receives a final £300 
and bonuses as a little nest-egg. The 
foregoing shows some of the advantages 
of arranging life assurances with care. 


Attractive Policy with Options 


As an illustration. of the value of 
effecting a policy with options I will now 
give an example of one of the best of 
these. It is issued by an old-established 
office which ranks highly among the 
most successful and progressive in the 
Kingdom, and the premium rates of which 
are especially low. The policy in question 

*is a twenty-payment whole-life one, but 
it carries four valuable options. If we 
take as an illustration the case of a man 
aged thirty-five next birthday, the annual 
premium—payable for twenty years only 
—would be £37 5s. rod. per {1,000 
assured. Tbe maximum total gross pay- 
ments could not, therefore, exceed 
£745 16s. 8d. and, with rebate of income 
tax at present rates, this figure would be 
reduced to f66r 18s. 4d. net. 


The Assured's Return 


Let us now see what is the return for 
this outlay In the first place the life 
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assured is covered for {1,000 at death at 
any time during twenty years. At the 
end of that time, if he still desired life 
cover only, the policy would be increased, 
without extra cost, to 1,400, all 
premiums, of course ceasing. Or he 
could take a fully paid-up life policy for 
ír,000 and receive {226 in cash in 
addition. However, if he decided to 
discontinue the policy after making his 
twenty payments he could do so and 
receive £790 in cash, thus receiving more 
than his gross premiums back, after being 
covered for £1,000 for twenty years. Or, 
if his preference lay that way, the policy 
could be converted into an annuity of 
£64 18s. per annum. 

Now, a httle reflection will reveal that 
any one who effected four separate 
policies under this plan could, of course, 
exercise all the four options available 
in any combination which happened to 
suit his circumstances at the time of so 
doing. Suppose he had effected four 
policies of £1,000 and decided to exercise 
one option under each, let us see what 
the result would be. First of all he 
would remain assured, free of any further 
premiums, for £2,400 at death. Secondly, 





PRIZE Essay COMPETITION —A prize of 
£25 for an essay on “ The Effect of Trade, 
Union Regulations on Industrial Output ” 
18 offered under. the Peter Le Neve Trust by 
the Royal Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, W.C 2. Essays have to be sent in 
by March 31. 


he would receive altogether {1,016 in 
cash, and, lastly, he would enjoy a life 
annuity of £64 18s. Itis hardly necessary 
to point out the advantage of such a 
plan over effecting one ordinary whole 
life policy for £4,000.. Of course, I have 
only taken £1,000 policies for the sake 
of illustration. They can be effected for 
any proportionate amount, or the number 
of premiums payable and the term at 
which the options are exercisable can be 
varied to suit the prospective policy 
holder. 


Valuable Additional Benefits 


By the payment of a nominal extra 
premium also the policy holder can 
insure the remission of premiums during 
temporary total incapacity, the payment 
of the sum assured should he suffer 
permanent total incapacity, and the 
payment of double the sum assured in 
the event of fatal accident. Another very 
interesting and useful benefit is that the 
policy holder may, entirely free of charge, 
arrange for a medical overhaul by the 
company’s medical officers at periodical 
intervals if he so desires. 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION.~The 
Office Appliance Trades Association has 
arranged to hold the next Business Efficiency 
Exhibition m London on the 4th to 14th 
February inclusive Increased floor space 
has been booked at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, for a larger number of exhibitors 


The Reconciliation of Cost Accounts 
(Continued from p. 98) 


By R. J. H. RYALL, F.O.W.A. 
Consulting Cost Accountant and Adviser 
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Last month Mr. Ryall dealt with the financial control of materials utilised in production. In this 


HE cost control of labour proceeds 

on similar lines to that described for 
materials in the previous article, but in 
this instance we subdivide the total wages 
paid into “Direct” and “ Indirect.” 
This analysis is very easily accomplished 
as in the majority of cases all “ direct "' 
labour is automatically separated from 
the “indirect " by trades or departments. 
In an engineering shop, for instance, all 
labourers, toolsetters, mullwrights, shop 
sweepers, etc., would either be attached 
to their separate departments or grouped 
together on the pay roll under their 
respective headings. If the works under 
consideration were too smal to be 
departmentalised, pay roll segregation 
would not present any difficulty, as there 
may only be one toolsetter and one 
millwright, etc. In such cases where the 
pay roll is not ruled to give this particular 
form of analysis, the segregation may be 
effected by means of a system of standing 
works orders. Alternatively, the infor- 
mation would be obtained from summaries 
prepared in the cost department, from 
the process of costfinding. 


Control of Wages 


It will be remembered that when deal- 
ing with the control of materials, we 
firstly journalised the values of materials 
purchased by crediting purchases in the 
financial books and debiting a materials 
control account in the cost department. 
In the case of labour we proceed on similar 
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i instalment he explains the methods by which control is exercised over direct wages and establishment 
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lines, but’in this instance wages control 
account is debited with the total wages 
paid as shown by the pay roll. This 
account is then credited with the amounts 
as shown by the pay roll analysis, or from 
summaries which show the allocation of ' 
wages either direct and indirect or depart- 
mentally mentioned above, as follows— 
In the financial books : 


Dr. Wages account Cr cash 


In the cost department : 


Dr. Wages control account. Cr. wages (or pay 


roll) account 
The amounts as shown on the pay roll 
summaries are then journalised in the 
cost department : 


Dr Work ın progress account (with direct wages) 
Dr Factory expense account (with indirect wages) 
Cr Wages control account (with the total 

direct and indirect) 


e The effect of the above entries 1s firstly 
to transfer from the wages account in the 
financial books the total amount spent 
for the week (or other period), and secondly 
to charge (4) work in progress with the 
amount of direct wages spent on produc- 
tion, and (bj factory expense account 
with the amount of indirect wages which 
has to be ultimately recovered as an 
indirect charge on the factory's output. 

It wil be seen that these two items 
must now be dealt with separately, so far 
as “ control" is concerned, as the credits 
to factory expense account (and other 
expense accounts) will represent the 
amount of “ oncost" absorbed by the 
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respective jobs or orders or work in pro- 
gress and wil therefore include other 
indirect expense items. 

Continuing with direct wages we again 
follow a similar procedure as described 
for materials and credit work 1n progress 
account with the value of direct labour 
expended on each job or process as and 
when completed as follows — 


Dr Finished stock control account 
Cr. Work 1n progress account 


The above entry will only be made as 
and when each job or process is completed 
and will include, 1n addition to the amount 
of direct wages now under consideration, 
the cost of direct materials (already dealt 
with) and also the correct proportion of 
** oncost." 


Oncost Control 


The principles already described enable 
us to control in total the amount of direct 
materials and direct wages spent on pro- 
duction, and there now remains io be 
dealt with the routine in connection with 
the control of all other expenses usually 
known as establishment expenses, or 
“ oncost." 

The routine for control of wages des- 
Cribed above assists control of cash 
expenditure just as it does materials 
control. If we are to account for every 


penny spent on wages, it follows that ite ` 


becomes a matter of extreme importance 
and that there must be a thorough system 
of allocating each man’s time, firstly 
according to the nature of the work done, 
that is to say, work on production, repairs, 
or indirect labour, and secondly, such 
time must be further analysed on (1) 
work for specific items of production, (2) 
repairs in specific departments and (3) 
different classes of indirect labour. 


Standing Works Orders 


With regard to “Indirect Labour" 
the analysis provided by the pay roll will 
not meet all requirements, and in such 


cases where a more elaborate analysis is 
required, as with large works, the segrega- 
tion of mdirect labour is effected by 
means of “ Standing Works Orders." 

Reference has already been made to 
the factory expense control account, 
and although the control of expense “in 
total" ıs a necessity, ıt will readily be 
seen that the control account alone is of 
limited managerial use because it does not 
show 1n sufficient detail why or how the 
money was spent. A system of standing 
works orders is therefore brought into 
use so that the necessary detail can be 
easily and clearly shown. 


Direct and Indirect Expenses 


The expenses of a business are divisible 
into two main groups, that is— 

(1) Expenses that have been specially incurred 
for specific orders and can therefore be charged 
direct to the specific job, operation or process, and 

(2) Those expenses which have been incurred in 
running the business, which can only be apportioned 
according to some logical method 

Number one, which may be known as 

direct expenses or direct charges, will 
not form part of the expenses now under 
consideration, as these items will be 
charged direct to their respective jobs or 
processes, and consequently will require 
shghtly different treatment so far as 
** control " is concerned. 
Whth regard to (2), the items which 
comprise this group may be known as 
establishment expenses or “ oncost ” 
and these will again be further analysed 
into— 

I. Factory expenses. 

2. Selling expenses. 

3. Administrative expenses. 

This grouping of expenses is necessary, 
as by their division under the three 
headings we are able to charge the correct 
proportion of all indirect items to the 
respective departments, products or pro- 
cesses, and so ascertain the cost of selling 
and admunistrative departments separ- 
ately from the factory (or manufacturing) 
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costs. Furthermore, this grouping will 
assist in the control of all indirect ex- 
penses in a similar manner, as did the sub- 
division of both materials and labour in the 
principles of control already explained. 


The Expense Control Account 


The control of expenses will differ 
slightly in detail from materials or labour 
as provision has to be made for their 
allocation to sub-accounts. We shall 
therefore, firstly, deal with the transfer of 
expenses from the financial books of 
account to the cost accounts, and their 
control and reconciliation in total by 
means of control accounts. 

This transfer, or collection, is effected 
by preparing in the cost department a 
journal entry of all items as follows— 


Dr. Expense control account 
Cr Estabhshment expenses account 

The expense control account is the 
means of controlling tn total the expenses 
of a business, and all the debits to this 
account must agree with the total 
expenses as shown in the financial books. 
It must be noted, however, that the 
principles of control will be differently 
applied to each factory, and the above 
specimen entry is only given as a general 
example. It is sometimes possible, for 
instance, to charge the respective sub- 
expense accounts, which are described, 
below, with many items direct from the 
financial books, and in such cases the total 
credits to the (establishment) expense 
account will form the basis of reconcile- 
ment in total between the financial books 
and cost department. 

The’ credits to the expense control 
account will be effected in a slightly 
different manner from that described for 
materials and labour, as we have now to 
transfer the amounts to their respective 
sub-accounts, 1.e.— 

Factory expense account. 

Selling expense account. 

Administrative expense account. 


Expense Allocation 


It will readily be seen, however, that 
with most of the expense items we cannot 
debit any or all of the above three ac- 
counts straight from the entry already 
made to expense control account, as most 
of the items will be chargeable in propor- 
tion to two or the three accounts, therefore 
before we can transfer the correct amounts 
to these sub-accounts, we must ascertain 
what proportion is chargeable to each. 

The treatment of establishment ex- 
penses in the cost accounts will usually 
fall under three headings, i.e.— 


1 Collectson, which refers to the transfer of 
expenses from the financial accounts to the cost 
accounts and which is represented by the specimen 
journal entry given above 

2 Allocation to sub-accounts and ; 

3 Their computation and recovery in costs 


It will now be seen that before we can 
complete the function of expense “ con- 
trol” it is necessary that the total 
expenses be allocated to their respective 
sub-headings, and assuming that this bas 
been effected we journalise the results as 
shown by the expense allocation statement 
as follows— 


Dr. Factory expense account 
Sell 


Ing " » 
Administrative n . 
Cr Expense control account 


USERS UR 


£ 


It wil be remembered that factory 
expense account has already been debited 
with indirect wages. This item would be 
allocated to departments, as would be 
done with other expenses, but in this 
instance the standing works orders would 
provide. the allocation for the majority of 
these items. Such amounts as related to 
general shop “cleaners, sweepers, etc., and 
which could not be definitely allocated to 
any one department would be added to 
the general factory service and distributed 
on the basis of direct wages. 


Treatment of Administrative Expense 


With regard to administrative expenses, 
it is generally the practice to proportion 
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these over both the factory and selling 
departments and in such cases a further 
entry is made— 

Dr. Factory expense account 


Selling Y si 
y Admunistrative expense account 

The effect of this entry is to close the 
administrative expense account, and dur- 
ing the period this account was in opera- 
tion we effected reconcilement with the 
financial accounts in the first place, and 
in addition have "controlled" such 
expenses up to the point where we charge 
the factory and selling department with 
their due proportion. 

The credits to the above accounts will 
arise in a similar manner as was described 
for materials and direct labou- in the 
previous article, and the amount of ex- 
pense, or * oncost," recovered in costs is 
journalised as follows— 


Dr Work in progress account 
Cr. Factory expense account 


As and when each component, batch of 


.N almost every trade and profession it 

becomes necessary to keep, for a variety 

of purposes, newspaper clippings relative to 
subjects of business importance. 

Usually a ' Newspaper Cuttings Book " 
is selected as being the medium to contain 
the clippings, and anyone ,who has 
experienced the difficulties of searching 
through clippings contained in several bulky 
volumes will agree that this method has 
distinct disadvantages. 

While there are several excellent methods 
of keeping newspaper clippings, the Card 
System surpasses all others in simplicity and 
efficiency. This method is based on the 
principle of a filing cabinet, details of which 
it is unnecessary to enumerate. 

Each clipping when taken from the paper 
is pasted upon a card of a standard sue. 
On the card is written the heading, date, 
and name of the paper to facilitate reference, 


work, or works order is completed and 
passed into the finished stores we 
journalise the value of expenses in a 
similar manner as was done with materials 
and labour by— 

Dr Fimshed stock control account 

Cr Work 1n progress account 
and thus effect complete control with 
expenses as was done with labour and 
materials. 

Having dealt with each of the control 
accounts individually, it will be seen that 
we are now in the position to journalise 
the total value of work, ie. materials, 
labour and expenses, to the finished stores 
control account. We now, therefore, 
arrive at the point where the two previous 
entries can be combined with the entry 
described above for expenses, and so com- 
plete the working of all the control 
accounts up to the point where the goods 
enter the finished stores. 


(To be continued.) 


Keeping Newspaper Clippings 


and the card is then ready for insertion in 
the sequence. 

The best method of classification is to 
keep the mounted clippings in alphabetical 

eorder under the subject of the clipping. 
This sequence can be continued over any 
number of drawers as the collection expands. 

When pasting cuttings to the cards and a 
liberal helping of paste is used the adhesive 
often soaks through, rendering printing 
ulegible. To remedy this leave a narrow 
margin round the cutting and apply paste 
thinly to this only. . 

The unique advantage of the card system 
is that any clipping can be added to, or 
withdrawn from, the collection with a 
minimum of effort, and all cuttings on any 
subject will be found located together, an 
advantage which every business man will 
be quick to realise. ; 

W. G. BOSWORTH. 


THE SMALL TRADER 


The Retailer’s Greatest Asset 


By ALBERT E. BULL 


Author of ‘‘ Commercial Travelling," “ The Business Man's Guide to Advertising,” 
" Buying Goods," eic. 
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“ Study your competitor's strong points ” 1s a sound maxim for the "small trader, but above all, study 


human nature. 


This month Mr. Bull—always stimulating and provocative—-urges that the small 


trader's chief asset is his own personality. Get on friendly terms with your customer, give him good 


service, and you will keep his business. 


Ue Seer reer ere rr eer te erro rte ener nnd 


" YF thou would'st please a woman," 
said a philosopher, “ praise her for 
the least of her charms. Thus, if she 
be beautiful, praise her for her wit: if 
she be witty, praise her for her beauty." 


Our Mistake About the Big Traders 


There appears to be a habit in the 
commercial world, and among the popu- 
lation generally, to treat the great trading 
and manufacturing corporations along 
this line of adulation, for most usually 
they are admired for their businesslike 
ability in buying and their efficient 
service in selling cheaply (which are the 
points where they are weakest), while 
ther really strong points are either care- 
lessly referred to, or ignored. Those 
strong points are psychological and senti- 


mental. The great trading concerns know , 


how to influence the popular mind, they 
know the argument that grips the imag- 
ination, and they know how to make 
their knowledge cover a, number of 
disabilities. 

The point is of great importance to the 
small trader, for very often he allows 
himself to be deceived into the blunder 
that he must become sharper, shrewder, 
and more business-like in order to meet 
this fiercest competition, when, in reality, 
what his business really wants 1s rather 
more of the atmosphere of the rest- 
parlour, and a more generous regard for 
the needs of human nature. 


This 1s the whole secret of successful trading in a nutshell. 


Who are the Close Buyers ? 


Let us, for example, take the subject 
of buying. There is a tradition that the 
ability of a firm to buy at a low price, 
depends upon its power to buy in large 
quantities. In certain kinds of purchases 
this is probably true. Bankrupt stocks, 
for example, and unusual parcels of 
goods, may be too unwieldy for any but 
the trader with the large orgamisation 
and the ample bank balance. A manu- 
facturer, forced to realize a large sum 
of money 1n order to bndge a disastrous 
period, may make an overture to a very 
large firm, which he cannot make to the 
trade generally: a new adventurer into 
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“ The great trading concerns know how to influence 
the popular mind ” 
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commerce with hazy or original notions 
of the way in which to build a trade 
may almost give away his productions 
to a few selected firms of wide fame, in 
order to obtain a market of some kind. 
There are cases like these where the great 
department store may seem to have an 
advantage, but, proportionate to size and 
turnover, the ordinary provincial trader 
has frequently quite as good oppo-tunities. 

In the ordinary business of buying, the 
small man, ın retail trade, is almost on a 
level with his big competitor. 

** I do not call upon small grocers,” said 
a sugar merchant to a friend, “ because 
they know the prices and buy just as 
closely as the principal shopkeepers. The 
difference it makes to me is that each 
call takes practically an hour, and I 
would sooner sell roo bags to the chief 
grocer in the town than sell tkree bags 
each to four of his small competitors.” 

This puts the case in a nut-shell, as, 
of course, there are merchants and 
travellers who do call on the small buyer, 
and it frequently happens that because 
he is more easily approached and the 
competition to get his orders is fiercer, 
the really cut price is the price paid by 
the back street buyer. 


The Man in the Village 


Take another statement 

"I divide my time," said a A 
" between the Oxford Street cistrict of 
London, where I do with the best known 
houses, and some old country journeys, 
which I have worked for ¿many years 
I find the London buyer dnd the buyer 
in the provincial city very much on a 
par as regards knowledge and abihty. 
The man who holds me up to ransom 
and wants me to spht thirty-second parts 
of a penny is the village buyer. He has 
all his time to obtain other cuotations 
and work them out, and when I leave 
him it is usually with the feehng that a 


e 
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very powerful magnifying glass is neces- 
sary in order to discover my profit." 

In advertised brands the buyer of large 
quantities has practically no advantage 
over the man who can take a reasonable 
sized parcel, because advertising firms. 
have standard prices to the trade Too 
much should not be made of this fact, 
however, as advertised goods are usually 
articles that sell for a few pence or 
shillings, and, excepting with chemists, 
do not constitute a large part of the 
trader’s turnover. 

Let it be admitted, however, that the 
big firm 1s usually able to buy at a lower 
price, in average, than the small trader ; 
but even then his advantage is only 
fractional, and not even a set-off to the 
cost on the business of employing skilled 
buyers and running a well equipped 
buying department. 


The Real Advantages of the Great 
Stores 


The real advantages of the multiple 
shops and the departmental stores are 
psychological, and it is chiefly where the 
small trader will not face this fact that 
he allows himself to be beaten. 

Long experience in trading and in 
meeting the difficulties which arise out 
of extending business have taught their 
After all, the great retail firms 
are in themselves an illustration of the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
The successful newcomers are successful 
because they are sound psychologists 
first, and good business men second. The 
small trader who thinks he can afford to 
neglect human nature problems, and meet 
competition by some kind of commercial 
astuteness, 1s heading for disaster. 


The Growing Business 

In order that this point may be clear, let 
us realise the chief problem of a growing 
retail business. If we do this ıt 1s easy 
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£5 and upwards weekly can be earned in your spare 

time, without msk or capital. This is a fascinating NOT LIBERTY 
business which prospers most in bad times, can be 

operated by either sex, and can be started with less 
than {1. We offer you a genuine proposition, strictly Reply to Albert E. Bull's 
legitimate and perfectly honourable, which allows : 

100% profit and unlimited scope There is only November Article 
printed matter to handle, and only common-sense 1s 
needed We send testimonials, a {100 guarantee, a 
10,000-word Booklet, and other interesting literature 

free For a stamp only, we will send all the informa- S P E C I A L A RT I C L E 
tion necessary including the above, without any - BY 


obligation whatever CAPT. ALBERT LARKING 


This affords a unique opportunity, which may not 
appear in this paper again for some time 
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PITMAN’S RADIO- YEAR BOOK, 1925 


This edition is wonderful value and contains many things of interest to the “ listener in," 
the enthusiast, the experimenter, the lover of music, and the children. 


There are Photo- | There are illustrated articles, | The Contributors include 
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graphs of over 40 | How Big Bens Broadcast, i Mr. J. C. W. Reco 
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The books enumerated below have been carefully compiled 

by Railway Rates Experte, direct from the Railway Co.s 

Rates Books, and arranged in A B O order, showing all the 

class and exceptional rates in force on all classes of goods 
to all stations in the British Isles. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL RAILWAY TRADERS 


By keeping an accurate check on the rates charged for your 
goods, you will be able to cut down your Railway Carriage 
Charges considerably. 


LONDON 84/- LIVERPOOL 80/- 
HULL, GOOLE, Etc. — 80/- | MANCHESTER 80/- 
EDINBURGH, Etc. 84/- BRISTOL 84/- 
BIRMINGHAM 70/- | SHEFFIELD 70/- 
NEWCASTLE 70/- | MIDDLESBRO’ 42J- 
GLASGOW 84/- Etc., Ete. 


Write immediately for further particulars 
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& ALL REQUIRING A HANDY EPITOME 
p OF COMMERCIAL INFORMATION SHOULD GET 


S mmE è PITMAN'S 
= bd OFFICE DESK BOOK 


A thoroughly up-to-date and reliable reference book and handy 
guide, containing, in dictionary form, articles deahng with 
matters upon which information is constantly required, and 
covering the whole range of business affairs clearly and 
concisely. 
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Well bound in cloth, 320 pages. 
With Tables © Ready Reckoner—It is marvellous value 
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“ The main asset of a trader 1s his own personality ” 


for us to find the real secret of success 
which the multiple shops and depart- 
mental stores apply so cleverly. 

This chief problem can be stated. 

The main asset of a trader is his own 
personality. From the beginning of 
humanity, trading consisted ın one man 
dealing face to face with another. Right 
up to the late part of last century business 
retamed this personal quality. Jones 
dealt with Smith because he knew him 
and liked him. The man who served at 
his own counter or greeted all his buyers 
at his own shop door, the merchant who 


met his clients in the market or travelled à 


around to see them in their own shops, 
relied all the time on their own personality 
as a chief asset. 

When changes came and strangers 
flocked into cities, while well managed 
business concerns attracted more cus- 
.tomers than one person could personally 
serve, the sound planners (often sub- 
consciously) began to supply by artifice 
and deputy what had once been naturally 
present. 


The Problem of Expansion 
Thus, Mr. Jones, who always dropped 
in to see Mr. Smith on market day 
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because he liked a moment's chat, entered 
a shop without any obligation to buy, 
and, once inside, bought because it was 
easy. This same Mr. Smith, opening a 
branch shop a few mules away, and 
realising that this factor would be missing 
in the branch where he could not himself 
be in attendance, would meet the diffi- 
culty by having all prices clearly displayed 
in the window, so that the possible 
customer could do the mental part of 
his buying on the pavement. 

Yet even here Mr Smith might be 
beaten on his own plan by a yet more 
ingenious competitor, whose boldly dis- 
played notice would indicate that entry 
to the shop was free, that all goods 
were clearly marked, and there was no 
obhgation to buy. 

The above points, not presented in 
chronological order, or seeming to illus- 
trate how personality can be scattered 
over a number of branches, are used in 
order to show that one advantage of the 
old method of personal fmendliness be- 
tween buyer and seller can be transferred 
indefinitely. The innumerable penny, 
threepenny, and sixpenny stores which 
have sprung up of recent years, owe part of 





“ Frendliness between buyer and seller '" 
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their success to their handiness and their 
cheapness—but a very large part of the 
remainder, undoubtedly, derives from the 
fact that one can go in and out without 
buying a pennyworth. 

These facts of easy entry and (still 
more important) of easy departure, are 
taken as examples of the kind of trans- 
ferred personality which help the success 
of many thriving modern business firms. 
One consequence of the direct contact 
method of other days was the buyer was 
a guest calling on an old friend. The 
best thing that can take the place of this 
condition is that the buyer shall be a 
free man, entering a free place, in which 
he is not so much welcome as a guest, 
but at liberty as an onlooker and a 
sightseer. 

In this connection it is important to 
realise that the swiftness of modern day 
movement, the growth of cities, and the 
easiness of transit from place to place 
make us all shoppers among strangers. 
We do not wish to be the guests of 
strangers, but we do wish to get to close 
quarters with the articles we desire to 
buy 





“ The tall young man who serves me may be 
scornful ” 


That Necktie 


Let me, for example, be a passer-by in 
the West End of London, intent on 
buying a neck-tie, with all shops equally 
strange to my custom, with a scarcity of 
shillings in my pocket and a reluctance 
in my sou] to seem foolish before a shop 
assistant. 

I stand before a neck-tie shop—the 
shop of a small trader intent on doing a 
good business. Just this particular week 
he is displaying velour hats and castor 
gloves, and there is no space in the 
window for neck-ties. My hand is raised 
to push open the door, when I pause. 

There 1s four and threepence in my 
pocket and I need fourpence of ıt to get 
home What guarantee have I that he 
has any neckwear under four and six? 
The tall young man who serves me may be 
scornful, and I am a timid sort that easily 
withers before scorn. My moral courage 
may give out, and I may be forced to 
protect my self-respect by buying a 
purple horror at two and eleven. “The 
only cheap line we stock” (spoken con- 
temptuously). 

On the other hand, the shop may be 
cram full of wonderful shades and tints 
at bargain prices that amaze me, and 
give me change not only ample for a 
return fare but for a Corner House tea 
as well. 

But I am not certain! In plain fact, 
I am about to enter a place of mystery. 
I cannot get near to the goods without 
risking rebuff or daring untested possi- 
bilities. So the uplifted hand falls and 
I remember Seltridge has a bargain base- 
ment, where admission 1s free and no un- 
written law will compel me to purchase 


The Moral 


Let us reduce this case of the necktie 
to money values. The real point to the 
buyer is not that one shop ıs dearer or 
cheaper than another, it hes in the fact 
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that in one case he is a free man and in 
the other he feels under an obligation the 
moment he enters the shop. 

It is futile to suppose that such a 
difficulty can be overcome by lower 
prices, or that trade goes to the shop 
that sells the cheapest. If it is possible 
to put values on psychological aspects, 
it is almost safe to assume that the ease 
of entry and freedom to depart is worth 
25 per cent on the purchase price in this 
, case. 


Shops Without Windows and Doors 


Here is an architectural idea. Take a 
good ordinary shopping street in the 
suburbs or provinces, cover the pavement 
with a glass roof and erect a similar 
protection from the road, and then knock 
away all the windows and doors of the 
shops. More than this, let the pavement 
branch off at intervals so that paths shall 
wind in and out through the shops and 
enable passers-by actually to walk along 
the sides of the counters. 

What is the result ? 

Why, a departmental store, of course. 

The clever students of human nature 
in Paris and New York and, later, in 
London who realised that by getting a 
stream of the ordinary public to pass 
along their counters without having the 
barrier of shop door and shop window 
between them and the actual goods, 
realised what the retailers as a whole 
have never clearly understood. 


The Atmosphere of Freedom 


Buying and selling are naturally the 
acts of free agents. Let there be the 
slightest sense of obligation on either side 


-and at once the mind is slightly biased, 
and an inclination arises to be on guard. 

The chief difficulty of the big retail 
store is to make the buyers feel the 
freedom of passers-by. This is success- 
fully overcome by advertisement and by 
the creation of a right atmosphere. In 
Paris one can walk over long stretches 
of the city inside the stores, with as much 
liberty as one can walk outside on the 
pavement, and at every step there is a 
temptation to stop and buy. 


The Retailer’s Real Problem 


The ordinary retailer has the same 
dificulty. How can he overcome it? 
The fancy that by cutting the prices or 
by displaying bargains he entirely meets 
the new competition is a mistake. Even 
cleverly arranged island windows, which 
trap the gazer ipto the shop when he 
thinks he is escaping into the street, 
hardly meet the case. 

A method is not suggested here, because 
the problem in its present state 1s rather 
one for investigation than for swift solu- 
tion. But, as the case stands, the ord- 
inary retailer has a barrier of glass and 
framework between himself and the 
possible buyer; a barrier the department 
store has managed to tear down. 

Enter the door of any retail shop and 

~ You have bought a pig in a poke—you 
have committed yourself! You must 
part with silver or look like a defaulter, 
and you don't know whether the goods 
will suit you or not. Stop at a dozen 
counters at a departmental store and ask 
a dozen prices, and you can deal or not 
as you wish, “nd even come away with 
your purse unopened and without a stain 
on your conscience. 


Commerce in the Courts 


A Review of Important Recent Decisions 


By D. G. OsBoRNE-JONES 
Barrister-ai- Law 


HE following case illustrates an 

unusual feature of the law of prin- 
cipal and agent. It will be observed that 
the broker was employed to purchase 
goods; that, on failing to get his pur- 
chase money, he sold the cotton himself 
and repurchased at the same price a like 
amount of cotton. . During argument, the 
rule of equity was invoked on behalf of 
the appellants, which is to the effect that 
an agent of sale cannot (as was the case 
here) be himself a purchaser; that the 
contract was therefore invalid; and 
that the appellant could treat it as a 
nullity. This the Court declined to 
accept, and pointed out that the posi- 
tion of the appellant was that of one 
having contracts which entitled him on 
payment of the purchase money to have 
cotton delivéred to him at a future date. 
As he failed to pay, the broker became 
personally liable to the jobbers and paid 
them the amounts due. To save himself 
from further loss, he closed the account 
by a sale of an equivalent amount of 
cotton. Thus the brokers right of 
indemnity arose, and this was not lost 
when he purchased an equivalent amount * 
of cotton at the same price. It would 
have been different, however, had the 
broker sold the cotton under its market 
value; for it would then have been an 
abuse of his position as agent, where he 
would be liable to account to his prin- 
.cipal for any profits made, and he would 
in such a case be liable in damages to his 
principal. 

REPORT 
House of Lords: Lords Cavz, FINLAY, 
DUNEDIN, SUMNER, CARSON. 
CHRISTOFORIDES v, TERRY 


During October and November, the appel- 
lant Chnstoforides speculated and dealt in 


purchases of cotton His broker in these trans- 
actions was one Thomson. The arrangement 
between them was one of a ‘‘ mutual call" of 
£1,000, that 1s to say, 1f either of them became 
indebted to the other in a sum exceeding £1,000, 
the creditor could demand payment of that 
sum from the debtor Dunng November, 
Christoforides, ın consequence of a fall ın the . 
pnees of the market, found himself heavily 
indebted to the broker. The latter called on 
the appellant to pay him, but he failed to 
respond, and so the broker sold the cotton he 
had bought for Christoforides In this way the 
broker sold two lots of cotton to two jobbers 
at the current market prices, and again pur- 
chased írom these jobbers an equivalent 
amount of the same cotton at the same price. 
On 2nd December the broker closed the account 
and asked the appellant to indemnify him 
against his loss, but the appellant was unable 
to do so Later, Thomson got into financial 
difficulties, and he assigned his property for 
the benefit of bis creditors Terry, who was 
trustee of the assignment deed, brought this 
action to enforce the indemnity claim, and the 
action succeeded On an appeal to the House 
of Lords—Heid (affirming Sankey, J, and the 
Court of Appeal), notwithstanding the repur- 
chase of the cotton by Thomson, the sale was 
a bona fide and a valid one, and the account 
was effectually closed. 

The appeal therefore failed 

{1924 AC. 566} 

Responsibility of the Company 

Promoter 

The business of a company promoter 
1s to form a company with reference to a 
given object, to set it going, and to take 
the required steps to accomplish that 
purpose. Though not strictly in law a 
trustee or agent for the company, inas- 
much as the company has not yet come 
into existence, yet his relationship to the 
proposed company approximates to that 
of a trustee, and he is treated just as if 
he were one. The law imposes on the 
promoter the duty, if he sells the pro- 
perty of the company, to disclose the 
facts fully to the public by means of a 
prospectus or, failing that, a statement 
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in lieu of a prospectus ; and if he fails to 
do this, be must account to the company 
for secret profits made like a director, 
as though he were in a position of a 
trustee. It will be noticed in this case 
that no prospectus or statement in lieu 
thereof had been published or filed, and 
that the company had not come into 
existence, but only a scheme with a view 
to forming a company had been arranged. 
Still, the respondent was liable as a pro- 
moter, though he employed an agent for 
this purpose. The legal aspect of the 
` case is very important, and the decision 
by the highest tribunal settles a matter 
hitherto undecided, but not uncommon 
in the practice of promoting companies. 


REPORT 
House of Lords: Lords BIRKENHEAD, FINLAY, 
. DUNEDIN, SUMNER, AND CARSON 
OFFICIAL RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR OF 
JUBILEE Cotron MILLS v. Lewis 


The respondent Lewis had in December, 
1919, consented to a scheme whereby a com- 
pany should be formed with a capital of 
£150,000 divided into shares of £1 each. Power 
was given to the company to create an issue of 
a first senes of debentures of £30,000. The 
proposed company was to take over the mull 
property for £180,000, made up of £30,000 
debentures and a £150,000 allotment of shares. 
Lewis was to provide two instalments of 
£15,000 cash as security, and 1n return for this 
he was to be issued debentures for £30,000 
Further, he was to be allotted 95,000 fully- 
paid shares of {1 each and, of these, 20,000 
were to be given to one D. Lewis retaiming the 
remaimung 75,000 The responsibility of form- 
ing and promoting the company lay with D, 
who was to act as agent to Lewis Lewis dis- 
posed of his 75,000 shares to H, and in exchange 
for these, he took cash and shares in various 
other companies. No prospectus had been 
issued, nor had a statement in lieu of a pros- 
pectus been filed as required under the Com- 
panies’ Act, 1908, Section 82 (1) 

This section enacts that a company which 
does not issue a prospectus with reference to 
its formation shall not allot any of its shares 
or debentures, unless before the first allotment 
of either a statement in lieu of prospectus, 
duly signed by every person named therein as 
a director or proposed director, has been filed 
with the Registrar of Companies 

The liquidator took out a misfeasance sum- 
mons against Lewis calling on him to account 


XI 15—8 12 pp. 


to the company for certain profits alleged to 
have been made by him as promoter of the 
company. Astbury, J, held Lewis hable, but 
the Court of Appeal by a majonty reversed 
this finding On appeal to the House of Lords 
—Held (affirming Astbury, J) that as Lewis 
took part in the promotion of the company, 
he was a promoter, and therefore he was hable 
to account for the secret profits made by him 
in the sale of his 75,000 shares, notwithstand- 
“ing the fact that there was an allotment to him 
of debentures and shares before the issue of a 
prospectus or a statement in lieu thereof in 
contravention of Section 82 (x) Companies 

Act, 1908 

The appeal therefore succeeded. 

[40 TL R 621] 


The Liability of Auditors 


The next case raises a few questions of 
interest in Company Law and partic- 
warly on the position of auditors The 
law generally imposes upon auditors the 
obligation that in the performance of 
their duties they should be honest and 
should exercise reasonable care. It was 
attempted to establish during argument 
that the article in question was at vari- 
ance, with Section 113 of the Companies 
Act, 1908, and so beyond the powers of 
the company. It was also contended 
that an auditor is not an officer of a 
company. These contentions failed The 
importance of the decision is seen in the 
fact that the section and article in ques- 
tion were not inconsistent with each 
other. But for the article in question, 

*the auditors would have been declared 
guilty of negligence, for it is settled law 
that an auditor is an officer of the com- 
pany. A company is not only regulated 
by its Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, but also by statute, and 
this decision idustrates a novel departure 
in the development of the law in regard 
to the liability of auditors of companies. 

REPORT 
Court of Appeal: Porrock, M R., WARRING- 

TON, and SARGANT, L JJ 

In re City Sue FIRE INSURANCE Co, 
TD 


The chairman of a well-known City insur- 
ance company by his fraudulent conduct 
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runed the company The directors and 
auditors of the company were also involved 
The Articles of Association of the company 
contained, amongst other things, a provision 
to the effect that the company’s officers should 
be indemnified out of the assets of the com- 
pany against any actions, costs, losses, charges, 
etc, incurred by them in the performance of 
their duties, except such as were incurred by 
them by wilful neghgence The trial judge 
found the chairman guilty of fraud and negli- 
gence. The other officers were absolved from 
liabihty, 1t being found that, though they were 
to some extent guilty of neghgence and breaches 
of duty, such omissions of theirs were not 
wilful negligence 

The Companies Act, 1908, Section 113, pro- 
vides that auditors must make a report stating 
whether they have obtained all the information 
and explanations they require, and whether 
the balance sheet 1s properly drawn up so as 
to show the true state of the company's affairs 
according to the best of their information and 
the explanations given to them and as shown 
by the company's books. The auditors' report 
must be attached or referred to in the balance 
sheet and be read before the company in general 
meeting. 

On an appeal brought against the decision 
of the trial judge on the misfeasance summons 
as far as it affected the company's auditors— 
Held the above article was not contradictory 
of Section 113, which defines the duty of 
auditors and was not outside the powers of 
the company, but was valid to the extent of 
discharging the auditors for technical defaults 
for which they were not to blame 

Decision of Romer, J , affirmed 

[40 T L.R. 853] 


Authority of an Agent 


The value of the following. case is that 
it decides, pending a decision by a higher, 
authority, a question hitherto by no 
means finally resolved in the law of 
agency. There are early dicta to the 
contrary effect and those by eminent 
judges. In the middle of the last century, 
however, a decision of an eminent judge 
laid down the law to the"effect decided 
in this case. The County Court judge, 
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who tried the case in the first instance, 
found that C was not the plaintiff's agent, 
and that this was the only occasion on 
which he sold goods for the plaintiff. 
The defendant knew that the agent was 


'selling goods as such, and was put on 


inquiry as to the extent of the agent's 
authority. The County Court judge 
found that C had no authority to receive 
the price of the goods, for a temporary 
employment as agent does not imply an 
authority to receive payment. 


REPORT 
Divisional Court: HomRipcx and Sankey, JJ. 
BurwickK v. GRANT 


The plaintiff carried on a wholesale business 
in London, whilst the defendant was 1n busi- 
ness at Southend-on-Sea At the end of March, 
1923, one C, who had done business with tbe 
defendant (Grant), but who did not know the 
plaintiff (Butwick), called on the plaintiff. C 
told the plaintiff that the defendant was his 
client, and that there was a probability of his 
doing business with the plaintiff On making 
inquiries about the defendant, the plaintiff 
was satisfied with the defendant's financial 
position, and instructed C to sell to the defend- 
ant sixty-four coats, giving him one as a 
sample. Soon after this, C offered the coats 
to the defendant, and the defendant agreed to 
buy them, taking a sample coat and paving 
for it. Some days afterwards the plaintiff 
dispatched tbe coats to the defendant, and 
sent him by post an invoice with tbe plain- 
tf's name on. C again saw the defendant, 
who bona fide pail him the price of the coats 
and got from him a receipt for the money. 
C did not pay the plaintiff. The plamtff 
brought an action in the County Court for the 
price of goods sold and delivered. On an appeal 
to the Divisional Court—Held (affirming the 
decision of the County Court judge) that where 
an agent has authority to sell goods, he has 
not necessarily the authonty to receive pay- 
ment for them 

The appeal therefore failed 


[1924 2 K.B. 4831 


Finance for Business Men 


By OUR FINANCIAL EDITOR 
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The steady approach of an era of lower interest levels is again emphasized. The Government is 
paying too much for its borrowed money. Our contributor clearly shows what important deterrent : 
effects on industrial enterprise are caused by high interest charges on Government securities. They : 


mean dear money for industry, heavier risks, and reduced incentive. 


In seeking a reduction of these 


excessive charges, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is face to face with a problem of vital importance 
to British trade. 
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HE financial effects of political 

influences were referred to in these 
notes last month. The subject is a 
fascinating one. Perhaps no man is so 
unbiased by political feelings as to be 
able to prevent them from distorting m 
a minor degree his judgment upon 
economic and financial questions. At 
every point policy affects economics. 
Taxation, fiscal decisions, social reform, 
the size and control of the nation’s debt, 
and a score of other subjects which a 
Ministry, collectively or individually, has 
to deal with, come home to our business 
and our pockets in subtle ways and have 
to be remembered in our calculations. 
The financial writer, like the director of 
a business, has to disentangle his mind 
from partisanship when a political crisis 
is ended, and consider dispassionately 
how the stream of sound public economy 
can be given a free channel so as to lead 
to the greatest good of the greatest 
number. f 


Politics and Economics 


Karl Marx once wrote, and a great many 
gramophone-minded people have since 


repeated it, that “Politics are concen- 


trated economics.” It is a dangerous 
saying. Many of our latter-day Socialistic 
misapprehensions come from holding such 
a view as that. The truth is that invari- 
_ ably, when politics try to monopolise the 
sphere of economics, the disturbance sets 
up social evils of the worst kind. The 
two sciences, as we have indicated, must 
act and re-act on each other, but there 
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are wide territories in which they must 
preserve their free movement. 

There has rarely been a time in our 
history when this view needed to be 
voiced more than it does to-day. What 
is the outstanding signpost of our history 
in the past 100 years? It surely ıs the 
growth among the manual labourers of 
the realisation of the difference in their 
economic situation from that of the landed 
and other capitalistic classes. At the 
begmning of that period the labourer 
accepted his station in life ; now he chafes 
against it. Its rewards do not satisfy 
his wants and he enlarges his desires 
without enlarging the means to gratify 
them. 


On the Wrong Lines 

Uncomfortable though it make things, 
this is real social progress. The manual 
toiler of to-day is a better man and a 
better citizen than his fellow was in the 


* days of his inertia. But economically he 


is agitating on the wrong lines, “ Shouting 
up the wrong street," as the vernacular 
puts it. And as his own welfare, even 
more than that of the capitalist, will be 
influenced for good or ill accordingly as 
he continues eto follow present lines or 
drops them for something better, the 
guidance he accepts will be very important 
to himself and industry. No subject of 
greater importance to himself and the 
capitalist who employs him can engage 
our attention in these days. 

I would make one important suggestion 
here to all classes. Let us all attend 
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diligently to our daily business for a while, 
That seems ridiculously sumple; may it 
not, however, be the key not only to 
reviving trade but to the achievement by 
the workers of a still higher standard of 
living ? 


Our Daily Work 


In a word, in a country which depends 
so largely on what it makes for sale 
abroad in order to buy its food and raw 
materials, we cannot afford to have our 
minds occupied by class-war, politics, 
mileniums; we must get down to 
economics, to the problem of meeting 
our daily needs. Since the War we have 
given too much attention to theories ; 
let us now achieve our own social salva- 
tion and amelioration by working for 
needs. The daily business of the worker 
is production of good articles for man- 
kind to use, the capitalist’s task is to 
provide the money, find the markets, 
organise the work so as to spread the 
benefits all round. All sorts of work 
come in between these two broad 
divisions. 

These are the things that lie near to 
us asking to be done. Unemployment 
will never pass until we make goods that 
the world can afford, and the way to do 
so is to produce a little more. Wages 
could then go even higher, for the world 
will crave our cheapened goods. The 
role of the employer 1s to make all charges, 
except wages, as much lower as possible, 
and to make the workshop a happy place. 
And the plain duty of us all is to turn 
our minds wholly mto the direction of 
service to our fellow man. e 


Importance of Gilt-Edge 


An investor friend of mine wrote me 
the other day to ask why I gave so much 
space to gilt-edge securities. He said he 
did not deny the importance of the subject 
to large investors and big concerns, but 
were they of so great an importance to 


the small man? I think they are. For 
example, to give an extreme case for the 
sake of point, suppose our Government 
set out upon six weeks of borrowing on 
fairly long-dated Bonds at a rate that 
would yield subscribers 74 to 9 per cent 
(a European Government is just now 
doing so), how much capital would leave 
industry, and how much would be pre- 
vented from entering it? Such an act 
would, unless the loan lists were very 
strictly limited, upset our distribution of 
capital entirely. 

The fact is that there is no subject of 
more importance to industry, commerce, 
investment, and markets than the con- 
ditions on which the Government of the 
country borrows money or maintains 
existing loans. 


A Forecast 


It is highly probable that in the near 
future this matter wil assume a new 
importance. The old Government has 
left an interesting -task to the new one 
in regard to the maturing 5$ per cent 
Exchequer Bonds, of which about 
£135,000,000 are due for repayment in 
February next. Since it is obvious that 
the national finances cannot permit of 
final repayment of these bonds, they will 
have to be converted into some other 
Government security. Into what? The 

* Chancellor of the Exchequer must decide 
The rate of interest on the existing Bonds 
1s, from the Government’s point of view, 
even ridiculously high—so much is plain. 

Now these Bonds are a Money Market 
security and the general view, therefore, 
is that new 34 or 4$ per cent Treasury 
Bonds may be created and offered to the 
holders of the 5$ per cent Exchequer 
Bonds on the maturity of the latter. We 
shall not need to wait long to see if that 
prove mght. [After these notes were 
written, conversion into 44 per cent 
Treasury Bonds or into 4} per cent 
Conversion Loan was offered.] 
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A New Book for Book-keeper 


WITH A CHAPTER ON . 
JOINT VENTURE ACCOUNTS 


By E J HAMMOND 
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s, Accountants & Students 


CONSIGNMENTS 
ACCOUNT SALES 
AND ACCOUNTS 


This volume provides a thoroughly 
practical and comprehensive treatise on 
‘consignment transactions. account sales. 
and accounts current of merchants in 
their vared aspects. Joint ventures 
which have much ın common with con- 
signments, have also received attention. 

Mr. Hammond is a Chartered Secretary 
and a Certified Accountant, and his 
practical experience, together with a gift 
for clear and lucid exposition. has enabled 
him to compile a work which wul be useful 
to all who are in any way connected with 
the important matters dealt with in this 
volume. 


t 


CONTENTS : Consignments—Intioductorv 
—Account Sales—Inward Consignments— 
Outward Consignments—Decimahzation of 
Money—-Average Due Date—Interest Cal. 
culations—The Appheation of the Average 
Principle to Interest Caleulations—The Dıs- 
tinction between Current Accounts and 
Accounts Current—Accounte Current—Joint 
Ventures—The Accounts of Joint Venturers 
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Abbreviations— Technical Terms and Defini- 
tions—Exa&mmation Questions 
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A NEW BOOK 


Author of “Factory Admmnetution in Practice,” 


FACTORY LAY-OUT 
PLANNING AND PROGRESS 


In the interest of industrial efficiency and individual proficiency, 1b 
18 of the highest importance that mdustrial hterature should receive 
more attention than has hitherto been the case. 


The author of this excellent new volume portrays the ethics of factory 
plan as understood by a man who for many years has been brought 
into pu contact with the manifold problems arising out of modern 
industrial conditions, and his views are necessarily based upon his 
experience of, and his association with, industry He has unfolded a 
scheme of workshop organisation in a non-technical manner, with a 
view to ensuring easy reading, and his arguments are based upon a 
sublime belief in British mgenuity and common sense, and upon the 
belief that the British manufacturer can, by hus own judgment and 
his own sagacity, regain that which he has allowed to go astray. 
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INCOME TAX 


— AND SUPER-TAX —— 


PRACTICE 


By W. E. SNELLING 


Author of © Practical Income Tax,” “ Excess Profits Duty," 
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The New Edition incorporates the Provisions of the 
Consolidation Act of 1918, and the Finance Acts, 1919 to 1924 








work on the subject extant. It has now gone into its Sixth Edition Each succeeding 

edition has been considerably enlarged until the present one exceeds 600 pages. Mr 
Snelling oceupied an important position at the Inland Revenue Department for many years, 
and there is probably no one living who has a better knowledge of Income Tax mattars than he. 

The present volume incorporates the provisions of the Consolidation Act, 1918, and the 
Finance Acts, 1919 to 1924, It contains a lucid statement of the rules for the preparation and 
- adjustment of accounts for tax purpose followed by chapters on the average system and the 

circumstances in which it may be departed from, the allowances due and the amount of tax 
payable ; Dominon mcome tax; quarterly assessments, how to make returns assessments 
on property, repayment claims, super-tax. 

The Dictionary, which was much appreciated in the early editions, has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date and included in the present edition. The scheme of this 
part of the work 1s to set out the various points in index form so as to secure the lucidity and 
conse3utiveness of a text-book as well as the adv&ntages of an index. 

Tables ot Income Tax and Super-Tax are also included in this edition, and 16 is confidently 
hoped that they will be found of considerable value 

Although intended principally for the use of professional and business men, Inland Revenue 
officials will also, 1t 18 hoped, find their wants fully supplied. 

The publishers have every confidence in stating that the information given ir. this book i$ 
thoroughly reliable and up to date, and that no trouble or expense has been spared to make it 
a reference book of outstanding merit. 


"Te Dictionary of Income Tax and Super-Tax Practice 1s, without doubt, the most popular 








Handsomely bound in half-leather gilt, 605 pp. 
Price 25 / - net. Of Booksellers 


Full particulars post free from l 
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War Loan’s Cheapness 


But the fact that this operation has 


to be faced so soon raises other impor- 
tant questions about gilt-edge securities. 
Everybody knows nowadays that the 
very corner-stone of the stock market 
is the 5 per cent War Loan, the giant 
among stocks, Far-seeing men ask how 
long should the nation go on paying 
5 per cent on that immense loan. The 
repayment dates are 1929-47. And some 
of them will not be a bit surprised if 


further offers to its holders to convert ` 


into Government Stock yielding a lower 
interest are made before very long. Since 
my notes appeared here some-months ago 
on the coming of an era of lower interest 
levels, there has been a steady growth in 
the numbers of those who hold that the 
nation must get its interest charges down. 

At the present time War Loan is the 
cheapest British Government security that 
is available in any quantity. There is 
so much of it in so many hands—and 
such skilled hands—that its price can 
always be carefully kept from ascending 
too high. Ought it to be so cheap on 
the market and so dear for the nation to 
maintain ? 


A Few Parallels 


Look at a few facts. The nation pays 
5 per cent on this mass of borrowing, 
which it contracted in a time of dire need 
and danger, and mostly at a time when 
money was at a lower value than now. 
It is true it takes some of the 5 per 
cent back in taxation; but that does 
not affect our argument. Would any of 
our railways pay 5 per cent on debentures 
issued now, would any municipality of 
any considerable town in Great Britain 
pay that interest on loans? The Govern- 
ment last year cut down the amount it 
paid in interest on the savings of the 
people. I admit that National Savings 
Certificates are still given a higher net 
yield than the bulkier stocks; but I 


would not admit that they cost the 
Government as much: for, say, every 
million pounds issued. If the Govern- 
ment can deal so with the small investor 
(and yet do him no injustice, for, as I said 
at the time of the reduction, it still gives 
him a sufficient return on his savings), 
I see no reason at all why a strong 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should shirk 
the question of our heavy interest debt 
when a propitious moment arises for 
considering it. 


Question that Touches All 


This brings us back to the importance 
of gilt-edge securities. The rate of interest 
paid on all of them is of the utmost 
importance: the prices they command 
on the market are of concern to every 
investor. What I have said above of the 
chief among these securities means an 
enormous lot to our industry. It means, 
among other things, dear borrowing to 
industry. If, for instance, we get a trade 
revival, is anyone ever likely to subscribe 
to an industrial debenture yielding 5 per 
cent if he can get War Loan to yield him 
that return? And, since debentures can 
bring in money for industry most cheaply, 
higher rates for preference and ordinary 
shares become stereotyped. I could show 
how the cost of many other forms of 
borrowing is similarly influenced. Another 
thing is that a high rate of interest on 
Government securities has important de- 
terrent effects on enterprise, and, by 
consequence, on the cost of living. Iam 
here leaving out the effect of high taxation 
on the cost of living, which is another 


aspect of the question. 


A man in industry may extend his 
works and use his capital and initiative 
energetically to earn 5 to 54 per cent if, 
as a holder of investments, he would make 
I Or. 14 per cent less. But, so long as 
he needs do nothing with his capital 
save invest it to make 5 per cent, why 
worry ? And the benefits of his initiative 
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and enterprise in cheapening production 
are thus lost. 

Since we are all citizens and taxpayers, 
many of us investors, but all of us depend- 
ent on our industry, we can lose nothing 
by keeping the State’s credit high and 
its borrowing cheap. 

It may be objected that nothing is said 
here in protection of the investor who 1s 
almost or totally dependent for income on 
investments in British Funds. I will deal 
with that aspect of the subject next 
month. 


Nothing in the Markets 


I am writing at a moment when the 
stock and share prices are all high from 
sentiment about the General Election 
results. Prices m general are too high 
for investors to get any bargains. I am 
told that Argentine Light and Power 
shares at round about Izs., Agua Santa 


and Dumont Coffee at the prices of the 
first week 1n November, Argentine North- 
Eastern “ C" Debentures at 26$ and 27$ 
are all worthy of consideration as having 
high speculative values In tin, the best 
lock-up is said to be Keffi Consolidated. I do 
not myself see much ground for this view. 

Those people who want a high-yielding, 
well-secured stock should consider English 
and Dutch Meat 8 per cent 20 year 
Convertible Debentures at the present 
price, 98 to par. The company's earnings 


last year covered the interest several 


times. The particular point about these 
debentures, however, is that they are 
convertible into ordinary shares up to the 
end of 1928 on a basis of 80 ordinary 
shares for each {100 debenture. If the 
company maintains its first year's results, 
there 1s certain capital appreciation for 
any one who converts debenture holdings 
into ordinary shares. 





HERBERT Morris, Lrp —We have received 
the directors’ report, ‘balance sheet and 
profit and loss account of this enterprising 
Loughborough engineering firm for the year 
ending 31st July last. The company has had 
another successful year, for whilst the profits 
are somewhat lower the fall is not regarded 
as inconsistent with the state of trade during 
the year There is a profit from the year's 
trading of £61,672 os. 11d , and a disposable 
balance of £57,958 8s gd. A total of ro pes 
cent (free of tax) is paxd on the ordinary 
shares for the year, £10,000 placed to reserve, 
and £30,224 1s. 3d. carried forward The 
exploration of new markets has engaged the 
directors continually, and some success has 
accrued 


OFFICE APPLIANCE TRADES ASSOCIATION | 


—With commendable enterprise, the Office 
Appliance Trades Association have again 
made arrangements for a series of twenty- 
six lectures on “ The Principles and Applica- 
tions of modern office appliances and business 
systems " to be delivered at Ir a.m. on 
Saturday mornings throughout the winter 
session. The lectures are free to teachers of 
commercial subjects, and examination facil- 


ities, w1th money prizes, are available through 
the London Chamber of Commerce and the 
Faculty of Teachers in Commerce. The next 
lecture will take place on 6th December, 
when Mr Percy Jones will deal with “ Loose 
Leaf Devices ” 

RE-ORGANISATION IN THE PAPER TRADE.— 
The members of the National Association of 
Wholesale Stationers and Paper Merchants 
decided, at a recent meeting upon a re-organ- 
isation, the chief objects being to increase 
the membership and extend the utihty of 
the Association. A representative committee 
has been formed of which Mr. C G. McCann, 
Managing Director of Messrs Spalding and 
Hodge, Ltd., is chairman. The committec 
include Messrs. H Bradley (Lepard and 
Smiths, Ltd.), J. W. Cooke (Butt Bros. and 
Cooke, Ltd), H. Holmes (C. Morgan and Co, 
Ltd.), T. Poulter (T. Poulter and Sons, Ltd.), 
A K. Ramsbottom (Ramsbottom, Lyons and 
Co , Ltd), and H. Robinson (R. H Robinson 
and Co., Ltd.) The committee are hoping 
that their efforts will receive wholehearted 
support and are looking forward to the 
association becoming a real driving force in 
the interests of the trade. 


Valuation of Manufactured Stock 


To THE EDITOR “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT.” 


Sır, —It is incredible to me that a member 
of the I.C.W.A. should write such an article 
as the “ Valuation of Manufactured Stock ” 
in your October issue Mr. Wilmot puts 
forward the theory that the pricing of manu- 
factured stock at “ cost or market value" 
is a direct incentive to a works manager who 
is paid a percentage of the profits to force 
up the cost by slowing down production, 
thereby increasing the value of the stock- 
in-trade, and consequently increasing the 
profit available for distribution. Surely it is 
obvious that any such procedure by the 
works manager would not result in one 
penny extra profit appearing in the balance 
sheet, for the simple reason that any extra 
value shown in the stock would be balanced 
by increased cost in the shop. 

The result of a works manager working 
on the lines suggested by Mr. Wilmot would 
be simply to decrease the profit the follow- 
ing year when the articles were sold. In 
other words, the works manager who tried 
to force up the cost would find himself out 
of pocket. 

Cost ACCOUNTANT. 

HANDSWORTH Woop 


Sir,—With reference to the article by 
Mr. H. Wilmot under the above heading in 
your October issue, I do not think that his 
argument with regard to the inducement to 
a fraudulent works manager is quite sound. 

Take the hypothetical case given in his 
previous paragraph A stock of 10,000 
articles is held at the end of the year. 
_Under normal conditions, this stock would 
cost £7,500 (ie. 158 each article. Mr. 
Wilmot’s argument seems to be that if the 
works manager forces up the cost to £9,500 
(i.e. 19s. each), the extra £2,000 will increase 
the book profit to that extent and so increase 
his bonus. But would not the fact of his 
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forcing up the cost mean that more wages 
would have to be paid, thus bringing the 
book profit (and the bonus payable) down 
to the correct level for that year? Also, the 
actual profit when the goods were sold 
would be £2,000 less than would be the case 
if the goods had been produced at normal 
cost. This would reduce the bonus payable 
for the second year, and so the works 
manager would be worse off, not better, as 
a result of his action 
Yours truly, 
“ WIGANER." 
18th October, 1924 


EDITORIAL NoTE.—A copy of the above 
letters was forwarded to Mr Wilmot, from 
whom we have received the following reply— 


To THE EDITOR, “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT." 


Sig,—The two letters of criticism from 
" Wiganer" and “Cost Accountant ” (!) 
contain identical assertions— 

I. That a retarded production cannot,” 
under the " cost or market value" rule of 
valuation, be associated with increased book 
profits. 

2. That in the second year the sale of the 
first year's over-valued stock would result 
in decreased profits. 

With regard to the first of these assertions— 

This statement indicates a lack of know- 
ledge of one of the most vital of cost account- 
ing principles. The example I quoted as an 
illustration was of a works wherein the out- 
put had fallen to a point considerably below 
normal This is the crux of the matter. 
No cost accountant worthy of the name 
would suggest that it is correct practice in 
modern cost accounts to distribute the total 
burden of the establishment over the total 
output irrespective of the volume of such 
production. The absurdity of such pro- 
cedure 1s obvious to anyone with any know- 
ledge of cost accounts, yet it 1s only by 
assuming such procedure that the criticism 
of your correspondents becomes intelligible. 
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When any portion of the plant is idle, the 
standing charges on this plant should not 
be charged to such machines as are working, 
but should be debited as a cost of idleness 
to “ Unappropriated Overhead Account" 
as a dead loss to the business. It is only in 
this way that cost statistics can be made of 
any value to production efficiency. Now, in 
my example, if the production were slowed 
down, obviously there would be fewer idle 
machines for a given volume of production 
(and I indicated that this was constant), and 
the dead loss on account of idleness would 
be reduced by the extra amount appro- 
priated by the additional machine hours run. 
If the product were valued at cost, an 
increased book profit is obviously inevitable. 
This may be shown simply as follows— 


NORMAL SPEED OF PRODUCTION 
MANUFACTURING AccouNr 
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When production bas been slowed down 
on stock products and the idle machıne 
hours decreased, the above figures would 
read in their new form— 

MANUFACTURING ACCOUNT 
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(Note,—n 15 the additional variable overhead ; 
tional standing charges.) 
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Obviously £e (b +r- m} > (e- (0 0) 


The second assertion is a truth so obvious 
and elementary as to be axiomatic. The 
point is, however, that st has no bearing on 
the matter whatever. It will be generally 
conceded that no fraudulently-minded per- 
son considers the sure loss of next year 
(when he may be far away, or when profits 
from other sources may be normal again 
and therefore able to stand the strain) as of 
greater moment than the temporary gain 
which will (as he always hopes) “ tide him 
over the difficult period." 

I think this completely answers all the 
points involved. 

Yours truly, 
Hanorp WILMOT. 


MANCHESTER. 
5th November, 1924 


The Small Trader 


To THE EDITOR, ‘‘ BUSINESS ORGANISATION 

AND MANAGEMENT " 

Srm,—May I take just enough of your 
tme to point out that Mr. A. E. Bull 1s 
doing an injustice and not a service to the 
small trader in the point he makes about 


e the Shops Act in his article in the current 


issue of BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

As a rational bemg, the shopkeeper (as a 
class) wishes to have a little time for recrea- 
tion or, at any rate, relief from business. 
His desire for thus is as strong a8 that of his 
employees, and there 1s no doubt in my 
mind that could a vote be taken on this 
question, there would be an overwhelming 
majority on the side of the Shops Act. , 

With regard to the sale of an ounce of 
tobacco pointed out by your correspondent, 
I think that if he will make reasonable 
inquiries, he will find that tobacconists as a 
whole are quite happy to close early, and 
do not in the least crave for the privilege of 
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waiting several hours for a few sales which 
now are being made earlier in the day. 
Please allow me to add that my reason 
for worrying you with this note is that I 
assume that the bulk of the readers of 
BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT 
are men of influence, and it is their sympathy 
that the small trader is looking for. 
Yours faithfully, . 
Y. H. REDRUP. 


57 CLAREMONT ROAD, 
Luton, Beps 


MR. BULL’S REPLY. 


To THE EDITOR, “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT.” 


Sir,—Mr. F. H. Redrup’s contention 
amounts to this: Because the shopkeeper 
“ wishes to have a little time for recreation 
or, at any rate, relief from business,” the 
commerce of the world must cease at 8 o'clock. 
Why not extend the idea? The engine- 
driver and the policeman deserve the same 
relief Must we have no late trams? Must 
our streets be unguarded after dusk ? 

If Mr. Redrup wants restrictions for the 
single shopkeeper's working hours, it can 
easily be done in a way that will not cause 
public inconvenience. There are many 
retailers who would be as willing to open 


from noon to 10 pm as from 9 a.m to 6 
Why not allow them ? 

The reason for every kind of work is 
public service, and the moment any class of 
workers begins to regard public convenience 
as secondary to class privilege, that class 
runs the risk of becoming a public nuisance 
instead of a public help, and, at the same 
time, sets humanity the interesting problem 
as to how swiftly and completely it can be 
swept out of, existence 

The small shopkeeper, because his name 
was legion and because he served humanity 
at every turn, had his golden opportunity 
before the Shops Act existed. The ingenious 
representatives of larger trading concerns 
who helped to make that ridiculous Act 
possible, appear to have discovered a way 
of suicide for the small shopkeeper that 1s 
not only painless, but 1s actually pleasant. 

The point of my article was that the 
multiple shop and the departmental stores 
can only compete with the older and freer 
methods of trading by inducing the public 


' to accept a more inconvenient and a more 


costly service than had hitherto existed, 
and it was clear that, unless the small shop- 
keeper could be brought into line, this 
would be impossible. 

ALBERT E. Burr. 


Industrial Welfare Organisation 


HOUGH the volume of welfare work is 
steadily increasing, said Lord Invernairn 
at the sixth annual meeting of the Industrial 
Welfare Society, held last month, the trade 
depression was reflected in the finances of 
the Society, and it had been found necessary 
to dispense with the area offices and staffs 
and to concentrate all activities in London. 
It was hoped that centralsation would not 
remain a permanent feature of the organisa- 
tion, and that in better times the old method 
of administration would be restored. 
The Duke of York, who is the very active 


president, was in the chair, and thus admir- 
ably epitomised the Soctety’s policy: “ We 
have urged the great moral principles under- 
lying the relatigns between master and man, 
and step by step, shop by shop, yard by 
yard, and mine by mine, we have implanted 
the seed which gradually but surely is ripen- 
ing to a real desire for mutual understand- 
ing." He hoped to hear on his return from 
East Africa that the old deficit which had 
hampered and worned the Council for so 
long had been, during his absence, entirely 


wiped out. 


Reviews of Business Books 


Labour's Tu Quoque 


The Waste of Capitalism. Foreword by 
A. A. PURCELL, M.P. (Chavwman of the Tradcs 
Union Congress). Price 1s. 6d. London: The 
Labour Joint Publications Department. 


This is the report of the Labour Com- 
mittee on Production, which was set up early 
in 1922 by the National Joint Council. The 
report analyses from the Labour point of 
view the causes of low production in industry, 
and estimates what degree of responsibility 
for this devolves upon the employers and 
inefficient management It is outspoken, but 
not malignant, and well worth reading. Few 
would deny the existence of the many un- 
satisfactory features ın the present industrial 
system to which attention is drawn, Em- 
ployers and managements generally are 
familar with the indictment, but they put 
a different construction on the facts Where 
they jom issue with the committee 1s in the 
latter's belief that these evils are incapable 
of remedy within the existing system and 
that Socialism is a desirable panacea ` 


The Use of Statistics 


The Function of Statistical Method in 
Scientific Investigation. By G. UDNEY YULE. 
C.B.E., M.A., E.R.S. Price 6d. net. Pub- 
lished by H.M. Stationery Office. 


Both the powers and the limitations of 
statistical methods of reasoning as applied e 
to the study of industrial fatigue and other 
problems of industry are examined in this 
useful pamphlet issued by tbe Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board While the use of 
statistical methods in the study of such 
problems 1s considered essential, the writer 
deprecates hasty generalisation. ‘‘ You can 
prove anything by statistics” 15 a common 
jibe ‘‘Its contrary 1s more nearly true— ` 
you can never prove anything by statistics," 
writes Mr. Yule. The wise combination of 
statistical and experimental methods, wher- 
ever possible, is the 1deal which should always 
be before the scientific investigator 


The Companies Diary, 1925 


The Compames' Diary and Agenda Book 
(1025). Edited by HERBERT W. JORDAN. 
Price 4s. net. London: Messrs. Jordan & 
Sons, Ltd., 110-118 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Messrs Jordan’s Companies’ Diary has 
now been issued uninterruptedly for a penod 
of forty-two years, so that most company 
secretaries require no introduction to it. 
The others should certainly test its consider- 
able advantages over the ordinary form of 
diary during the coming year. It represents 
an excellent combination of diary and refer- 
ence book The diary section affords ample 
space for memoranda; while the eighty or 
more reference pages contain a wealth of 
useful information for the secretary, cover- 
ing all the principal requirements of the 
Companies Acts, foreign and colonial com- 
pany law and practice, stamp duties and 
registration fees, commercial terms, postal 
information, etc 


Commerce and Correspondence 


Commerce and Correspondence. By 
EDWARD H. Grout, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.I. 
Price 5s. net. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd.. Parker Street, W.C.2. 

The author of this ambitious book leaves 
the beaten track and boldly strikes out a 
path for himself Abandoning stereotyped 
methods of teaching commercial corre- 
spondence, he demands the active co-opera- 
tion of the student This assured, Mr. Grout 
contrives not only to exercise him thoroughly 
in the correct use of English for business 
purposes, but also, incidentally, to impart 
valuable instruction in business methods 
The detailed analysis of the construction 
of an effective letter is also original and 
convincing An important section ot the 
book deals in detail with typical insurance 
correspondence Altogether, a work which 
can be cordially recommended. 
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obligation of kind 


whatever. 


any 


Address your letter to 
me personally at 10 Essex 






annum, 


per annum 


their chance as 
(WILSON .) 


men to take 
I took mine.'' 


“When I wrote to the 
Principal, his letter came as ; 
mental tonic. the helpfu 


3 ase ` an r St., Strand, L C2. notes, the guiding mind, the 
stud nts to whom, as Prin t., Strand, London, W.C “will to succeed, were trans 
cipal, I have been able to lated to my daily work and 


render a unique personal 
service, and who attribute 
to my advice the founda- 
tion of their wonderful 
successes. 


This advisory service I 


‘I was dissatisfied and It contains useful 
willingly and freely extend miserable, despairing of ever aeonition abou 
to you and toallambitious proving myself capable of nacetreiutae SIUE 
men anything better than 'stick- particulars of all 

d ing on stamps ' when I Courses and T erms 
answered your advertise- 4^4 includes facts 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your present position, 
if you are in any uncer- 
tainty as to the career you 
are best fitted for, write 
me to-day and I will care- 
fully consider your case 
and advise you in your 
best interests. If you are 
not likely to benefit from 
The School's training, you 
will be told so quite 


'I can never forget that the 
success I have achieved is not 
exclusively my own. The first 
steps were taken under your 
guidance, my first efforts en- 
couraged by your enthusiasm.’ 
—(WHITE.) 


ment. Then came the change.” 
—(ROBINS. f 


* I feel that my success is 
due in no small measure to 
the scheme of study you so 
carefully planned for me."— 
(McILROY.) 


* It has come all through the 
wonderful help, encourage- 
ment and guidance I received 
after placing myself in your 
hands." —(MARLOW.) 
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This question is frequently asked, and it can only be 
answered, broadly, that Business ORGANISATION gets) 
into most of the large business houses in the Kingdom; 
into a great many abroad and in the Colonies: Tha 
directors and executives are its readers—our list of . 
subseribers is ample proof of this. : 


Below is a selection from that list—necessarily a simali- 
sample only, but a fair indication of the bulk. How 





ies Chemical Works, Ltd. jatger & Co, The New Zealand Co-operative Dairy 
dit (1910, Ltd. Lamson Paragon Supply Co., Ltd. i Co., Ltd. 
Y Higgins kagle & Co., LEL A.J. Caley & Sons. 
James Co, (Falkirk), Ltd. The British Central Africa Co. i The Dominion Radio Co., Ltd. 
Kenrick Fe £ " E Hall & Čo., Ltd. (Crovaon). i Sidney Flavel& Co., Ltd. 
: ley Motors, | British Galvanizing Co. : The Industrial Bank of Japan. 
= Watney, Combe, ! ^o. Planters’ Margarine Co. i The British & Foreign Marine Insurance 
The Shetlicld Co. "Tokyo Electric Co., Led. Co., Ltd. 
Parse cC John Walsh Ltd, : J. Walker & Son, Ltd. 
aymore 8 i Jd. Lyons & Co., Ltd. : Wood-Milne, Ltd. 
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Here are some of the greatest concerns in commerce, 
representing nearly every conceivable industry, and their 
combined capital is incalculable. 


Was ever a finer type.of “ prospect” put before those 
advertisers who aim at supplying the needs of the business 


: USE IT man's office and factory ? 


There is no stronger introduction than an advertisement in 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
Seated ORGANISATION 


Write for a copy of the seale of charges to the ADVER- 
TISEMENT MANAGER, Business Organisation & Management 


‘Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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Worth 


Consideration 


How the Addressograph 
saves Time, Labour and 
Money in the Office 


Let us say, for example, that you 
send out 15,000 circulars or state- 
ments per week or month. The 
time it would take one clerk to 
address this number by the old 
method of pen or typewriter 
would be approximately 150 hours. 


It is no exaggeration to say that a 
junior, using the Addressograph, 
could do the same amount of 
work in 10 hours—at the same time 
eliminating any possibility of error. 


The Addressograph, the modern 
system of addressing, is an 
investment, not an expense. 


It is worth your while to ask 

for a demonstration at your 

own office, which we shall be 

pleased to give, entirely free of 
any obligation. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH LTD. 


15 GRANGE ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: Willesden 1330 
SHOWROOMS: 79 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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Why waste any one of them? 


Twelve months ago, hundreds of ambitious men 
enrolled with the Metropohtan College and devoted a 
portion of their 1924 Jersure hours to congenial home 
spare-time study 

To-day they face the New Year with cheerful 
confidence for they discern clear indications that theu 
efforts have been more than justified, and many have 
already won promotion to responsible and lucrative 
positions which, but a short year ago, seemed fai 
beyond their reach. 

What does 1925 hold in slore for Y OU ?—Visuahse the 
transforming influence of a Metropoltan College Postal 
Training upon your future, then procure for yourself a copy 
of the 132-page 


"GUIDE TO CAREERS 


in Secretaryship, Accountancy, 
Banking, Insurance and Commerce "— 


FREE on Request. Send coupon now. 


It shows just how you can become an outstanding success 
1n a wide choice of careers by means of 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING, 
TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 


Do not waste one valuable day of 1925, but despatch 
coupon (or send postcard) for your free copy of the “Guide * 


[EPEAT PRA Phá 
AE TROPOLITAN COLLE 
Dept. 122, ST. ALBANS. 
waa POST OFF COUPON TO-DAY mansa 
Please send me the 132-page " GUIDE TO CAREF RS 


in Secretaryship, Accountancy, etc ," to heep, without 
charge or obligation 122 
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hareholder's Manual 
By Herbert H. Bassett 


THIS new book gives the reader an insight onto the intricate 
subject of inveetmoent of money in stocks and shares. It explains 
the various terms met with m financial affairs, and shows tho 
uninitiated how properly to understand prospectuses, Stock 
Exchange quotations, balance sheets, ctc , etc, 


3s. 6d. net. Of all Booksellers 
Full particulars post free 


Bur Isaac Pitman & Sons, Lid., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C,2 
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JUST OUT 


The COMPANY 
REGISTRAR'S 
MANUAL 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 
WORK OF THE TRANSFER 
REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT 
OF A LIMITED COMPANY 


By J. J. QUINLIVAN 








mE A says— 

The suggested for dealing with transfers 
ae been vy thoughts out and the possibility of error 
has been reduced to a mmimum The author deals with 
the subject ın an exhaustive manner and the numerous 
specimen letters and forms provide a valuable collection 
for future referenco ‘The chapters dealing with Colonial 

ters, share warrants to bearer, dividends and new 
issues and the appendices are worthy of particular atten- 
ton Efficiency 11 the tranajér doz departmont 18 the goal amed 
at all through, and secretanes and registrars would be well 
advised to keep a copy for reference," 








CONTENTS 


Organisation of a Registrar’s Office— 
Transfer of Shares: Certification—Lodg- 
ment for Registration—The Transfer 
Register—Share Certificates—Share Regis- 
ters and Register of Members—Colonial 
ister — Transmission of  Shares— 
Colonial Probate and Death Duties— 
Share Warrants to Bearer—Debentures— 
Powers of  Attorney—Dividends—New 
Issues—Miscellaneous. 


with 158 
Price 10/6 net 


Demy .8vo, cloth gilt, 
Facsimile Forms. 








Full particulars post free from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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RATES 


ARE A HEAVY ITEM IN 
YOUR ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Have you ascertained that you are 
properly assessed ? 


Have you claimed the allowances 
due to you ? 


Do you know what you can claim ? 
If not, you should read 


RATES AND 
RATING - - 


The Law and Practice of Rating 
for the Ratepayer and Rating 


Official 


By ALBERT Crew, of Gray’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law ; assisted by W. T. 
CRESWELL and ARTHUR HUNNINGS, 
both Members of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. 


It is a handy book to use—headings 
in bold type direct the reader 
straight to the matter on which he 
requires information, and every 
aspect of the subject is dealt with. 
There is a chapter devoted to the 
rating of special classes of property, 
with illustrative examples, and the 
rating of business premises, machin- 
ery, mines, woodlands, etc., is fully 
described. 


THE BOOK COSTS 7/6 
IT MAY WELL SAVE YOU MANY 


POUNDS! 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN’S 


ice Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 . 
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Write for illus- 
trated catalogue 
to-day, showing 
specimens of how ; 
your name and i 
product can be 
displayed. 


d 


66 


represents an ordinary calendar 


compared to the “At-a-Glance.” 


The little red INDICATOR 


tells the date instantly, just as the 
hands on a clock tell the time, 













Your name and product displayed on an 
“ At-a-Glance '' Calendar is the finest 
“reminder '' advertising in the world. 


THE Calendar 
YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 


JANUARY 
Sun. Mon.Tues Wed. Thur Frid Sa 






v uha a a 


THE * AT-A-GLANCE" CALENDAR COMPANY LIMITED 
O Drrer, FINSBURY PAVEMENT HOUSE, LONDON, E.C 2 
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A New Book for Book-keepers, Accountants & Students 


This volume provides & thoroughly 
C O0 N SI G NM E NTS practical and comprehensive treatise on 


consignment transactions, account sales, 


and accounts current of merchants in 
ACCOUNT S ALES their varied aspects. Joint ventures, 
which have much ın common with con- 
signments, have also received attention. 
A N D AC C O U NTS Mr. Hammond is a Chartered Secretary 
and a Certified Accountant, and his 
practical experience, together with a gift 
for clear and lucid exposition, has enabled 
C URRE NT him to compile a work which will be useful 
to all who are in any way connected with 


WITH A CHAPTER ON the important matters dealt with in this 
volume 


JOINT VENTURE ACCOUNTS i m EE 
By E J. HAMMOND CONTENTS: Consignments—Introductory 


i —Account Sales—Inward Consignments— 
A.C.L8,, A.L.A.ÀA.; OHARTERED SEORRTARY Outward Conmsgnments—Decimalzation of 
Money—Average Due Date—tInterest Cal- 


. culations—The Appheation of the Average 
Tr 1C€ 5 | - net Principle to Interest Calculations—The Dis- 
tinction between Current Accounts and 
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Accounts Current—Accounts Current—J omnt 


Ventures—The A: ts of Joint Vent 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. Abbreviations Toebnical "Terma and Define 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 — tions—Examination Questions. 
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PITMAN'S RADIO YEAR BOOK, 1925 


This edition is wonderful value and contains many things of interest to the “ listener 1n," 
the enthusiast, the experimenter, the lover of music, and the children. 


There are Photo- i There are illustrated articles, ; The Contributors include 


; among others : LORD QAINFORD. 


graphs of over 40 | How Big Benas Broadcast ' Me. J. C. W. Barra. 


Artistes, besides | BBC Bpan i Carr. EOKERSLEY. 
e; Hotaple Eadie RM sn dees ! Professor J. A. FLEMING, M.A., 


the Uncles and ! Howto make a Crystal Lond Speaker | D.So., F.R.B. 
Pane Fade of the - B B.C ! NogMAN Epwanrps, Esq. 
Announcers | Boeing be Wirdeu: i S. R. Murramp, Esq. 


ON SALE DECEMBER 4th : PRICE 1s. 6d. NET 


AT BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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PROTECT LIFE, PROPERTY 
AND ORGANISATION 


which not only causes disorgan- 
{gation of the Works or Office 
System, and destroys valuable 
property and records, but it also 
endangers life. 


Write for particular: wnthout delay of 


“MINIMAX” 


Hand Fire Extinguisher 
which has iendered invaluable 


service to all classes of the 
commumty dung the last 20 years 


MINIMAX, LTD. 


(BOX 312) 
Head Office and Works: 
FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


Security (*3Minimax"—Regd. Trade Mark) 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
COUPON 


* Business Organisation,’’ Pitman House 
39-41 Parker Street, W.C.2 e 





THE 
COMPANY SEGRETARY'S VADE 
MEGUM Edited by PHILIP TOVEY, FCIS 


A popular httle manual contammng 
a vast amount of intoimation on Price 
9s. 6d. net 


fir Isaac Priman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, London, W.0.2 





matters relating to limited companies 





A CLEAN SHEET 


LL N.LB. Members sitting 1924 Accountancy and Secretarial 
exams.—-Prehm, Inter and Final—paseed. One Member gamed the 
C.IS Language Prize. Results talk! 
Write for full Prospectus, free aud posi free 
NORTHERN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 
Prnapai: D. G. McLEAN, MA. ^ 


108 Portland Street ET Manchester 
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È euemud 
ROTARIES 


have been installed for tuition 


purposes in all Pitman’s Schools 


For Particulars apply 


At Szene xs 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, W.C.2 
Telephone Central 7060 (6 tines) 


Branches throughout the World 





A BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR THE ACCOUNTANT AND 
SECRETARY--BOTH STUDENT AND PRACTITIONER 


Accountants © Secretary's 
Year-Book, 1924-25 


Crown So 440 Pages of Test 
Price 10/6 net Postage 5d. Just Published 














CONTENTS IN PARTS 


hee. 
PART II Sometus Kmdred to the Accountancy and Secretaria! Bodies 
IV. Education in the Acconnting and Secr tanal Professions 
PART V. A Review of the Year. 

One of the mam objects of the Year-Book 1s to provide informauor 
regarding the latest and most up-to-date methods in vogue m Account ng 
and Secretarial practice 

In this section of the Year-Book we have arranged for a «ei «5 of 
articles written by twenty experts The subjects dealt with incluce the 


Practice, Bankmg and Forexgn Se 
Credit, Commercial Edu. 


Income-Tax Tables}, 
al iSi Mumei- 
Fimance, md Fmanoe, 0: tion and 

of Industry and Unaimercs: Statistics, Stock 


PART VI. Information, 

Up-to-date and authentic information js given regarding the various 
Societies of Accountants and Secretaries, and their conditions. of 
membership. 

A Directory of Schools, classified list of Books of the year, and list of 
Professional, etc Journals, as well as a lst of the latest Busness 
poe Machmes and Office Appliances, form an iniegral part ot the 
Year-Book 

The whole of the Accountancy and Secretanal world comes under 
review in the pages of this annual, which should prove indispensable 
to every accountant, secretary, and business mzn 


E. & S. LIVINGSTONE 7a tushsin, 


16 & a TEVIOT PLACE, EDINBURGH 
A Complete Prospectus can be had free on apphoation 
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1 he E.lliott- Fisher Bookkeeping Machine Method 


Cutting Out Duplicate 
Operations in Bookkeeping 


This chart visualises the many operations a bookkeeper performs 
where the bookkeeping department is run on the old pen-and-ink 
method. It shows how Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machine cuts out 





duplication of effort and makes all necessary records at one operation. 


Eliiott-Fisher bookkeeping by machin- 
ery is à necessity ın any business employ- 
ing more than one bookkeeper. It is 
adapted to every line of business, manu- 
facturing or merchandising, wholesale or 
retail, big firm or httle From the 
standpoint of economical results, accurate 


- bookkeeping, correct billing, prompt trial 


balances and, above all, the proof sheet, 
the Elhott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machine 
stands alone as a busmess necessity 


At this time when concerns everywhere 
are making a most careful survey of* 
office conditions, just consider how 
Elhott-Fisher Machine Bookkeeping will 
fit in your office, how much time and 
duplication of effort 1t will save Think 


3t over. 


We will be glad to answer any question 
Don’t hesitate to write—-or, better still, 
'phone our nearest office? 


ELLIOTT-FISHER Co. 
10 QUEEN ST., London, E.C.4 


Branches at Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Birmingham, Bristol and Belfast 


Elliott-Fisher best meets the re- 
quirements of mod 
by furniehing: 


INSTANT PROOF OF 
ACCURACY g 
Without extra work or effort. 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


The fiat writing surface reanits in 
the writing of many records at onc 
operation. 
PERFECT LEGIBILITY 
On original and many copies. 
CURRENT INFORMATION 
Facts and figures obtained as a by- 
product. 
A quarter contury of study and re- 
acarth has developed 
The Universal Ao- 


counting Machine — 
ELLIOTT-FISHER. 


There is one which 
fits your business, 
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EDITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICE 
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and Administration of Industry and Commerce 
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Gerrard 3538 (two lines) 
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Editorial Notes 


The Egyptian Murder 

HE revolutionary changes in Egypt, 

of which the immediate cause was the 
cruel murder of General Sir Lee Stack, 
would have come sooner or later in any 
case. It has been evident for some time 
past that the Egyptian Government was 
incapable of maintaining the progressive 
improvement in Egypt’s welfare initiated 
by Lord Cromer’s reforms. The main 
interests we have in Egypt are two. First, 
it lies across the channels of trade and 
*ommunication between Great Britain and 
the Eastern dominions, to say nothing 


‘of the great states of Australia and New 


Zealand. Secondly, we are concerned to 
preserve the social and trading righis, not 
only of the British, but also of all foreign 
residents and tgaders residing in Egypt. 
Perhaps we might add that Lord Cromer's 
greatest success was that he insisted on jus- 
tice being done by the Pasha class to the 
poorer cultivators of the soil. Since 1922 
the old tyranny has revived in full force 
# + a 


Effect on the Sudan 
As to the Sudan, the general effect of 
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the new situation is that the Protectorate 
will be administered by Sudanese under 
British direction. It will in time become 
a country of considerable wealth and vast 
trading prospects, as its export of raw 
materials grows and the counterbalancing 
import trade grows with it. All our 
commercial readers should keep them- 
selves posted in Sudan developments. 
There are at present twenty-six British 
commercial houses in Khartoum. There 
ought to be 300. 
+ E 2 

Insurance Competition : Important 

Development 3 

A mutual life insurance society rarely 
considers the possibility of expanding its 
business to cover every class of insurance. 
For the moment we cannot remember a 
precedent for the action taken by the 
Norwich Union Life Assurance Society, 
with the sanction of the Court, to secure 
the right to transact business of every 
conceivable kind, which comes under the 
widest definition of the words insurance 
or assurance. The society, with its mag- 
nificent connections, should do fine busi- 
. ness. Presumably the profits will enure 
for the benefit of the life policy holders, 
who at present constitute the membership. 


it " d 
The First Shot 
Mutual insurance societies have felt fot 
some time past that the competition of 
the great composite companies, especially 
for agency connections, was weakening 
their position. We take it that the action 
of the Norwich Union Life is, as it were, 
the first shot fired in aebig battle just 
opening. 
it at tt 
The Food Prices Inquiry 
Mr. Baldwin has lost no time in giving 
effect to his election pledge to investigate 
food prices, and the constitution of the 
Royal Commission, announced last month, 
has given general satisfaction. With Sir 


Auckland Geddes, a former President of 
the Board of Trade, as chairman, and 
Sir Henry Peat, the eminent accountant, 
Sir Halford Mackinder, Mr. W. T. Layton, 
and Sir Henry Rew among the members, 
the nation is assured of an impartial and 
thorough inquiry. The terms of reference 
are both comprehensive and particular. 
The commission is “ to inquire into the 
conditions prevailing in the wholesale and 
retail trades in articles of food of general 
consumption so far as they affect prices, 
particularly having regard to the differ- 
ence between the prices received by 
producers and the prices paid by con- 
sumers, and to report what action, if any, 
can usefully be taken." 
* a x 

Attitude of the Public 

The Commission responds to a genuine 
public demand. It is widely felt that the 
cost of living is unnecessarily high, and 
its recent tendency to advance is seriously 
alarming Manufacturers are well aware 
that there is no hope of reducing their 
crippling costs of production until living 
is cheaper. The public are distrustful of 
the control exercised by the big combines 
over their supplies of. meat and milk and 
other staple necessaries, and they require 
something more than the expensively 
advertised assurances of the combines 
themselves that this is all for their own 
good Competition may be wasteful, but 
the economies which are said to be effected 
by its elimination uncannily evade the 
consumer. Moreover, if our system of 
food distribution in general is haphazard 
and out of date, and if there are really too 
many intermediaries between the producer 
and consumer, as is freely alleged, we are 
all anxious to know what the Commission 
would propose to do about it. 

3 * 3 
Wembley Again: Does it Pay to 
Exhibit ? 

Now that it is settled that the British 

Empire Exhibition will reopen next year, 
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many of last year's exhibitors are wonder- 
ing whether the expense is justified by 
the business done on these occasions. 
What applies to all advertising applies 
here. An exhibition is not a bazaar, 
although many exhibitions are bazaars. 
It is a very great collective advertisement. 
It may indeed be true that certain firms 
outstripped certain others. But the im- 
pression Wembley 
made on most minds 
was a realisation of 
the vast manufac- 
turing’ resources of 
this country and the 
admirable quality of 
the work. 
E E 

A Doubtful 

Experiment 

We note without 
surprise that Messrs. 


Huntley & Palmer 
and Messrs. Crosse 


& Blackwell propose 
to build and operate 
factories of their well- 
known products in 
France. The French 
no doubt will wel- 
come their coming. : 
But it wil be a 
matter for surprise 
and astonishment if 
the French let either of them get away 
with six penn'oth of profit. If it be not 
too late let them consult such people as 
McAlpine's and others who thought that 
after the armistice there would be work 
in abundance to be done in France with 
its population decimated and eleven 
departments in ruins. So there was 
plenty of work. But no British firm ever 
got away with any profit. 


* % % 
Difficulties of Trading in France 


The reason is that France is overridden 





THe Richt Hon, 
Str AUCKLAND GEDDES, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Food Prices 


with public officials, and public super 
vision of private industry is so embar- 
rassing that even the French groan under 
the burden. In the next place, a French 
Compagnie Anonyme must have at least 
half the board French, which means 
constant trouble, owing to the fact that 
neither English nor French have the 
slightest natural gift of acquiring foreign 
languages. The con- 
sequence is that 
every board meeting 
teems with misun- 
derstandings, unin- 
tentional, of course, 
but fatal to steady 
business. The 
minutes of the pro- 
ceedings are detailed 
down to what he said 
and what he 
and constitute an 
even closer evidence 
of the proceedings 
than minutes do here. 
But when half the 
board do not under- 
stand one 
the directeur reads 
the procès-verbal, the 
usual result is 
fusion and loss. Crede 
experto ! 


te 


said, 


word as 


con- 


A Matter of Urgency 


The announcement that the Board of 
Trade are considering carefully the ques- 
tion of renewing the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act, Par* II, renders it incumbent 
on all manufacturers, who think they have 
a case for the assistance of the Act, to 
prepare at once—preferably in trad 
associations—to communicate their claims 
to the Board of Trade. Individuals have 
not so much chance of attracting atten- 
tion as trade combinations. There is no 
time to be lost. 


“240 








Sickness Insurance for Business Men 


The question of providing a means of 
insurance against illness for middle class 
people is rapidly forcing itself to the front. 
The rich do not want public assistance in 
sickness, the relatively poor have it 
already. From a business point of view, 
` the health of the staff of a firm should be 
its first consideration. Effective work 
cannot be done by men suffering from 
lassitude through overcrowded offices, 
lack of ventilation, and the extremes of 
heat and cold. There are commercial 
offices in London and elsewhere which a 
factory inspector would not pass as fit 
for use. There are office slums just as 
there are residential slums. It is curious 
that some employers refuse to see this. 
But it is not often that their neglect is 
wilful. They ought to be told. 


3 L4 + 
Remedial Measures Out of Reach 


Lord Dawson of Penn, the great 
physician, read a paper at the London 
Institution recently, which dealt with the 
whole question from the medical point of 
view. He used as an example the most 
common of all complaints amongst business 
men and their staff employees, indigestion, 
which, as we all know now, is a primary 
cause of cancer. In examining an indiges- 
tion patient it is necessary to use X-rays, 
chemical analysis, and perhaps other 
means, all out of reach of the purse of an 
ordinary clerk. Kidney disease, that 
subtle malady which disables tens of 
thousands, requires chemistry, electric 
illumination, and radiology. Most of 
these are entirely outsid® the means of 
the man with, say, £350 to £400 a year. 

L2 * % 
Important to Business Firms 

Lord Dawson referred to the use of 
bacteriology in chronic coughs, insulin in 
diabetes, all absolutely necessary and all 


costing too much for the small purse. 
There is also the question of the cost of 





motherhood or sickness in a small house- 
hold and, perhaps above all, nursing 
conveniences. In America and the cities 
in the great dominions, middle class 
sickness and maternity is most often 
provided for outside the home. The 
subject is one of great importance to 
business firms and to the State No 
doubt Lord Dawson's views will carry. 
great weight with all of us. Short reflec- | 
tion will convince everyone of the urgency: 
of the case and the blank to be filled. 


it * a y 
The German Way with Reparations 


Another attempt is on foot to excuse 
the Germans from paying reparations 
duty. This time, the new American 
Agent-General for Reparations has warned 
the German Government that sums levied 
as reparation duty on the 26 per cent 
scale by Great Britain and France will 
not be credited to the General Reparations 
account. It is alleged that the sums we 
collect in this country on our 26 per cent 
regulation exceed the amount yearly due 
to us. It is almost safe to assume that 
in view of the strong friends Germany 
has found amongst international high | 
financiers that in the long run she will. 


escape reparations: altogether on one V : 


excuse or another. 
* Li * 
How Our Trade is Prejudiced 


This question is to some extent political, d 


but from our business point of view it is 
purely economical. 
ciating her mark has wiped out her internal 
National Debt and her War Debt at the. 
expense of her thrifty and professional. 
classes who had lent their money on the. 
national pledge. The result is that the. 
manufacturing classes are getting to work 


to-day under taxation which is trifling a 


compared with ours and, as our exporting 
power weakens owing to our high prices, 


the Germans step into neutral markets. D 


and destroy our trade with them by 





Germany by depre-.- "5 
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undercutting our prices. We pay our 
debt to America whilst France and Italy, 
rich as they are, refuse so far to pay 
anything back to us and the Russian debt 
to us may be written off as lost. So is 
the vast sum British merchants and 
manufacturers sank in Russia in pre-war 
days on building factories and financing 
enterprise. 


3 


An Opening for 
British Capital 
We note a steady 

demand for capital 

expenditure in the 

Crown colonies and 

protectorates to pro- 

vide roads, railways, 
and harbours to 
bring to market the 
unlimited quantities 
of raw material avail- 
able in those areas 
if only they could be 
moved. Now that 
the incubus of a Rus- 
sian loan is lifted, 
we hope that the 
Colonial Office will 
call for reports from 
the governors of 
every Crown colony, 
stating what are its 
needs in this direc- 
tion. Ofcourse these reports would require 
expert examination, which need not be 
too prolonged. For instance, it would 
pay merchants well to see what could be 
made of British Guiana if river, road, and 
perhaps railway facilities were extended 
from loans guaranteed by the British 

State. Surely that would be much more 

useful in the long run than worrying 

about the restoration of Austria, where a 

claim of the provincial governments for 

subsidies, and a deficit of 585 milliards of 
paper kronen seems the probable fate of 
the 1925 Budget. The outlook in Central 
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Europe countries is still very bad, and all 
trade outwards from here to any of them 
should be on a basis of cash on delivers 
unless the exports credits people think 
the buyers safe enough to guarantee 


L3 3 + 
The Industrial League and Council 


We have pleasure in announcing to oui 
readers that Bt 
NESS ORGANISATION 
has been adopted as 
the official organ of 
The Industrial 
League and Council 
and that, commen 
ing with the present 
issue, it will furnish 
in addition to the 
present 
tures, a monthly sur- 
vey of the activities 
of this 
national 
limited 


regular fea 


important 
body. \ 
number of 
pages have been 
placed at the dis 
posal of the Leagu: 
for this purpose, and 
it should be noted 
hat they are in no 
way responsible for 
the remainder of the 
contents. 


Work and Aim of the League 


Specially devoted to the improvement 
of relations between employers and em- 
ployed, the Industrial League and Council, 
since its establishment nine years ago, has 
rendered valuable service to industry 
At this most critical phase of our industrial 
history it has kept alive the spirit of cor 
ciliation and emphasised the vital truth 
of the mutual dependence of Labour and 
Capital. The leaders of the Industrial 
League are men eminent in the life of tl 
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nation, and are equally representative of 
both employers and employed. Actively 
supporting its work are over a thousand 
`: member-firms and very many thousands 
- of associate-members, drawn mainly from 
among their employees. The member- 
firms include a considerable number of 
the chief commercial enterprises of the 
country, but there is a welcome and need 
for all. The watchword of the Industrial 
. League is “ Peace in Industry," and it 
seeks by every legitimate means the 
avoidance of those strikes and lock-outs 
which have been so disastrous to national 
welfare in the-past, and remain, unfor- 
tunately, such an ugly menace to its 
future. This is an honourable and worthy 
aim which, we feel confident, will appeal 
to every patriotic business man. It will 
not be achieved without the dynamic 
of personal service, and we would bespeak 
on behalf of the League the active VENE 
of every one of our readers. 
at it * 

** Our Inquiry Bureau” 

Another new feature to which we would 
like to draw the special attention of 
readers is “ Our Inquiry Bureau." The 
services of a well-known authority on 
company law have been secured to con- 
duct this feature, and it is hoped that 
advantage will be freely taken of the 


valuable facilities offered. There are, 


few directors and secretaries who have 
not had experience of the complexities of 
English company law, and we believe that 
the opportunity now afforded them of 
securing expert assistance in dealing with 
¿problems which occasionally cause them 
so much concern will b® appreciated. 
Queries for this column should be re- 
stricted to such non-contentious points 
in connection with joint stock company 
management as directors and secretaries 
may be expected to be conversant with. 
Matters not coming within this category 
should be referred to the legal adviser of 
the company to which the querist is 


attached. Readers should. not overlook . C 


the necessity of enclosing the coupon 
given in our advertisement pages with 
each inquiry. 


Credit Insurance Developments 


The steadily developing use of credit 
policies in commerce was referred to in 
an interesting lecture delivered last month _ 
to the Corporation of Insurance Brokers 
by Mr. H. Stanley Spain, underwriter of | 
the Trade Indemnity Co., Ltd. 


any other man that the difficult business 
of credit insurance can now be success- 
fully conducted on a commercial basis. 


British bankers, said Mr. Spain, saw the _ 


great use that could be made of credit. 
policies, not only as regards ordinary 
trading transactions, but loans and over- 
drafts and other commercial financial 
deals, and there was no reason why a 
credit company should not include such 
risks in its scope. Every credit policy” 
contained clauses and conditions which, 
by being broken, might invalidate the 
policy. The banker rightly assumed that 
his security in a credit policy was greatly 
weakened by the power which the com- 


pany had of refusing to pay losses for any - : - 
They were consider- 


reason whatsoever. 
ing the desirability of eliminating the 
power of these “ invalidating clauses ” for 


the benefit of the banker only. For. — 


instance, if a bill was discounted with a . 


banker on the strength of a credit policy, | e 


and it turned out, subsequently, that the 


assured had committed some act which © 


would invalidate the policy, then the 
banker should not suffer through such 
act. He (Mr. Spain) was convinced that 
a great improvement in the condition of . 
trade would result from a wider develop- . 
ment of credit insurance, and that 
private enterprise in the direction of- 
insuring credits had materially assisted 
towards the solving of the unemployment. 
question. 


— January, 1925 





probably due more to Mr. Spain than to 
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The Small Trader Problem 


Licence is Not Liberty 


By CAPTAIN ALBERT LARKING 
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t A LITTLE knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” as was glaringly exemplified 

by Mr. Albert E. Bull in his article 
entitled “ The Weak Spots in the Trusts ” 
^in. the November issue of BUSINESS 
: The article—dazzling in 
|. the rapidity with which the writer jumped 
from one subject to another and then 
. made a conglomeration of the whole—is 
full of errors and exaggerated views on 
the small trader, having regard to the 
-.important position he holds in the com- 
-mercial community. Far from being the 
downtrodden individual, whose life is 
"being squeezed out of him by the 
- beneficent Shops Act, 1912,” the shop- 
keeper gladly hailed this Act as his 
charter of liberty. We have ample evi- 
dence that the pre-war late hour slavery 
< system of shops being kept open all hours 
_ heaven sent, was itself squeezing the very 

. life out of the shopkeepers. 


A Widow's Experience 


Here is one of many letters received 
| eight years after the passing of what 

.Mr. Bull terms "a Ridiculous Act of 
Parliament." I give it in its entirety, 
together with the name, date, and ad- 
dress of the writer, otherwise I might 
raise a smile of incredulity as to its 
authenticity— 105 GREAT DOVER STREET, 


Borovca, S.E.1. 


30th October, 1920. 
SiR, 


lam a poor widow, and have kept a small draper's 
shop for the past forty years. I do not want to go 
back to the late hours of closing. The public in 
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. A vigorous reply to Mr. Bull's recent sweeping criticisms of the Shops Act. Captain Larking defends -1 
: the Early Closing movement in spirited fashion, and brings weighty evidence to prove that, so far from — : 
early closing legislation being regarded as unwarrantable interference and tyranny, it is extremely ~i 
popular with the trading community. He makes some effective comparisons between the present day — : 
working: hours of shop assistants, and those which were customary in the recent past. E 
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Secrelary, Early Closing Association 
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general are not inconvenienced by the present howrs, 
and I am able to do any extra work or have a little 
rest and change from business, Besides, one's bills. 
for lighting being much smaller, trade is no worse. 
In a poor neighbourhood such as this, should a-shop 
remain open day and night, one would be sure of 
having one customer ; but is it reasonable to expect 
this? Although T should like to keep the present 


hours, if they were not compulsory, I should have. i) 


reluctantly to keep open as long as my neighbour, 
who may do so to just on midnight. I am grateful 
to the E.C.A. for the great good it has done, and 
trust that early closing may remain in force for all 
time. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs) J. HocHES. 
To Capt. LagKING, Secretary, E.C.A. 
Overwhelming Majority for Compul- 
sion i 

Now as to the general opinion of this 
“ Ridiculous Act of Parliament." In 1919 
we took a shop-to-shop canvass, in regard 
to a suggestion to repeal the Act, in four 
poor, working class districts of London 
having a small shopkeepers’ majority. 
Here is the result. — 


Compulsory Closing 


e Total i 
Called on. For. Against 

Chrisp Street, Poplar, E. . 9t 88 3 

Lambeth Walk, S.E. . 91 758 UE 

Chapel Street, Islington, N, 66 6o 6 
Tower Bridge Road and 

Great Dover Street, S.E: 91 72 to 

339 298 41 





Closing Association may be regarded as 
biased. Allow me then to add that in 
the previous year, the London County 
Council, for their own information and 
with no axe to grind other than to glean. 
facts on the desirability of renewing the 
Act, took a census of opinion as to 
whether shopkeepers wished to return to- 
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pre-war hours. The remarkable result 
was, that out of 11,420 shopkeepers called 
upon, 11,162 voted in favour of compul- 
sory early closing and only 258 against. 
Strange that so many like “ being taken 
by the throat and the life squeezed out 
of them," or being “a toad under the 
harrow ” as luridly depicted by your 
artist. Surely these small traders, whose 
war experience and work on allotments 
have given them a love of fresh air, are 
not all fools, as Mr. Bull would have us 
believe, or is he with Carlyle in contending 
that the world is mostly comprised of fools? 
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CLosinc Hours or MULTIPLE SHOPS BEFORE THE WAR 


day and 12.30 on Saturday, or rather Sunday 
morning, and certainly have no wish for the bad 
old times to come back. 

The majority of small tradesmen do not want to 
work longer hours. What will happen is this. 
Every small tradesman will suddenly discover he 
has a large family. Every small trader will immedi- 
ately open to fight competition, even if he personally 
does not wish to open later. 

Managers of larger shops will remain open longer ; 
it will be absolutely necessary for them to do so to 
keep up their returns, and to keep their job. Shop- 
keepers generally will remain open and force the 
magistrate rather than see their business being 
slowly ruined by this unfair competition. 

I sincerely hope you will use your great influence 
against this unnecessary and unjust Act. 

Yours faithfully, 
W, WALLACE. 


Satire and ridicule are useful in their 





P 
me 


'These firms now close at 6 to 7 o'clock, according to the exigencies of trade and locality 


The Bad Old Days 

Mr. Bull's contention that the Shops 
Act, 1912, has sent the trade from thg 
side streets into the front thoroughfares 
is not in accordance with facts. Here are 
pre-war hours in the main thoroughfare 
of Kingsland Road. The small shops were 
an hourlater. To-day, these big company 
firms are closing at 6 and 7 o'clock and 
the small shopkeepers af 8 p.m. by the 
Shops Act, 1920. Here is a letter received 
this morning from a shopkeeper— 

64 CHRISP STREET, 
POPLAR. 
28th November, 1924. 
DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Macquisten's Bill purporting to aid small 
shopkeepers with no assistants, by allowing them to 
keep open after others are closed, will prove the 
thin edge of the wedge for a general late hours 
shopping. I have worked from 8.30 till 10.30 every 


way, when wielded by a genius like Charles 
Dickens to abolish real and not imaginary 
evils, but inaccuracy of statement is 
unpardonable in any writer dealing with 
a national movement affecting the lives 
and happiness of one and three-quarters 
of a million of shopworkers. 


Ancient Right of Liberty Won 


Mr. Bull stated that the Shops Act, 
1912, '" made the sale of tobacco at nine 
o'clock a serious offence and robbed the 
trading community of an ancient right.” 
It did nothing of the kind. The Act 
gave a compulsory half-holiday to every 
shop worker and included the shopkeepers 
by compelling the shops to close at 
I o'clock on one day in each week. So 
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far from robbing the trader of anything, 
it gave him the “ ancient right ” of liberty, 
enabling him to live a natural life, with 
opportunities—at least once a week—of 
enjoying God’s fresh air and every outdoor 
delightful recreation. 


Tobacco Trade Support 


Mr. Bull also errs on tobacco, for it so 
happens that the tobacco trade is exempt 
from closing for the half-day (vide Shops 
Act, 1912, Exemptions, Sec. 2). To their 
credit, however, the tobacconists volun- 
tarily came into the operation of the Act. 

The Shops Act, 1920—which the astute 
Mr. Bull entirely overlooked—brought 
small shopkeepers, including tobacconists, 
into a compulsory eight o'clock closing, 
and so greatly has this second “ charter 
of liberty " been appreciated that in a 
recent plebiscite taken of that trade, no 
less than 84 per cent have voted for the 
retention of the present reasonable hours. 

Limiting the hours of labour of shop 
assistants without the compulsory closing 
of shops, with the inevitable shift system, 
is unworkable, and would entail an army 
of inspectors to ensure observance. 





History of a Great Movement 


Now for the history of this great move- 
ment, of which Mr. Bull was obviously 
ignorant. Its history may be regarded 
almost as a romance. All great move- 
ments had small beginnings. The slave 
trade, which was a dark blot on England's 
escutcheon, owed its abolition to Wilber- 
force and a few earnest young men talking 
over its horrors under a tree on Clapham 
Common. The Young Men's Christian 
Association was started by young George 
Williams and a few friends in. a room at 
Hitchcock, Williams & Co., St. Paul's 
Churchyard. The Early Closing Associa- 
tion originated at a meeting of a few young 
men held in a tavern at roo High Holborn 
on 13th October, 1842, where—by candle 
light and under the soothing influence of 
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churchwardens—they discussed their de- 
plorable conditions. Their lives consisted 





SHOPPING IN REGENT STREET IN THE ‘FORTIES 
of “shop to bed and bed to shop,” with 
no break during the whole year by a 
single holiday. Yet they were temperate 
in their feelings in asking for redress as 
shown by their resolution— 

"'THAT in the opinion of this meeting the 
present hours of business are longer than 
either the convenience or necessities of the 
public require, and that a judicious curtail- 
ment thereof may be effected without injury 
to any of the principles concerned which 
would be productive of the most beneficial 


results both in the moral and physical health 
of the young men therein employed." 


And this from young men who, even in 


Regent Street, were at work every day in. 


the week together till 12 o'clock at night ! 

Last year there walked into our board 
room Mr. Joseph W. Sutton, aged 93 years, 
who, in the early 'fifties took part in 
redressing these grievances, and it was 
my pleasure and privilege to show him 





CAPT. LARKING SHOWING AN E.C.A. VETERAN 
HIS SIGNATURE OF SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


= Hartington, M.P., 








his own signature in our minute book of 
seventy years ago. Surely a unique 
record for any man to gaze on his own 
handwriting, proving his participation in 
a social movement so many years ago. 


. Legislation 

|. In the years that followed, no less than 
twenty-seven Bills .were presented to 
Parliament—1864 to 1924—covering a 
period of sixty years, but only ten reached 
maturity. These ten have been of incal- 
culable benefit to mankind, so much so 
that it brought from the great Earl 


Shaftesbury, forty years ago, the high 


- praise “ that of all the social movements 
— of the day with which he was connected, 
-none had produced such remarkably 
beneficial results as the Early Closing 


“oS movement.” 


Something Attempted: Something 
Done 
Other great men in the past have 
identified themselves with this remarkable 
movement: Earl Cairns, Marquis of 
s Lord Avebury (Sir 
- John Lubbock), and Sir George Williams 
in the past. To-day, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Duke of Atholl, Viscount 


Burnham, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir 
Kingsley Wood, and many other well- 
. 

n 


New Method of Concealing Fraud 


HAT is described as a “new method 
i of concealing fraud " & referred to in 
“the 41st general annual report issued by the 
Board of Trade for the year 1923, dealing . 
with administrative, financial, and judicial 
matters within the Bankruptcy Act. “ There 
seems to have been a tendency of late for 
dishonest traders to account for their 
deficiencies by alleging ' bad debts,' generally 
purporting to have been contracted shortly 





known public men. Strange that the 
wonderful conception of evil surrounding 

this movement should have been kept | 
from the broad vision of these great men) 
and specially revealed to the intellect of 
Mr. Bull. And what of the marvellous 
result of the years' labours of the Early 
Closing Association? Here they are . 
tabulated so that all " who run may. 
read "— un 


Dressmakers' Charter, 1843. 
for women. eR 

Saturday ‘half-holiday, 1860-1870. Making. the: 
Volunteer movement, now the Territorial Army, | 
possible. ; 

Factory Acts, 1850-1860. E 

Half-holiday and compulsory closing in our colonies, 
1850-1918. : 

Athletic clubs and sports formulated, 1860-1924. 

Literary, musical, and self-improvement societies,” 
1860-1918. 

Bank Holidays Act and extension of holidays, 
1871-1924. 

Mid-week half-holiday, 1870-1900. 

Shop Seats Act, 1900. 

Shop Hours Acts, 1904-1912. 

Miniature rifle clubs, 1906-1911. 

E.C.A. Holiday Share-out and Provident Society, 
1913. 

Compulsory Early Closing Orders, 1916-1924. 


Abolishing night work 








And yet in one wild swoop Mr. Bull 


-would wreck the result of eighty years’ 


toil of those who have laboured hard to 
make the conditions of retail trade 
endurable for employees, or, to use his 
own elegant metaphor, he would “ burn. 
the house down in order to roast the S 
joint.” 


a 


before the receiving order. In twenty-six 
cases investigated during 1923 at the High 
Court, with unsecured liabilities of £404,000 
and assets £50,000, as estimated by the 
bankrupts, ' bad debts ' were alleged amount- 
ing to £210,800. Cases of this type require. 
careful investigation," says the report. 

The total number of receiving drders and 
administration orders made during 1923 was. 
5,048, an increase of 315, compared with 1922. ' 














Scientific Peddling 


A New American Development 
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E A new development in American intensive salesmanship is described in this article, which will be of 
i Specially-trained salesmen, representing the mangs ^: 

: a facturers direct, are conducting a vigorous house-to-house canvass and are educating the American. 3. 
i 


great interest to our wholesalers and retailers. 


public to shop at home. 


Pi 
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HERE is a development of house- 
to-house salesmanship in the United 
States which'is of interest and possibly 
of significance. It is the result of very 
careful study and  organisatioh. The 
salesman is taught in thorough fashion. 
He attends a course of lectures, and 
during the course he is given actual prac- 
. tice in handling more or less obdurate 
housewives who may be imagined as 
answering the door. Once on the road, 
all he takes with him consists of samples. 
He does not sell anything on the spot. 
He books an order and the goods come 
by the cash-on-delivery system. He does 
- not carry many samples, for it has been 
"found wiser to concentrate on a few 
articles. There is psychology in this, for 
the lady must not be kept long at the 
door. The method is quick and to the 
point. The trained salesman can present 
*his appeal in a few seconds. He knows 
how to put it as a swift-passing oppor- 
tunity which may never come again. 
He is never depressed, and he is never 
anxious for a sale as if his life depended 
on it. The idea is that he represents the 
manufacturer direct, and that the chance 
to deal with a manufacturer direct should 
not be missed. 


Astonishing Turnovers 

Accordingly we read amazing accounts 
of vast businesses which have been built 
. up in this way. There is a factory for 
_ silk underwear, which sells all its pro- 
duct by means of scientific pedlars, who 
are carefully trained and sent out, and 
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The retailers have met this novel competition by developing a system of |. 
telephone salesmanship, and a piquant contest has developed. 3 
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brought back for revised training and | 
sent out again. It is astonishing to read 
that this factory sells nearly a quarter o 

a million pairs of silk hose daily. The 
salesmen interest their chents. in 4 
method of manufacture and expl 
everything to them—except the 

production of salesmen. They are hi 
paid. A leading American financial jou: 
nal estimates the payment as between 
thirty and forty pounds à week. : 


The Salesman-Scout 


The psycholog y of it goes even deepe 
than we might expect. The clients get t 
look upon the scientific pedlar as. 
friend. His visits come to. be welcome 
He is asked for advice as to the purchase 
of other things. He gives the advice, but 
he notes the questions in a special columan 
in the information section of his order 
book. Then when he returns to th 
factory he sums up this information and. 
presents it to his employers in a summary 
form. Then the employer considers ` 
possibility of sending his agents on a 
round with the article for which a demand 
seems to exist. By this means one manne 
facturing house came to extend its plar 
threefold within the space of two years. 





“ Hawking ” ae ; 
The retailers have tried to check this = 
movement, and we need not be surprised. | 
It seems that in towns of a certain size; 
women like to shop at home; at at 
rate, that is what the scientific pedlars 
say. What is probably nearer to the 
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“week. 
_ directory are divided up among the girls, 
-Sand each house is rung up in turn. Here 
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‘truth is that the art of salesmanship has 
been more highly developed by these 
"scientific" pedlars than by the re- 
“tailer, It was said in a local law case that 
more raincoats were sold on one day by 
a pedlar, working on this plan, than in 
¿all the retail shops of the town in a week. 
That was the basis of a contention that 
"hawking" should- be stopped. The 
manufacturers’ reply was that nothing 
was * hawked.” All that his 20,000 repre- 
sentatives did was to present themselves 
for the favour of an order just as the 
butcher and baker called. 


Telephone Canvassing 


But the retailers’ reply is even more 
extraordinary. They are trying “ scien- 
tiic peddling" by telephone. In the 
~ American journal I have mentioned, a 
case is given where a retailer employed 
fifty-six telephone girls to sell various 
articles over the telephone. These girls 
are paid ro per cent commission, and 
the average earnings are 35 dollars a 
The persons in the telephone 


is a model approach as quoted in the 
paper referred to: ‘‘ Our superintendent 
requested that I call you on the "phone 


to explain the Blank soap that we are 
selling at four dollars a case. With each. 
case purchased this week, we give awây 
a case free of charge. We sell to many. 
people of this city, and undoubtedly you 
know Mrs. So-and-so, who lives in your 
block, who purchased a case of our soap 
yesterday, receiving another case free of .. 
charge." So the subtle suggestion is made 
and the telephone operator is.40. cents 
the richer. 





The Pedlar's Constituency 

It is all very surprising, and points to 
a piquant contest. There are experts who 
have given themselves to the study of the 
house-to-house market, and who are pres. 0. 
pared to show both the wholesale manu- - 
facturer and the retail dealer how they 
can usé it to their advantage. There is 
also an agency with a body of “ scientific 
pedlars " to command, each member of 
which has his own constituency, and this 
agency is quite ready to take ‘fresh | 
ventures either for wholesaler or for 
retailer. The point is that, given a suit- 
able article to * peddle,” these scientific 
salesmen aver that each has a hundred 
thousand potential purchasers. It is a 
wonderful and intriguing prospect. 





Chain Store Develepments in America 


HE remarkable development of the 
chain store system of trading in the 
United States is of great interest to business 
men in this country. According to the 
American Management Review, the chain, in 
many fields, has nearly elimigated the jobber 
as a source of its stock. Almost all retailers 
-buy some of their commodities direct from 
the producer. Staples are bought direct 
more often than specialities. About 40 per 
cent of the chains in each field (drug, grocery, 
tobacco, shoes) own some part of their ware- 
house facilities and a large number own from 
go to roo per cent. Most grocery chains 
bake their own bread and a few roast 
' 


coffee. Most tobacco chains produce cigars.: 
Chain stores do a total annual business of 
$2,800,000,000, equal to a little over 8 per 
cent of the retail trade of the United States. 
The number of chain stores is stated to be | 





60,000 units, comprising 2,000 separate: 
chains. Rapidity of turnover constitutes 


the chief ecónomic asset of the chain store. 
In New York alone the grocery chain stores . . 
grew from 600 in 1910 to over 5,000 in 19024, 
and their sales increased during the same 
period from 1o per cent to 60 per cent of the | 
total volume of sales. The total sale of 
groceries alone by chain stores is placed at 
$750,000,000 a year. 








FACTORY AND OFFICE ILLUMINATION 





Good Industrial Lighting : 


to the Consumer 


"———— Ail 


By J. S. Dow 





The previous articles have emphasised the importance of good industrial lighting and the advances: 
that have been made in lamps and lighting appliances. Mr. Dow, a well-known illuminating engineer, 
concludes the series by drawing the attention of consumers to the striking results of good lighting, 

as measured in greater freedom from accidents, better health of operators, and increased production. |: 
To secure satisfactory output, efficient illumination is indispensable; it means economy all round. p 





HERE can be no doubt that a large 
proportion of accidents is directly 
due to inadequate lighting. Statistics on 
this point have been collected by the 
Travellers Insurance Co. in the United 
States, which estimated that, of 91,000 
accidents inquired into, 23:8 per cent, 
or roughly a quarter, were due to imper- 
fect lighting. After several years of 
educational work it was found that this 
proportion was reduced to 18 per cent ; 
and the saving in compensation pay- 
ments was doubtless well worth the cost 
of the better lighting provided. Very 
striking results have been obtained by 
the educational efforts of the British 
Industrial * Safety First” Association. 
Within a few years decreases in the 
number of accidents ranging from 21 to 
76 per cent have been obtained ; if such® 
decreases through general educational 
work are possible, a systematic search for 
defects in lighting conditions, an obvious 
cause of accidents, should yield equally 
valuable results. 


Cut Down the Accident Bill 


According to Home Office statistics, 
nearly 1,000 people are killed and over 
100,000 injured every year in factories 
and workshops alone, and over £2,000,000 
per annum is paid in settling claims for 
compensation. If by adopting proper 
lighting—costing usually less than I per 


cent of the wages bill—even a small por- 


tion of this enormous sum could be saved, 


it would be well worth while. The inquiry. 
made by the Home Office Departmental 
Committee on Lighting in Factories aud 
Workshops showed that in some indus- 
tries the accident rate by night is more 
than twice that prevailing in the day- 
time—an instructive indication of the 
need for better lighting. 


All-Round Benefits: Workers’ 
Appreciation 
It is a common experience that when 
once the lighting of a portion of a factory 
is converted to modern requirements, 
neither management nor workers ewe 





dealing with leather, and it was found 
that “ rejects ” 
cent after the illumination was brought 


up to date. Witnesses before the Home 
Office Departmental Committee on light 
ing" in Factories and Workshops men : 
tioned that in one factory the earnings | 
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Its Value 


E : 
desire to return to the old bad conditions. . 
Indeed, the usual result is that the . 
workers in other sections quickly demand ^. 
equally good illumination in their own 
departments! Many large firms who have . 
remodelled their lighting have freely. 
admitted that accidents are fewer, work 
goes more smoothly, and instances of . 
spoiled matemal are less. Some years ago 
an investigation was made in a works. 


diminished by 80 per 
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of workers increased II per cent 
after better lighting was installed. In the 
North of England it is common know- 
ledge that workers in the textile industry, 
who are paid largely by piece work, tend 
to migrate to the better lighted mills ; 
there have even been strikes 
attributed to dissatisfaction with the 


over 


cases of 


Tue LIGHTING oF A Composirors’ Room IN A LARGE NEWSPAPER OFFICE, WHERE 
HIGH ILLUMINATION, SUITABLE FOR THIS EXACTING Work, 1S PROVIDED 


lighting conditions! Many instances of 
delays due to inadequate lighting have 
been observed. In one case it was found 
that habitual unpunctualit® in starting 
on winter mornings disappeared with 
better artificial lighting; before the 
lighting was improved, workers preferred 
to wait for full daylight. Similar trouble 
had been experienced on the night shift : 
men would not work for the last few 
hours, complaining that the lighting 
made their work too wearisome. 


Increased Output 

Many small delays and interruptions 
of work can be traced to bad lighting. 
Thus workers will sometimes be seen to 
leave their place and walk away to a spot 
immediately under the light when thev 
wish to examine the work -closely or 


make an accurate measurement: with 





EXCEPTIONALLY 


proper lighting conditions there should 
be no need for them to leave their place. 
In storerooms, particularly, much time 
may be wasted in looking for tools or 
material by insufficient light. The Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology 
shown by practical researches in 
many industries how slight adjustments 
in the method of working have led to 
increases of output of 10 to 40 per cent. 
If these small alterations in procedure 
can produce such a good effect, how much 


has 
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more the removal of faulty lighting con- 
ditions; for speed, accuracy, and con- 
fident work depend essentially on ability 
to see clearly. 


A Motor Works’ Experience 
The more careful and exacting the 
work, the greater the need for good 


THE LIGHTING OF THE PAINTING SHOP OF 


articles have likewise shown the benefit 
of good illumination. As a special trial, 
the lighting was periodically altered, 
being brought up to a high level for a 
few weeks, then restored to the origina! 
inadequate value, then advanced once 
more. It was found that the amount of 
work got through responded invariably 





THE L.G.O. REPAIR SHOPS AT CHISWICK 


Overhead general lighting is supplemented by special local lights mounted so as to throw a strong light on the upper d f th 
vehicle whilst this is being treated 


lighting. In a very large motor works 
in the United States, the White Motor 
Co., of Cleveland, the closer working 
limits laid down by the engineering 
department led to a general demand by 
the men for local lights. Ultimately the 
whole factory was entirely re-lighted, the 
existing illumination being practically 
doubled. It was then found that only in 
a very few cases was supplementary local 
lighting needed. Systematic tests of the 
amount of work done in inspecting 


to the lighting conditions; with the 
improved lighting the output rose, with 
less good lighting it immediately fell. 


Improved Office Output 


In office work, though the benefits of 
good lighting may not be so easy to 
measure directly—except in a few in 
stances, such as banks, post offices, etc. 
one finds the same results. The United 
States Public Health Service recently 
goriducted an inquiry into the lighting of 


\ 
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post offices, particularly the work of 
letter-sorting. Tests showed that im- 
proved lighting conditions led to an 
average increase of 4:4 per cent in the 
»volume of work done and, that after 
allowance had been made for the extra 
cost of improved lighting, there was a 
net annual saving to the State of about 
£22,000. Seeing that the cost of good 
lighting in general forms such a small 
proportion of the wages bill—in many 
factories it is less than 1 per cent—it is 
evident that only a very small improve- 
¿ment in quality and output of work is 
needed to cover the extra expenditure. 
It has, indeed, been calculated that under 
ordinary circumstances it is only neces- 
sary for a workman to save five minutes 
.in a day of eight hours to meet this extra 
expense. 


Primary Principles of Good Lighting 


To sum up, the case for good lighting, 
both on economic and humanitarian 
grounds, is exceedingly strong. What, 
= then, constitutes “‘ good lighting " ? Three 
- primary principles of good lighting have 
been laid down and should be complied 
with in all factories. These are: (1) pro- 
vision of sufficient illumination at the 
place where work is done; (2) avoidance 


HERE is a wealth of interesting informa- 
tion concerning safes, strong rooms, and 
. modern security work of all kinds in the 
- latest catalogue issued by Mes&rs. John Tann, 
|o Ltd., 117 Newgate Street, E.C.r. This is a 
dignified and handsome brochure in which 
the suggestion of security is effectively con- 
veyed by heavy brass screws introduced into 
the binding. Fire and burglary are the twin 
enemies of all wealth stored in the form of 
cash, securities, jewellery, or other valuables. 
The modern burglar, equipped with oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe and other ey 








of “glare” or dazzle to the eyes from 
bright unscreened sources in the field of 
view ; and (3) elimination of troublesome 
shadows on the work. But the exact 
conditions needed for each industry de- 
pend on many circumstances. The amount 
of illumination, for instance, will depend 
both on the fineness of the work and on 
the nature of the material, ie. onthe 
amount of light which it reflects. Recom- 
mendations for “ fine ” and “ very fine” 
work have been made by the Home Office 
Committee. But the circumstances of 
each case need to be considered by one 
who is both familiar with the latest 
developments in illuminating engineering, 
and acquainted with the processes of 
work done. : 

Fortunately, the experiments and dis- 
cussions of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society during the last sixteen years have 
enabled a great deal of useful information 
to be acquired regarding the needs of 
various industries, and investigations in 
co-operation with the indústries con- 
cerned are being continued. This in- 
formation can be put at the service of 
firms desirous of improving their lighting 
conditions, and there are now a number 
of experts competent to advise on such... 
matters. 
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John Tann Safes 


methods of attack, is not easy to circumvent, | 
but it is the boast of this century-old firm of 
manufacturers that no John Tann thief- 
resisting safe has ever been opened by | 
burglars and no John Tann fire-resisting safe 
has ever had its contents destroyed by fire... 
'" Commercial " safes for loose-leaf ledgers, ^. ..- 
filing systems, and important correspondence 
are widely used. A copy of the catalogue: 
can be obtained by any responsible repre- 
sentative of a business firm; but in view of © 
the confidential nature. of the information. 
disclosed, it will not be circulated broadcast. -- 








The Duties and Responsibilities of 
the Company Secretary 


By D. C. D’Eats, F.O.I.8. 


FILII ——————— 


The burden of r 


P————————— 


nsibilities borne by the secretary of a joint stock company yearly increases. The 


onerous duties and legal obligations attaching to the position are here discussed by an authority in very 


comprehensive and able fashion. 


y Mr. D’Eath expresses the opinion that the practice of one limited 
company acting as secretary for another is very open to abuse and should be prohibited. 


Next month 


he will deal with ‘‘The Duties and Responsibilities of the Auditors of a Company." 


HAVE before me the well-known dis- 

sertation on the qualities and duties 
of the secretary, outlined by Angel Day 
in The Enghsh Secretorre (1586), from 
which I gather that the office then de- 
manded almost as much perfection and 
infallibility as it does to-day.... The 
perfect secretary is a man competent in 
“person, birth, education, quality, dis- 
position, conversation, and ability ”? to 
undertake his onerous duties. “‘ He is to 
be a man watchful, diligent, careful, 
industrious, not given to ease, to avoid 
all occasions of sloth, to the end, by con- 
tinual exercise of his wits, to retain his 
spirts apt and his memory fresh.” He 
is to be “also provident and wary, heed- 
fully intending to the safe disposing. of 
whatever requisite, from the eyes or 
knowledge of any other, whereunto none 
so much as himself ought to become? 
privy.” 

The derivation of the title “ secretary," 
indicated in the last few words, is given 
in more detail by the author: “In 
respect of such secrecy, trust and assur- 
ance required at the hands of him that 
serveth in such a place, the name was 
first given to be called a secretorie—a. 
keeper or conservator of the secret unto 
him committed." 


Effect of Recent Legislation 

But while the office remains the same, 
the burden of responsibilities borne by 
the secretary, and particularly by the 


secretary to a joint stock company, 
increases year by year. In addition to 
an intimate knowledge of the Companies 
Acts, and of the secretarial practice 
which the correct working of those Acts 
involves, he must have a sound know- 
ledge of mercantile law, economics, and 
accountancy. The value of costing, appre- 
ciated only to a small extent prior to the 


, War, has become almost universally recog- 


nised in business. It is essential that a 
secretary should be fully acquainted with 
the costing system of his business, and 
by the use of graphs and other devices 
be able at any moment to put his finger 
on the spot where losses or profits are 
being made. 

The State has also added to his respon- 
sibilities during recent years by the exten- 
sion of State Control to National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance, Work- 
men's Compensation, and the setting 
up of councils for the regulation of 
the relations between employers and 
employed. 

In another direction. the complicated 
provisions ofethe Income Tax Act have 
made it essential that the secretary 
should be not only conversant with the 
Act, but should keep himself up to date 
with the continually changing case-law 
relative to it. The recent repealing of the 
Excess Profits Duty and Corporation 
Profits Tax came as a welcome relief in 
the incessant negotiations with H.M. 
(inspector of Taxes which the provisions 
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of these two Acts, ‘together with the 
Income Tax Act, involved. 


The Secretary as Agent for the 

Company 

As the chief executive officer of the 
company, and the agent through whom 
the clerical work of the company is done, 
the secretary must obey the orders of the 
directors and give effect to their resolu- 
tions , but he must not do that which he 
knows to be wrong, such as committing 
a fraud upon a third person. In the same 
capacity, 1f he makes a representation 
outside the scope of his duties, his prin- 
cipals will not be responsible, and the 
secretary personally can be held liable. 
In this connection, Buckley stated: “ It 
is not prima facie within the authority of 
the secretary to make representations, 
and the company cannot be rendered 
hable for representations made by the 


secretary ın the absence of evidence of ` 


authority given him to make them." 
(Barnett Hoare & Co. v. South London 
Tramways, 1886 ) 

On the question of fraud committed 
by an agent, L.]. Kay, in Thorn v. Heard 
(1894), stated . “It has been deliberately 
decided that the words for the master’s 
benefit are essential; and that where an 
agent in the course of his employment 
committed a fraud, not for his principal’s 
benefit, but for the benefit of himself, 
and the principal did not benefit by such 
a fraud, the latter could not be made 
liable for it. It is obvious that the 
ostensible authonty (of the agent) may 
be larger than the actual, put the ques- 
tion will still remain whether 1t can ever 
be large enough to make the master 
responsible for a fraud or crime com- 
mitted exclusively for the servant's own 
purposes, and not utilised in any way for 
his master." Acting on this, it was held 
that the Great Fingall Co. was not 
responsible for a share certificate to 
which the secretary had for his om 


fraudulent purposes wrongfully affixed 
the company’s seal and forged the direc- 
tors’ signatures. Further, where a secre- 
tary forged a director’s signature to a 
cheque which was paid by the bank, the 
company was held to be entitled to 
repudiate the cheque, and recover the 
amount from the bank. (Kepttigalla 
Rubber Estates v. National Bank of India, 
1909.) 

The law on this point has, however, 
been considerably modified by the. deci- 
sion of the House of Lords in Lloyd v. 
Grace Smith. & Co. (1912). In this case 
the managing clerk of a solicitor had, in 
the course of legal work entrusted to him 
on behalf of his master, misappropriated 
the property involved It was affirmed 
that the true principle was that a master 
was liable for the act of his servant com- 
mitted in the course of his master's busi- 
ness, whether the servant was acting for 
his master's benefit or not. 

The secretary as an agent of the com- 
pany is under the same obligations as any 
other servant or agent not to accept com- 
missions or bribes from persons having 
dealings with his employers. He should 
be especially careful not to accept com- . 
missions from promoters. Should he do 
so, he can be compelled to account for 
them to the company. He must not use 

ehis position as agent to advance his own 
private interests in any way. He must 
resolutely set his face against anything 
in the nature of trafficking in the shares 
of his company as a consequence of the 
possession of any inside knowledge. A 
newspaper -recently published a com- 
plaint from a shareholder that he had 
sold his shares just prior to the receipt 
of favourable news by the company, and 
found that the secretary was the pur- 
chaser. Another case to which publicity 
was recently given was that of a lady 
who called on the secretary and asked 
his advice as to the disposal of her shares. 
He advised her to advertise, but when 
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the transfer was presented it was seen 
that she had disposed of them at a price 
far below their market value. Whenever 
advice of this kind is sought, the secretary 
should refer the shareholder to a member 
of the London Stock Exchange or to a 
banker. : 

The secretary may be liable for the 
acts of those authorised to act for him, 
where such persons are paid by him per- 
sonally. A case illustrative of this point 
was that of a shareholder of the Batavia 
and General Plantation Trust, Ltd., who 
complained to the secretary (a corporate 
body, viz., the Indo-Malay and Colonial 
Agency, Ltd.) that he had not received a 
dividend warrant. There were strained 
relations between this shareholder and 
the Batavia Co., and instead of sending 
a warrant, the clerk responsible for the 
secretarial work sent a telegram, signed 
“Batavia Company," referring to the 
shareholder in opprobrious terms. The 
shareholder obtained £250 damages from 
the Batavia Co. The case was taken to 
the Court of Appeal, but the decision was 
confirmed. The sending of the telegram 
was within the scope of the employment 
of the clerk who sent it. 


Limited Companies as Secretaries 


It will be noted in the case just referred 
to that a limited company was acting as 
secretary to another limited company. 
This practice, which is fairly prevalent, 
is very open to abuse, and any amend- 
ment of the Companies Act should con- 
tain a provision prohibiting it. In a 
recent address by the then President of 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, it 
was stated that the responsibility attach- 
ing to the office of a secretary is non- 
existent if that office is held by a com- 
pany, in view of the fact that personal 
obligations are imposed upon the secre- 
tary in several sections of the Companies 
Act, and that it would be impossible to 


enforce the penalties in the case of a 
company acting as secretary. That the 
present law is abused is evidenced by the 
case of a limited company which occurred 
some years ago. The A B Co acted as 
secretary to the C D Co., which was an 
active concern with many shareholders. 
It was in default in certain matters under 
the Companies Act. But its secretary 
could never be seen because its so-called 
secretary was the A B Co. When the 
fle at Somerset House was searched, it 
was discovered that the A B Co. was a 
company with only two shares issued to 
two clerks, and was itself in default under 
the Act, and subsequently it was struck 
off the file. In these circumstances, how 
could the penalties falling upon the secre- 
tary under the Act be enforced, the so- 
called secretary having no assets and the 
authorities, therefore, being unable to 
enforce any remedy? Lord Blackburn, 
in Mersey Docks v. Gtbbs, observed that 
“a body corporate never can take either 
care or neglect to take care except througn 
its servants.” This with the foregoing 


"facts appears to make an unanswerable 


argument to any advocate of the limited 
company secretary, and is certainly suffi- 
cient to justify the legislature in correcting 
the anomaly. 


Responsibilities Under the Companies 
cts 

The secretary is one of the officers 
liable to penalties for not making pro- 
per returns of allotments and for not 
filing the contracts for the issue of fully- 
paid shares (Sgc. 88). He is named in 
Section 99, sub-section 1, of the Companies 
Act, as one of those liable to penalties 
for not registering mortgages or charges 
required to be registered. He is liable to 
be examined in a winding up, either in a 
private or public examination. In Sec- 
tion 281, the words “ any person " would 
include the secretary, and he is thus 
cyminally responsible for wilfully making 
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a statement false in any material partic- 
ular "in any return, report, certificate, 
balance sheet, or other document required 
by or for the purpose of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act.” The secretary is also 
one of the persons named in the Com- 
panies Act (Sec. 6) who may make a 
statutory declaration that the necessary 
preliminaries for commencing. business 
have been effected. 

Under Section 76, any contract which, 
- if made between private persons, would 
not require to be under seal, may be 
made on behalf of the company by any 
person acting under the express or implied 
authority of the company. It follows 
from this that it frequently happens that 
the secretary has power to contract for 
the company. Whether he has or has not 
must be determined as a question of fact 
in each case. If under the company’s 
articles of association, delegation of the 
power to contract is possible, the ques- 
tions to be answered would be: “ Has 
any delegation been expressly made?" 
and if the answer is in the negative, 
" Has the course of business been such 
as to give an implied authority?” The 
answer must depend upon the facts in 
each case. 

The duty of the secretary includes 
certifying transfers of shares. In the 
absence of fraud, even if no sbare certi- 
ficate has, in fact, been lodged, the com- 
pany 1s not liable for the careless repre- 
sentation that one has been deposited. 
(Bishops v. Balkis Co., 1890.) If the 
secretary has fraudulently certified upon 
a transfer that certificates have been 
lodged at the company's office, the com- 
pany is not estopped from setting up the 
true facts. (Whitechurch v. Cavanagh, 
1902.) But certifying a transfer of shares 
as fully paid where the shares, in fact, 
are only partly paid, has been held to 
imply that certificates have been pro- 
duced showing the ownership of fully- 
paid shares, and to estop the company 


from denying that the shares are fully 
paid. (Re Concessions Trust, McKay’s 
case, 1896.) 

Where the same man is secretary to 
two companies, knowledge acquired by 
him for one company is not notice to the 
other. (Fenwick Stobart & Co., 1902.) 

A secretary will become personally 
liable if he omits the word “limited” 
from the name of the company upon a 
bill of exchange, promissory note, cheque, 
or order for money or goods, unless the 
company pay the amount. (Penrose v. 
Martyn, 1858.) 

He is also liable to penalties under the 
Companies Act for failure to file a pros- 
pectus (if he 1s a party to the issue), 
failure to issue certificates for shares 
within two months of allotment, and for 
refusing inspection of the register of 
mortgages and copies of instruments 
creating any mortgage or charge. (Sec. 
IOI.) 


The Secretary and the Annual 
General Meeting 

The secretary under Section 64.of the 
Companies Act is one of the parties liable 
to a fine not exceeding £50, 1f he know- 
ingly, that is, “with knowledge of the 
facts," 1s a party to default in regard to 
the holding of an annual general meeting. 
As the secretary has no power whatever 
to call a general meeting, except on the 
instructions of the directors, this is 
obviously anomalous. 

On 16th October, 1912, the secretary 
of a limited company appeared at the 
Guildhall Police Court on the bearing of 
a summons charging him with being 
knowingly a party to the default of the 
company in failing to hold a general 
meeting within a period of fifteen months 
from the date when the last preceding 
meeting had been held. It appeared that 
the omission was the deliberate act of the 
directors. Important negotiations were 
bemg carried out at the time when the 
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meeting was due to be held in accordance 
with the Act, and the directors con- 
sidered that 1t would not be in the best 
interests of the company to hold the 
meeting until these were concluded. In 
spite of the fact that a secretary cannot 
send out notices to the shareholders with- 
out the authority of the Board, and that 
it is usual for all such notices to be 
authenticated by the words “ By order 
of the Board" appearing above the 
signature of the secretary, the secretary 
was fined. To add to the present anom- 
alous position, it has been expressly 
decided in the courts that a resolution, 
passed at a meeting which has been con- 
vened by notices issued by the secretary, 
without the authority of a resolution of 
the directors duly assembled at a Board, 
is ineffectual. (In ve Haycraft Gold 
- Reduction and Mining .Co., 1900.) 

. It has been suggested by leading men 
in the secretarial profession that the 
secretary should be given power under the 
section to summon an annual general 
meeting, if it is not convened under the 
instructions of the board of directors 
within the period specified in the section. 
This provision would protect the secre- 
tary, and would be a considerable saving 
in both trouble and expense, as, if the 
secretary could himself convene the meet- 
ing, it would probably avoid the neces- 
sity of a shareholder making application ® 
to the court under Sub-section 2 of 
Section 64 of the Companies Act. 


-Responsibilities Under the Stamp Act 


The greatest caré should be exercised 
by secretaries of companies in dealing 
with instruments chargeable with stamp 
duty. Section 17 of the Stamp Act reads 
as follows: “If any person whose office 
it is to enrol, register or enter in or upon 
any rolls, books or records, any instru- 
ment chargeable with duty, enrols, regis- 
ters or enters any such instrument not 
being duly stamped, he shall incur a fine 


of £10.” The responsibility of a secretary 
in this matter is similar to that of the 
Registrar of Joint-stock Companies, and 
it was established in 1888, in the case of 
Rex v. Registrar of Joint-stock Companies, 
relating to the refusal of the registrar to 
file a contract on the ground that it was 
insufficiently stamped, that the proper 
mode of questioning the legality of his 
refusal was to present the contract for 
the adjudication of the commissioners 
under Section 12 of the Stamp Act, and 
an application for a mandamus against 
the registrar was accordingly refused. 

In the case of a transfer of shares or 
stock, or marketable securities, if a sum 
less than the market value is shown as 
the consideration for the transfer, or if 
in the opinion of the secretary there is 
any doubt as to the sufficiency of the 
stamp thereon, it is desirable that he 
should, in every case, request the person 
lodging the transfer to obtain the opinion 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
ie. the transfer should be adjudicated. 
It is provided by Sub-section (2) of Sec- 
tion 74 of the Finance Act, 1910, that no 
transfer made by way of gift inter vivos 
shall be deemed to be duly stamped 
unless an adjudication stamp has been 
obtained, and accordingly tbe secretary 
of a company is in a position to refuse to 
register such a transfer unless it bears an 
adjudication stamp. If the transfer is 
stamped ad valorem duty upon the 
market value of the shares transferred, 
there is practically no risk in accepting 
the transfer for registration, and the 
secretary can obtain the adjudication 
stamp later i$ required. All transfers of 
shares for a nominal consideration should 
be subjected to the closest scrutiny , and 


. if the secretary has the slightest doubt 


about the correctness of the considera- 
tion, he should insist on adjudication. 


The Secretary as Director 
The practice, not uncommon, for a 
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secretary to hold also the position of 
director in the same company is, in 
general, open to objection. The fiduciary 
position of director as a controller of the 
business, and as a trustee for the com- 
pany, is distinct from that of the secre- 
tary, who is an officer of the company, 
but not a trustee in a directorial sense. 
In the case of a company registered under 
the Companies Acts, the matter is gov- 
erned by the articles of association, and 
if these provide that a director may hold 
any other office under the company in 
conjunction with the office of director, 
and on such terms as to remuneration 
- and otherwise as the directors may 
ariange, the position would be regular- 
ised, but the provision is not desirable. 
It is well settled that acceptance by a 
_ director of an incompatible office vacates 
his directorship. The point at issue js 
whether a secretaryship is an “ office 
incompatible " with a directorship. By a 
recent decision of Judge Cooper in the 
City of London Court, where the plain- 
tiff, who held the positions both of 
director and of secretary to the company 
in question, and who was suimg for salary 
in the latter capacity, it was held that he 
was not entitled to preferential treatment 
before debenture holders, inasmuch as he 
was not a servant of the company. 


Personal Qualities ° 
It will be admitted that an office which 


combines sound technical knowledge with 
the heavy legal responsibilities outlined 
above, is no sinecure. But still further 
qualities are required of the successful 
secretary. In his position as “holder of 
secrets " of the board room, of the corre- 
spondence, and of the accounts, he must 
to the last degree be trustworthy. As 
the executive officer of the company, he 
will have endless opportunities of using 
discretion and judgment in disposing of 
the many matters too small or of too 
frequent occurrence to occupy the time 
of the board of directors, who will appre- 
ciate the initiative and quickness of deci- 
sion which can settle these affairs with- 
out their interference. In order that the 
system of the company’s office may run 
smoothly and ‘efficiently, the secretary 
himself must be methodical and orderly. 
Above all, in his dealings both with the 
directors and the staff, he will need to 
cultivate tact and broadmindedness , 
while, as their intermediary, he is largely 


responsible for maintaining equable 
relations between employers and 
employed. 


While the number of those entering the 
profession increases yearly, the prizes 
remain few, and are only to be won by 
those who, semper vigilans, mse above 
mediocrity not only by acquiring special- 
ised knowledge, but by developing the 
essential qualities of the successful 
secretary. 


. The Administration of Trade Unions 


ONSIDERABLE comment has been 

aroused by a recent after-dinner speech 
by Sir R Burton Chadwick Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, which 
contained the following passage— 

I feel that the time has come when we must know 
more about the whole administration of our trade 
unions. We must know why it is that a good 
workman, 1f he chooses, cannot work as hard as he 
likes, produce as much as he can, thereby earning 
for himself a higher wage, and by his greater output 
cheapening the cost ot the article he 1s producing 


and so enable the trader to compete in the world's 
markets 


We must know what share of responsibility lies 
with the administration of this huge combine of 
labour, when in the first six months of this year we 
lose 7,500,000 days in stnkes We must know 
whether it is in the interest of the community that 
trade unionism has become a great political 
organisation, and whether it 1s for their good that 
members are compelled to contnbute to the political 
funds whether they agree or not with the political 
doctnne of their union. 


Sir Burton Chadwick emphatically de- 
clared that he was speaking entirely on his 
own responsibility, and not in any way 
representing the views of the Government. 


Should Cheques Be Stamped? 


By H. J. FELrs, B.A., F.R.Econ.S. 


‘ae does not seem any other 
reason for the stamping of cheques 
except the insatiable thirst of the Trea- 
sury for revenue-producing instruments. 
Historically considered, it is common 
knowledge that the cheque has a statu- 
tory definition under the Bills of Exchange 
Act of 1882, as being a “ Bill of Exchange 
drawn on: a banker payable on demand.” 
By the Stamp Act of 189r, bills payable 
on demand were subject to a fixed duty 
of one penny irrespective of the amount 
drawn; and except for a proposal, 
almost unanimously opposed, to increase 
the duty in 1902, this fixed charge 
remained till the Finance Act of 1918, 
when the roo per cent increase was 
imposed. It was solely due to the 
patriotic desire of the nation to shoulder 
patiently all burdens imposed on it by 
the Treasury that an opposition as great 
ànd as successful as that of 1902 did not 
arise. 


Exemption from Duty 


There are, it must be remembered, 
certain exemptions from duty on bills 
or orders payable on demand, as, for 
instance, in the payment of money out 
of a public account by an officer of a 
public department, and concerning stamp 
duties on agreements generally, a very 
liberal interpretation has always been 
given to the permission for exemption 
granted to such as encourage trade 
generally. Hence no stamp is necessary to 
legalise agreements for the sale of goods. 

. It would thus seem that all forms of 
agreement are considered prima facie as 
suitable for stamp duty, and that from 
this principle exemptions are allowed. 
If, therefore, the ordinary course of 
rade is regarded as a field in which 


stamp duties should not apply, it seems 
a paradox that the culminating trans- 
action representing the transfer of goods in 
another form should be thus penalised. 

The question can be considered from 
the point of view of monetary theory. 
The ideal conditions for a monetary 
system in an advanced economic civilisa- 
tion are a maximum of the total quantity 
in existence on deposit and a minimum 
in circulation. 

This is not an academic proposition, 
but is substantiated by the following 
notice displayed in Scotch banks at the 
outbreak of the War. ' Customers are 
reminded that only small sums of cash 
are actually required for ordinary pur- 
poses. Cheques should therefore be used 
for making payments to the utmost 
extent possible.” 


Capital for Trade Needs 


‘The present position with regard to 
these factors has been pertinently sum- 
marised by Sir Drummond Fraser. He 
estimates that as a result of the present 
twopenny impost on cheques, there is a 
superfluous amount of ready cash in the 
form of notes to the amount of {100,000,000 
which is unproductively wandering through 
the economic maze The banks have 
lodged securities with the Treasury as a 
set-off to these notes. If such notes were 
not needed for use, then these securities 
would be returned to the banks, who 
could realise them to meet the monetary 
demands of trade This is a strong argu- 
ment for the reduction of the stamp duty, 
but its abolition would have still greater 
effects. 


Reasons for Encouraging Cheques 
The obvious truth is that people are 
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paying small bills with ready cash, and 
that shopkeepers are keeping more cash 
_in the till for change requirements. This 
is the result of the extra penny on cheques. 
If there were no charge on cheques, there 
would be still less money in circulation 
and still more on deposit. Moreover, the 
expenses now incidental to the use of 
cheques would not be recorded as part of 
the expenses of running a business, but 
would appear in the profit and loss 
account, and a certain amount would go 
to the Treasury as income tax. 

It is to be remembered that large 
numbers of small tradesmen who have 
no proper method of book-keeping, even 
if they have any method at all, are accus- 
tomed to regard their banker as their 
book-keeper, and their pass book gives 
them some idea of their modes of expendi- 
ture. Nowadays they draw out a lump 
sum in anticipation of a variety of de- 
mands which they do not record. Their 
crude book-keeping is therefore no longer 
pursued; and if they also no longer pay 
in all cash received, but keep it to 
pay out for debts incurred, the astute 
income tax authority will be none the 
wiser and his department possibly the 
poorer. 

Of all the modes of payment, both past 


and present, that of payment by cheque 
is the most convenient, the most expedi- 
tious, and the most advantageous. 


Banks and Wages Payments 


People should be taught to use banks, 
and the ideal would be for all wages to 
be paid by an entry in a man’s banking 
account. How many hours of time spent, 
in the transfer of cash would be avoided. 
How many tons of metal would cease 
from being transported weekly. 

Small accounts are even now encour- 
aged, though years ago it was considered 
bad form to draw a cheque for less than 
£5. In fact, a bank was once opened for 
the express purpose of changing cheques 
of small amounts such as 2s. xod. or 
3s. 5d. Many accounts are assuredly not 
now opened by customers who can at 
best have but a small deposit, solely 
because they have no desire to give away 
twopence or even a penny when they have 
to make some little financial transaction. 

Abroad, efforts are being made to 
popularise the cheque. We who have, 
so far, with America (where, by the way, 
cheques are not stamped) led the way in 
their use, could go one step farther and 
retain our leadership by the introduction 
of free cheques. 


Public and Private Companies 


CCORDING to a report of companies 
issued last month by the Board of 
Trade, the total number registered in Eng- 
land at 31st December, 1923, was 81,620, 
with a paid-up capital “amounting to 
£3,941,610,713, compared with 77,069 in the 
preceding year, with £3,862,898,212 of paid- 
up capital In Scotland the number of 
companies on the register at the end of 
1923 was 6,310, with paid-up capital of 
£323,750,754, compared with 6,135 com- 
panies and £317,887,625 of paid-up capital 

at 31st December, 1922. 
) 


The total number of private companies 
on the register at 31st December, 1923, was 
77,481, of which 72,138 were in England, 
the remainder in Scotland. 

The total number of companies registered 


dn England and Scotland had decreased from 


8,495 1n 1922 to 8,466 in 1923, the total 
nominal capital from  £1r31,729,895 to 
£113,944,466, and the average amount of 
the nominal capital from £15,506 to £13,459. 
Out of the 8,466 companies registered in 
1923, 7,999 were registered as private 
companies. 


Changes in Trade and Exchange 
With Central America 


By W. F. SPALDING 


Author of “ Foreign Exchange and Foreign 


Bills," “ A Primer of Exchange,” “ Eastern Exchange, 


Currency, and Finance,” “ The Functions of Money," “ Bankers’ Credits,” 
“ London Money Market," etc. 


PAIS ——————S RPRRRERRPRRPRRRRRRERRRRRRRRRRRRREA 


i There have been important changes in the location of markets in Central America since the war. 
i British trade has suffered in consequence, and the baffling fluctuations of the exchanges have added to 
i the perplexities of our exporters. The position is fully explained in this article, which gives important 
i advice to those trading with the Central American Republics. 
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HE writer, whose business brings 

him into contact with traders of 
almost every country, frequently has to 
listen to tales of tribulation and woe 
caused by unstable exchanges. He is 
often told that if the foreign exchanges 
were but moderately free from fluctua- 
tions the merchant class would be able 
to accomplish what the politicians think 
is so easy a task—to wit, the expansion 
of our overseas trade. Banking, in a 
sense, was never more complicated than 
it is to-day, but one does agree that the 
position of the trader is also very diffi- 
cult. To the chances and changes of 
markets, those who are responsible for 
fostering the export and import trade of 
the country are constantly faced with 
heavy risks caused by fluctuating ex- 
changes, and nowadays business opera- 
tions all too frequently become converted 
into transactions wherein neither expert 
opinion can guide nor caution protect thc 
shipper. 


New Aspect of Central American 

Markets 

Possibly there is no part of the world 
with which it is more hard to carry on 
a profitable trade than with Central 
America, and one of the main reasons is 
found in the vagaries of exchange. Before 
the war, exchanges were comparatively 
stable, and with ordinary care it was 


XI 18—4 


possible to carry on business without 
unduc risk. The exchange was based on 
sterling, and traders werc thus able to 
calculate with a fair degrec of accuracy 
the out-turn of their proposed shipments. 
After the war, exchanges, principally duc 
to the over-issue of inconvertible paper 
money, broke away and became entirely 
divorced from sterling, and now we find 
that the exchange quotations do not 
represent the relative contents of the 


‘standard monetary units of the respective 


countries, but are arbitrary rates fixed 
by Government decrees as the exchange 
value of the paper currency. The trouble 
has not ended there. Those trading with 
Central America in several cases have 
found that an entirely new aspect has 
come over markets. The writer 1s asked 
why it is that there is not the same 
demand for British products, and he will 
endeavour to explain the reasons. 


Ecuador's Attempt to Peg Exchanges 


Let us take the Republic of Ecuador, 
which was fogmerly the chief source of 
the world's cocoa supply. So bad had 
the exchange become in 1922, that in 
June of that year the Government took 
control and -endeavoured to peg ex- 
changes, and they had a curious way of 
trying to accomplish their object They 
decided to take as a basis for the rates 
of exchange for foreign currercies to be 
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quoted, the price at which their main 
product, cocoa, was quoted in the New 
York and London markets. The Ecua- 
doran Consuls in the respective centres 
were given the duty of cabling the ruling 
quotations for cocoa in their markets 
from time to time. The Government's 
Exchange Committee then fixed a rate 
in sucres (pronounced “ sookrays") to 
the American dollar. Having arrived at 
this rate, they then multiplied it by the 
exchange between New York and London, 
the result, plus a small margin, was sub- 
sequently given out as the official ex- 
change rate. It was hard enough for 
bankers and exchange brokers to under- 
stand the rate, but it must have been a 
thousand times more so for the trader. 
Exchange from sucres into sterling was 
frequently based on its comparative valuc 
in the New York market. For example, 
given a rate of 3.60 sucres to the American 
dollar and a New York rate on London 
of $4 for £1, two points were added for 
tolerancia (or risk), and the result was a 
so-called “legal” rate of exchange of 
14.50 sucres to the pound sterling. 


Effect of West African Competition 


Things moved more or less satisfactorily 
for a time, then another factor entered 


into the business, this time due to a, 


change in the location of trade. Ecuador 
found West Africa entering into com- 


petition with her in the cocoa market. . 


Some twenty-five years ago the quantity 
of cocoa produced in British West Africa 
was negligible, but to-day she has ousted 
Ecuador from pride of plate, and British 
West Africa is now the chief source of 
supply. So rapidly has her trade in this 
product advanced that she has hit Ecua- 
dor very seriously in what was the chief 
article of export to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. Nowadays Ecuador 
cannot compete with British West Africa 
either in the matter of price or of prompt- 


ness of supply. Rapidity and a reason- 
able cost of transport are of necessity the 
chief factors in the business. Cocoa 
arrives much more speedily from British 
West Africa, and the freight on the 
African supply is, of course, very much 
lower than on cocoa from Ecuador. Not 
only has the Central American cocoa to 
bear a considerably higher freight charge 
owing to the greater distance from 
Europe, but the comparatively heavy 
Panama Canal duties are also a serious 
factor in the price. Trade with the United 
Kingdom and Europe has thus fallen 
away badly, and Ecuador has had to find 
other and more profitable markets. Not 
unnaturally, she has turned to the United 
States, and the bulk of her shipments are 
now reaching San Francisco from Guaya- 
quil In the circumstances, the working 
of the fixed exchange by degrees became 
rather a dead letter, and attention had 
to be given to the rate ruling between the 
new trading centre and Central America. 
On 2rst October, 1924, the Exchange 
Committee ceased to function, and the 
most important rate of exchange is now 
the sucre-dollar rate. When the change 
was made, the market rate for U.S. 
dollars in Guayaquil, the chief trading 
centre and port of Ecuador, was 5 sucres 
to the dollar; the New York-London 
rate for cable transfers was then quoted 
$4.59 to the £r, and the rate for sterling 
in Guayaquil at 23 sucres to the £1. 


Central America and the Dollar 
Exchange 

The American dollar is a very old token 
coin which has always been accepted by 
traders and the public throughout Central 
America; and, as they all use the 
decimal system, the change was not 
unwelcome, as it is very much- easier for 
all classes to make their calculations from 
sucres to American dollars instead of 
having to convert into sterling. As it is, 


at the present time, practically all the 
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Central American States, which are gen- 
erally understood to include those re- 
publics south of Mexico as far as the 
Panama Canal, and the three northern 
republics of South America, namely, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, readily 
work exchange with the U.S.A. dollar. 
In fact, all their currencies are more or 
less based on the U.S. dollar, with the 
exception of that of Venezuela, which 
bases its currency on the franc. 


The Trade Tendency 


Practically all the native products find 
a ready market in the U.S.A., and the 
finance of all the crops has of late months 
been done on the basis of the American 
dollar rate. The tendency at the present 
time is to rely more and more upon the 
U.S.A. for trade. Apart from cocoa, the 
Americans are taking a prominent part 
in the coffee trade with the various 
Central American States. It is shipped 
.in large quantities to San Francisco; 
and, as evidence of the importance the 
U.S.A. is attaching to the development 
of trade with Central America, it may be 
said that several of the American houses 
have lately developed a tendency to take 
a controling interest in the coffee 
plantations. 


British Textile Trade Affected 


It is an old axiom that exports pay for n 


imports, and the trade between the 
Central American States and the U.S.A. 
affords a striking example of the saying. 
A large mercantile business is developing 
between the various countries, and 
America’ is sending growing quantities 
of textiles to Central and South America 
as an offset to her imports of cocoa and 
coffee. She is thus cutting into the textile 
trade of the United Kingdom, and to a 
certain extent the Central Americans find 
the U.S.A. products cheaper, cost of 
transport being so very much less than 
from England. 


Venezuelan Trade with England 


Venezuela apparently still finds it 
profitable to export a good deal of her 
native products to the United Kingdom 
&nd the Continent, and that country 
seems less under the influence of the 
U.S.A. than are the other neighbouring 
republics. She also imports large quanti- 
ties of textiles from England, and many 
of her merchants now pay regular visits 
to England for the purpose of buying our 
manufactures; others have established 
agencies on this side for the same purpose 


"It behoves English traders, then, to do 


all they can to foster this business and 
to ensure that America does not capture 
the market in the same way as she has 
done in other centres. 


Effect of European Currency 

Instability 

One important reason for the Central 
American States turning to the U S.A. 
has undoubtedly been the want of 
stability in European currencies; the 
rapidly fluctuating exchange for francs, 
lire, and marks has led dealers to prefer 
the American market with its stable 
monetary unit. The considered opinion 
of responsible persons, however, 1s that, 
once the pound sterling has recovered to 
something like the old parity with thc 
American dollar, the influence of the 
U.S.A. in trade and its fnance will 
diminish. 


Advice to Traders 


In conclusion, a few words of advice 
may be given concerning trading opera- 
tions with Cer&ral America. Before orders 
are executed, care should be taken to find 
out whether the prospective importer of 
British produce and manufactures 1s 
known to one of the banks established 
there. If the buyer is known to the 
banks and is a man of good repute, it is 
not a difficult matter to obtain advances 
on the usual basis against the relative 
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documents covering shipments It must 
not be forgotten, however, that some 
parts, more particularly Ecuador, have 
suffered and are still suffering somewhat 
severely from the trade slump following 
the post-war boom period. 


Points on Bills 


Most of the ex-enemy countries, as 
well as the Scandinavian and some of the 
Latin countries, except France and Italy, 
appear now to be drawing their bills of 
exchange in American dollars, and the 
proceeds received in Central America are 
then remitted to New York, either for 
the account of the Continental bank 
which had negotiated the bills, or for the 
account of the remitter. 

Bils of exchange drawn on Central 
America are seldom drawn for longer 
periods than ninety days' sight. Nearly 
all documentary bills for textiles are 
drawn at a usance of from thirty to 
ninety days, but sometimes it is the 


a 


practice to draw bills in a series, con- 
sisting of 30, 60, and go days’ sight bills. 
Occasionally bills at a longer date are 
drawn; but this is only where a client has 
been established for a number of years. 

Another point is this. The protesting 
of bills for non-payment or non-accept- 
ance is only undertaken in exceptional 
circumstances, and only then provided 
it is in accordance with local custom. 
In Columbia, for instance, a recent decree 
has been issued making it compulsory to 
protest unpaid or unaccepted drafts, 
unless the bank is definitely instructed 
not to do so by the remitter. 

It need hardly be urged that those 
intending to enter the Central American 
trade should make themselves thoroughly 
well acquainted with the markets. In 
this connection it should be noted that 
all the banks trading with Central and 
South America now have well-equipped 
information departments, and full details 
will be furnished readily on application. 


o 


British Trade With Central Europe 


The Prague Samples Fair 


URING the first mne months of last ? 


year, Czecho-Slovakia imported from 
Great Britain goods to the value of (in round 
figures) £2,200,200 Her exports ın the same 
period amounted to £6,910,000. It is true 
that as à debtor country, Czecho-Slovakia 
has much more to export than to import 1n 
her trade with this country, but British 
manufacturers would probably find it to 
their advantage to pay greater attention to 
the Czecho-Slovalaan market. 

The Prague International Fair, to be held 
from 22nd to 29th March next, affords a 
convenient opportunity of advertising British 
special products suitable for the trade of 
Central Europe. A French section held at 
the last Fair proved very successful, and the 


! 


organisation of a British section would be 
welcomed 

In this connection 11 is of interest to note 
that considerable reduction 1s 1n contempla- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia’s import duties 
levied on textile and other special machines 
for various industries not manufactured in 
Czecho-Slovakia ] 

A feature of the forthcoming Fair will be 
a special exhibition illustrative of the pro- 
gress of the radio industry and of broad- 
casting in Central Europe. Simultaneously, 
a congress of radio amateurs will be held at 
Prague, and British manufacturers of wire- 
less apparatus are invited to take advantage 
of this opportunity of making known their 
specialities. 


The Master Mind - 


By ARTHUR O. RICHARDSON 
Author of “Forging Ahead,” “The Power of Advertising," elc. 


RR 


“Just in the same way as when the vocalist succeeds in reaching high notes there is a sympathetic 
movement of the head and the body automatically reaches to its greatest height, so when a man's 
intellect makes its greatest effort every muscle of body and brain acts in sympathy to support him.” 


LLLI ND P———————— 


MERICAN insurance actuaries re- 
cently published some rather start- 
ling figures, showing the prospects of a 
hundred average young men of the age 
of 25 starting out in business. These 
statistics reveal that forty years later 
thirty-six of the hundred will be dead 
and the survivors, now 65 years of age, 
will include fifty-four financially depend- 
ent on relatives or charity. In the remain- 
ing ten, there will be five who are barely 
able to make their own living, four who 
are well-to-do, and one rich. 


Four Well-to-do, One Rich ! 


The fact that so many young men start 
well and finish lamely demonstrates in 
- the most forcible way how essential it is 
to recognise that education at school or 
college is but one phase in the training 
men must undergo if they mean to win 
through to the uplands of success and 
achieve distinction in the 
endeavour. 

The problem every man has to deal 
with 1n one form or another, at one time 
or another, is “How shall I mould my 
life ? "—that life which in itself is not a 
complete gift. Sooner or later there 
comes into the soul the longing for more 
inspiration, more permanent splendour 
of life. How, then, can we unite and 
bend all our powers to a common achieve- 
ment—how can we give greater height 
to our personality ? 

It 1s so easy to start well and to nego- 
tiate the first few obstacles, but it is the 
ability to finish that counts. ‘Power to 
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see it through means that, in addition to 
education, enthusiasm, ambition, you 
must train the mind to think, to form 
accurate judgments, to master funda- 
mentals, to assimilate commercial and 
professional knowledge, and to become 
more and more efficient not only with the 
aid of your own experiences, but by 
borrowing from the experience of others 


Youth's Account in the Bank of Life 


The mistake so many men make is that 
they open an account in the Bank of Life 
with substantial credits in the form of a 
good education, courage, eagerness, zeal, 
fervency of spirit, and a cheerful view- 
point; and as soon as a feeling of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance 1s acquired, 
they stop paying in and commence heavy 
operations on the other side. 

As I write there comes to my mind a 
vigorous-brained young man who went 
to a public school and then to a univer- 
síty. Loaded with prizes and honours, 
and gifted with intellectual vision, he 
started out to win fame 1n the world of 
commerce. He applied for many positions 
—secretarial posts, sales management, 
factory control—but in the final test he 
was always Waten by men who had 
better answers to two questions: (r) 
What are your special qualifications for 
this particular work ? (2) What experi- 
ence have you had ? 

After much fruitless job-hunting, the 
knowledge came to him that the univer- 
sity education was a good beginning, 
a as it had not given him a course in 
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experience, be would have to pass other 
tests and other examinations, that he 
would have to start on a lower rung of 
the ladder and, if he was to reach the 
goal of his ambition, he would have to 
train his faculties to understand and 
grapple with many big problems which 
were new to him. 

Intellectual vision is a mighty asset 
Strengthen it with a wide general know- 
ledge of men and affairs, human under- 
standing, analytical judgment, organising 
ability, calm fortitude in undertaking 
risks and seemg them through, and as 
the mind gains in knowledge, efficiency, 
and the power of concentration and 
penetration, it will dominate the minds 
of other men and influence their desires, 
their thoughts, their decisions. 


A Battle of Minds 


The effort to win the mastery in the 
fight for success 1s becoming more and 
more a battle of minds. 

A man’s mental power develops and 
grows only in proportion to the strength 
he employs against difficulties and the 
ability he shows in overcoming resistance. 
Eucken tells us that "the very fact of 
grappling with destiny already serves to 
relieve the pressure of its iron hand.” 

Aim to make your mind the “cold, 
clear logic machine? that Huxley says 
human minds should be. Keep your® 
mind always active in some definite 
direction. Keep some unsolved problem 
always before your mund's eye, and per- 
severe with it until the light breaks 
through some aperture and reveals the 
answer. A 

Go on for ever learning and probing, 
creating new forces of progress, and 
shapıng the mind for bigger tasks 

You give a part of each day to eating, 
drinking, and sleeping. Even if you have 
to borrow heavily from the hours devoted 
to these duties, give some part of each 
day to mental development, to broaden- 


power of assimilation. 


ing your outlook, to finding some new 
treasure in wisdom and understanding. 


Choose Your Books Wisely 


Read much, but be wise in the choice 
of your books. 

Books and printed lectures have placed 
university education within the easy 
reach of every man and woman in the 
land. Thomas Carlyle declared that “ the 
modern university is a university of 
books"; and H. G. Wells, wntmg in 
1921, said: ' In future, the basic instru- 
ment of instruction will be not a course 
of lectures, but a book." Continuing, 
Mr Wells said: “ The frank recognition 
of the book and not the lecturer as the 
substantial basis of instruction opens up 
a large and interesting range of possi- 
bilities. It releases the process of learn- 
ing from its old servitude to place and 
time. It is no longer necessary for a 
student to go to a particular room at a 
particular hour to hear the golden words 
drop from the lips of a particular teacher. 
The young man who reads at eleven 
o'clock in the morning in luxurious 
rooms in Trmity College, Cambridge, 
wil! have no very marked advantage over 
another young man, employed dunng 
the day, who reads at eleven o'clock in a 
bed-sitting room in Glasgow." 

It is a fundamental law of life that all 
a man reads and learns, and thinks, 
gradually becomes a part of him. The 
chief characteristic of the mind ıs its 
Truth comes to a 
man through thought. 

From reading and study, the mind 
receives presentations which pass through 
the higher mental processes and become 
the chief force in shaping character. The 
result is the continual enrichment of 
personality. 


The Influence of a Good Book 


There is a story taken from life of a 
boy who became addicted to trashy books 
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and cheap cigarettes to such a degree 
that ,his parents despaired of diverting 
his interest into any useful channel. 
One day a librarian who had noted his 
love for detective stories, asked him if he 
had read Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Story 
of a Bad Boy, adding, as a recommenda- 
tion, “it is one of the finest detective 
stories ever written." The boy read the 
book, liked it, and asked for more. 
Gradually the librarian began to feed the 
lad with better books and, being a field 
lecturer in geology, he talked on the 
subject in a way that won the boy's 
' amazed interest. The boy of yester year, 
once absorbed in trashy literature, is 
to-day a professor of geology in a great 
university. 

The capacity was there, and but for 
the happy intervention of the kind- 
hearted and observant librarian, who 


turned the mind’s direction at a critical 


moment, and gave the lad encourage- 
ment, confidence, and a new interest in 
life, a disaster would have resulted. The 
boy's work on the great canvas of life 
would have been a daub instead of a 
masterpiece. 


Build "Up Self-Confidence 


, Build up a mountain of confidence and 
self-rehance in your mind that will rise 
triumphant above the morning mists of 
doubts. 

All power of action comes from the 
mind and from the will which directs the 
mind. 

According to Bergson, “ Life is mind 
and is the architect of living beings.” 
He argues, further, that this mind or will 
which we feel in ourselves, purposing and 
achieving new things, is the real creative 
force of the world. “ Every human work 
in which there is invention, every volun- 
tary act in which there is freedom, every 
movement of an organism that manifests 
spontaneity brings something new into 
the world.” 


The higher the degree of ascendancy 
gained by man over his mind, the more 
resolute his will-power, the easier will he 
find it to grapple with his own life and 
with life’s many complex problems. He 
will win more and more self-control, and 
as mind-mastership comes to him, the 
shadows and doubts, the fears and 
hesitancy will pass away. 


The Enemy Within the Gates 


Man is continually at war not with the 
enemy outside his gates, but with the 
enemy of doubt that is within him—the 
enemy that causes him to waver, to wait, 
and postpone his good resolutions. The 
mind gives birth to noble aims or aspira- 
tions, but they are continually in con- 
flict with external circumstances. The 
road to hell, we are told, 1s paved with 
good intentions. 


‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves that we are underlings 


There is a story of a poet who had a 
dream in which he was ruined by a veiled 
figure. He dreamed that he made a for- 
tune and the veiled figure snatched it 
from him, that he won fame and the 
veiled figure turned it to disgrace. The 
veiled figure spoiled the taste of his food, 
abashed him in company, and on his 
wedding day stopped the mouth of the 
priest, crying “I forbid the banns.” 
“Who are you?” cried the frightened 
poet, tearing away the veil—and lo! the 
face of the stranger was his own. 

More often than not the fears that 
haunt men and delay their progress are 
the offspring of their own imagination. 


When Pessintism Becomes Impossible 


Once a man gets a complete measure 
of confidence in his own ability, he will 
radiate cheerfulness, success, optimism. 
It is impossible for the man who believes 
in his own capabilities to be a pessimist 

He will begin well and move forward 
with giant strides from success to success. 
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He will be proud of his initial success, but 
he will know that there are greater heights 
beyond, and so he will go on again with 
singleness of purpose and more determina- 
tion. The half-way success, once his 
objective, is now only a stage on the 
journey. 

His mind has grown, his vision has 


broadened, and he knows that he 1s gain-- 


ing control over the weaker will, the puny 
obstacles, and the darkness that once 
overshadowed his understanding. The 
word “‘ impossible," which once thundered 
in his ears, has fallen to a hoarse whisper 
to which he pays no heed; his imagina- 
tion has wings powerful enough to defy 


the storm and to carry him over oceans 
of doubt; he has the spirit of the falcon, 
the heart of the lion, the wealth of mind 
which wisdom teaches us 1s the onl ae 
wealth. 

He has worked to make his mind a 
masterpiece; he is reaping what he has 
sown, and as he gathers in the fruits of 
his labour, he will know the joy of vic- 
tory—the victory that comes from tena- 
cious endeavour. 

For the rest, I can only say with 
Plotinus: “ The doctrine serves to point 
the way and guide the traveller; the 
vision, however, is for him who wil 
see it." 


Brighter Bank Publicity 


ANK advertising m this country is so 

conspicuously formal, dignified, and 
“ dry-as-dust " that any attempt to break 
away from tradition in this respect 1s rote- 
worthy. The bankers’ problem is to infuse 
human interest mto their announcements 
without the sacrifice of dignity and prestige. 
This is admirably done in a series of attrac- 
tively tinted folders recently issued by the 
publicity department of the Westmmster 
Bank, which describe the various facilities 
and advantages offered to its customers in 
a very interesting and agreeable style. It 1s 
a fact that many banking clients, often with 
quite considerable accounts, are frequently 
totally 1gnorant of mmportant services which 


the modern bank is well prepared to render 
them. The folders will therefore serve the 
double purpose of getting new business from 
both present and prospective customers 
In America, as is well known, the leading 
banks freely make use of the “ human 
interest " appeal in their publicity The 
current American Management Review states 
that one of the most successful campaigns 
in banking advertising was a humorous, 
whimsical, httle series of character sketches 
efrom the cashier's window, bringing out the 
points of service offered by the bank as they 
were being used by “ just people "—the sort 
of people that O Henry loved to write 
about. 


A Good Order 


R. THOMAS DIXON, managing 
director of Dixon's Westend Adver- 
tismg Agency, Ltd, states that he has just 
booked for his clients, the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co., Ltd , an order amounting to over 
£6,000 for a series of consecutive pages "y 


one of the shilling illustrated weeklies. This 
is probably the largest order ever placed by 
one advertiser for this class of advertising, 
and he asks: “ What could be more con- 
vincing of the new spirit of confidence that 
exists so far as the future is concerned ? ” 


iS How To Keep Fit 


Five Minutes a Day for Health’s Sake 


By Lizor. J. P. MULLER 


Principal of the Muller Institute of Physical Culture, und Author of * My System,” 
“The Daily Five Minutes,” elc. 
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CERTAIN philosopher and writer 

of old once said. “ When a man 
has attained the age of forty, he is either 
an idiot or his own doctor." We wiser 
people of to-day probably think that old 
philosopher had a bee in his bonnet, or 
else was referring strictly to the times in 
which he lived. 

However, if we substitute the term 
* health adviser" for doctor, Í am of 
opinion that the saying is perfectly 
capable of being applied to-day. 

We can all be our own health advisers 
to a very large extent, and though there 
are times when the doctor is invaluable, 
and when it is judicious to take medicine 
oneself and humane' to give it to others, 
there is one subject which occupies—or 
should occupy—our minds every day. 
That subject is the problem of keeping 
fit ! 


That ‘‘ Out of Sorts ’’ Feeling 


I'say it should occupy our thoughts for 
this reason, that illness and what we call 


that “ out of sorts” feeling is really the- 


result of our many transgressions against 
the laws of health. 

We go on from one neglect to another 
until we have stored up a series of small 
troubles which, in the end, rebound upon 
our heads, and we are “laid up." But 
while it is easy to point this out, and 
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The health of the business man is his greatest asset, and therefore we make no apology for intro- 

ducing this series of physical exercises by Lieut. Muller, the famous Swedish athlete, into a magazine 

for business men. Without physical fitness, the highest personal efficiency is unattainable, and 

without systematic exercise of the body in fresh air, physical fitness cannot be preserved. The 

exercises given below are simple in nature, involve no apparatus, and will take but very little time. 

Regularly practised, they will confer very great benefits on all; and they cannot possibly harm any- 
one, not even the oldest reader. Try them for a month and test the results yourself. 
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easy, also, to understand why we become 
“seedy,” the problem of how to avoid it 
is very perplexing to the majority of 
people. 

For all our modernity, and actually 
because of it, we have allowed ourselves 
to become slack in our habits. There are 
so many conveniences to hand for one 
thing and another that the necessity for 
much bodily exertion has greatly de- 
creased. 


Cheapest Insurance in the World 


Our civilisation has given us many 
things that we did not possess before, 
but there is one thing it has not given us, 
and that is fitness. Why? 

Science, with all its medical learning, 
cannot attend to us individually, yet 1t is 
upon each one of us personally that our 
own fitness depends. If you felt out of 
sorts and went to your doctor, he would, 
no doubt, get you feeling well again after 
a time, but you would never know how 
soon you migbt have to visit him again. 
In short, you have no personal insurance 
against unfitness. Yet that insurance is 
the cheapest in the world. It costs you 
just five minutes of your time each day ! 


Don't Hold Your Breath 


Now, my Daily Five Minutes System 
for Keeping Fit consists of ten exercises, 
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five of which are performed slowly, and 
the other five quickly. You yourself time 
the exercises by means of breathing, and, 
in fact, I consider the subject of correct 
breathing so important that it figures 
largely in all my systems. I find that the 
majority of people have a habit of hold- 
ing their breath when making any exer- 
tion. I cannot too strongly emphasise the 
harmfulness of such a course, for it often 
produces faintness, and imposes a great 
strain on the internal organs, especially 
the heart. 

Therefore, in carrying out the exercises 
of my system, which will be explained 
during the course of these articles, the 
breathing part of ıt ıs as important as the 
other movements, and the full benefit 
will only be derived by conscientiously 
observing it. Empty the lungs properly 
as well as filling them, and you will soon 
notice the difference it makes. 

Six complete respirations are allotted 
to each exercise, a complete respiration 
being a breath in and out of the lungs. 
Stand near an open window and perform 
the movements either first thing in the 
morning or last thing at mght. 





FIG. X 


The First Exercise 


Exercise No. I is a leg-stretching move- 
ment. Take a firm, easy stand with the 
hands on the hips and the trunk in an 


upright position, commence when the 
lungs are empty. NC 

As you inhale, raise the left leg to the 
front and lower it. Then, as you exhale, . 
or breathe out, raise the mght leg and 
lower 1t, keeping the leg stiff all the time. 
Thus it will be seen that you do your 
movements to one full respiration. 

Then proceed with raising the legs side- 
ways, keeping the same breathing time, 
and then raise them also to the rear. 
Get the legs well up—the higher the 
better. 

That completes Exercise 1. Next comes 
a trunk movement. I have purposely 
made my exercises in a definite sequence, 
so that they may be more easily memo- 
rised; and both the five slow and the 
five quick movements take the following 
order: leg exercise, three trunk exercises, 
leg exercise. 

Separate exercises for the arms and 
other limbs do not form part of any of 
my systems (even the leg exercise given 
above is coupled with a special breathing 
movement), for:I believe it is important 
to look after the “inner man" first ; 
therefore, I make the movements com- 
bined. 


The Second Exercise 


The second exercise in my Daily Five 

Minutes System for Keeping Fit needs a 

elittle more attention being paid to detail 
than the stretched-leg movement. 

Place the feet comfortably apart, so 
that they bear an equal weight of the 
body, and allow the arms to hang at the 
sides. 

As you inhale, bend the trunk back- 
wards from the hips and, bending the 
arms, bring them well to the rear, as 
shown in the outline part of the accom- 
panying illustration. This position, as 
can be seen at a glance, allows the lungs 
to expand freely. 

"Then, when your intake of breath is 
complete, commence to exhale, at the 
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same time bringing the body forward so 
that the fingers can touch the floor. If 
you cannot get down so low, go as far as 
possible without bending the knees. You 
will then have completed one full respira- 
tion. 





Fic 2 


From the forward bending position, 
bring the body right back again, inhaling 
the while, and then forward as you 
breathe out. This composite movement is 
performed six times, the time being regu- 
lated by the breathing, which should be 
slow—not too slow, but sufficiently so to 
ensure that the exercise 1s not rushed 
through. 


Ensures a Sound Digestion 


Be careful to keep the head in line withe 
the trunk when bending the body back- 
wards, or you will find that breathing is 
retarded, and it 1s uncomfortable. 

You will also find that there is a 
tendency to bend the knee$ when bend- 
ing to the rear, and care should be taken 
to remedy this, as it tends to render the 
exercise useless. The object of the move- 
ment is to stretch the abdominal muscles 

I may mention here that a large num- 
ber of people are what is called “ muscle 
bound " in that region, and it is undoubt- 
edly a forerunner of poor digestion and 
other things equally unpleasant, and 


while the exercise would benefit those 
who are suffering from this condition, it 
will also keep in tone the organs of those 
persons who are, fortunately, already fit. 


Walking Exercise a Failure 


There 1s a fallacy that walking will cure 
disorders of the abdominal and digestive 
region, but my experience does not point 
that way. There comes to my mind the 
case of a young man who suffered from 
that commonest of complaints—indiges- 
tion—who had been ın the habit of walk- 
ing a number of miles each day He 
arrived home tired out, and thought he 
was doing himself good, but, unfortu- 
nately, 1t did nothing of the kind! What 
he needed was special abdominal exer- 
cise; and, after trying them for a reason- 
able period, he cured himself. 


The Third Exercise 


Sideways bending of the trunk forms 
the third exercise of my system. Stand 
straight, with the heels together and toes 
turned out, allowing the arms to hang by 
the sides. 





FIG 3 


As you inhale—and remember that the 
intake of breath is the signal for the com- 
mencement of the exercise— bend the 
trunk over to the left, keeping it well in 
' 
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line, and not allowing it to sag forwards 
or backwards. As you bend the body, 
slide the left hand down the leg, and 
bring the right arm up in a circle until it 
forms an arch over the head. The posi- 
tion thus attained is shown 1n Fig 3. 

The object of this arm movement is to 
throw more weight over to the left, thus 
helping to stretch the lungs and muscles 
on the right. 

When you have completed the above, 
bend the trunk over to the right, revers- 
ing the arm process and exhaling the 
while. Complete the whole movement 
three times, after the style of an inverted 
pendulum, and you will find yourself with 
the body bent to the right and the lungs 
empty. Now, here comes a pause that 1s 
essential. 


Remain in that position while you fill 
the lungs, and then carry on as before, 
completing the six respirations. The 
object of reversing the breathing process 
1s ‘to give equal exercise to both sides of 
the body, otherwise all the full breaths 
and expansion would occur while the 
trunk was bent to the left. 

I regard this exercise and the one 
following it as most important, because 
they affect parts which are rarely brought 
into play during the prosecution of the 
daily round of work. I am taking, of 
course, the case of the average man—or 
woman, for that matter, because these 
exercises are equally applicable and bene- 
ficial to the fair sex. 


(To be continued) 





Correspondence 
(Continued from page 286) 


The Small Trader 


To THE EDITOR, “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT " 


Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. 
Albert E Bull’s article “ The Weak Spot in 
the Trusts," also the replies from Mr Y. H 
Redrup and Mr. Albert E. Bull 

To my mind, Mr. Redrup seems to forget 
that there are lots of tobacconists—we will 
take this class of trader as an example—who 
could keep their shops open after 8 o'clock 
with good results. 

Why there should be a Shops Act to 
prevent a shopkeeper from selling his goods 
after 8 o'clock—so long as he attends to the 
shop himself and 1s prepared to work the 
extra hours—it 1s difficult to finderstand. 

À workman on the railway and in many 
other trades can work overtime, but the 
shopkeeper is prohibited from domg so, 
although he agrees to dismiss all hus 
assistants at the proper time. 

One could understand a Shops Act which 
prevented an “ employee ” from being forced 
to work longer than a certain number of 


hours per week, but at the same time it 
should be optional If an employee wanted 
to work longer than that certain number of 
hours, he or she should be allowed to do so 
It may be that the employee is in the same 
position as the employer, and would like to 
make a pound or so extra to meet some 
pressing liabihty or to purchase some 
necessity. 

The Shops Act is only a leaf from the 

ebook of State control, and 1s only useful to 
those traders strongly established, and why 
should the destmy of the small trader be 
determined by the large concerns ? 

Take the example of a French café, where 
the proprietor's wife will be on duty from 
6 o'clock in the morning until 2 or 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, after which tme the 
proprietor wil take charge until well after 
midnight. "Very often these cafés are open 
until 2 o'clock ın the morning. Here 1s a 
case of individual éffort—instead of being 


onthe dole Yours faithfully, 


STANLEY ELLIOTT. 
87 SENHOUSE STREET, 
MARYPORT, CUMBERLAND 


How British Trade is Lost and Won 


STIMULATING address on the sub- 

ject “ How Trade has been Obtained 
by the Use of Statistics” was given to a 
recent meeting of the Business Research 
Association by Mr. J. S. M. Ward, head of 
the Intelligence Department of the Federation 
of British Industries. 


The Size of Indian Eggs 


Mr. Ward related several incidents which 
had come within his own experience. A few 
years before the war, the German porcelain 
manufacturers had captured three-quarters 
of the china trade in India by means of an 
alert and intelligent study of the facts. 
They found two markets there: one for a 
good class of china-ware bought by the 
white population, another for a cheaper 
grade used by Eurasians and some other 
natives. These latter had less prejudice in 
favour of British goods than the white 
residents and were, therefore, tackled first. 
The German-investigator then noticed that 
the local eggs were only about half the size 
of European eggs, and that the English egg- 
cups were consequently much too large. He 
persuaded his German employers to make 
and send out to India for sale in the bazaars 
a supply of egg-cups exactly fitting the 
average Indian egg. Starting with these, the. 
German travellers were soon selling break- 
fast services to match the egg-cups, and 
before long tea services and every class of 
china needed. Even the English residents 
had to buy German china, because the 
native servants found the German egg-cups 
so much more convenient. The point to 
notice was that the transference of this large 
market was brought about, first, by an 
analysis of the statistics of imports and con- 
sumption which were available already ; 
and, secondly, by the compilation of new 
statistics, suggested by investigation on the 
spot, on the average size of eggs in different 


districts, and on the approximate number, 
methods, and location of the distributors 
who handled china goods. 


The Burmese Candles 


Another illustration told of the recovery 
by an English firm of candle-makers of a 
considerable trade which they had lost m 
Burma, the dwindling demand for their 
candles being coincident -with an increased 
use of electricity 1n. Rangoon and the big 
towns They were not quite satisfied that 
this was the whole story, and sent a man 
over from Calcutta to investigate. He found 
a large umportation of candles still arriving 
from Japan and Germany, the market for 
them being entirely in the bazaars and not 
the European shops, and the whole demand 
being for a very thin, long candle, greatly 
inferior in burning and lighting capacity to 
those which his firm sent out, but could not 
sell. Further investigation revealed the 
reason : an immense number of candles werc 
lit and burned at the Buddhist pagodas by 
the natives, and only these very thin ones 
could be fixed in the metal frames provided 
for them; while the Burmese women 
insisted on buying for domestic use, candles 
which they could use for the religious pur- 
pose. As a result of this report, the English 

efirm had the wisdom to make a special 
candle suitable for the two uses, and regained 
much of their lost market 


New Manual of Statistics Projected 


The address was followed by the appoint- 
ment of a small committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mre J. Menkin, of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, 
charged with the compilation of a manual 
which should be of great use to business 
men, summarising the information available 
on various subjects and the places where it 
can be found 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By Viscounr BURNHAM, C.H. 


READILY avail myself of the 
opportunity afforded of bringing the 
aims and purpose of the Industrial League 
and Council before 
the large circle of 
those who subscribe 
to such an impor- 
tant magazine as 
BUSINESS ORGAN- 
ISATION, devoted as 
it will be to the 
best interests of 
industry and com- 
merce. 
- < Those best inter- 
Viscount Burnuam, C.H. ests are surely 
involved in the 
desperate need of general goodwill, 
in the vital necessity for co-operation 
among all the various factors in our 
national industries. The Industrial League 
has laboured strenuously in the past to 
lay the solid foundation of a sane and 
healthy relationship between the employer 





and the employee. I know that | speak 
for all the League members and the 
readers of this magazine when I express 
the hope that this essential purpose may 
be further advanced and consolidated in 
the new year before us. 

There never was a time in the whole 
history of the world when the industrialist 
had so much to offer or the world at large 
had so great a need of his services. 

There is a vast demand for everything 
that Europe produces. Given goodwill, 
that demand can be met; distress can 
be relieved ; employment can be widened. 
If we are to obtain the real motive power, 
every class, employer and employed alike, 
must admit the theory of personal respon- 
sibility and must endeavour to fulfil its 
obligations. 

Let us resolve that in this new year we 
shall make a decided effort to obliterate 
the mistakes of the past and profit by 
them in order to mould the future for the 
common good. 


THE REAL WORK OF THE INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE 
By Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bart., C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurer 


HIS being the first occasion upon * 


which the Industrial League appears 
officially in the pages of BUSINESS ORGAN- 
ISATION, it may not be out of place to set 
down one's ideas as to the real nature of 
the work of the League. We exist officially 
to promote the adoption of the Whitley 
Report and to encourage the establish- 
ment of machinery in all trades which will 
enable employers and employed to get 
to know better of each other's aspirations, 
and to improve the relations between 
them. 
I have always held, however, that 
underneath that more formal and definite 


work which is set out in our official 
objects, the League 
was really a great 
national educa- 
tional force, spread- 
ing through contact 
and conference a 
wider and a deeper 
knowledge of the 
problems of indus- 
try. 

The League plat- d 
form has always a — 
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capital xad labour, Conservatives and 
Communists, who can come together and, 


forgetting the asperities of momentary . 


"differences on matters of detail, devote 
themselves most usefully to interesting 
^ discussions on the deeper questions of 
principle and theory underlying all these 
passing controversies. We of this genera- 
tion, having passed through all the varied 
.and trying experiences of the last ten 
= years, are furnished with a mass of 
practical knowledge which fits us to 
. discuss economic questions, always dull 
and dry and difficult, with a far better 
+ understanding than has ever been possible 
in any previous generation. If there is 
anything at all in the idea of industrial 
conciliation it must be based not only 
- on good feeling and confidence, but upon 
knowledge and sound thinking. We have 
knowledge, we have the ability to think, 
and under the auspices of the Industrial 
League we can be invited to think on 
abstract questions of vital importance to 
all of us, and having only indirect relation 
to immediate or detailed differences of 
opinion. 


Wages and Profits 

I have in mind such questions as wages, 
profits, saving, work, consumers, and 
producers. It is the duty of the trade 
unions and of the employers' organisations 
to argue about the rate of wages. It if 
very important in the interests of all of 
us that they should take different views, 
so that out of the argument may come 
wisdom. But the League ignores this 
side of the matter and goes deeper, and 
inquires for the benefit, of the whole 
community into the nature of wages, 
what they are, where they come from, 
how they arise, what are the forces which 
ultimately affect them, who really pays 
them, and so on. Similarly, with regard 
to profits. For political purposes it is 
sufficient for us to know that someone 


has made a profit that can be taxed or 
4 


distributed in one of several ways. But 
as serious citizens, concerned with serious | 
problems, we all of us have a duty to 

educate ourselves as to the real nature of 

profits, how they arise, what relation they 

bear to prices, whether profits come out. 
of wages or wages out of profits, what is 
their effect. upon competition, - whether 
in fact they tend to raise or lower. 
prices. eu 





What is the Nature of Work ? 


These are scientific questions far beyond. 
the ability of most of our grandfathers, | 
but well within our scope, who have not 
only the advantage of sound elementary 
education, but wide personal experience = | 
of these matters from our own observa- TU 
tion in the last few years. 

The subject of saving opens a wide field 
for discussion in the same sort of way. 

Or take work: our minds are so full of |... 
employment and unemployment that we _ 
seldom bother to think about the nature — 
of work. Why do we do it? Is it foro 
our own satisfaction, for the sake of our = 
health ? Is it to make things, or is it tos- 
supply the needs of others? A little 
hard thinking on a problem like this. - 
cannot fail to help each of us to arrive at — . 
sound conclusions and right solutions of ^ ^ 
our current difficulties. 











Man-—the Breadwinner 

A matter which is all too little discussed, — . 
it seems to me, in these days is the oppos- 
ing interests which are found within each 
of us as producers and as consumers. 
Current political tendencies seem some- 
times to be almost entirely concerned with 
the interests of the producers, and it i 
well that we should think how far, ir 
promoting the interests of the produce 
we may be affecting the interests of the. 
consumers. The importance of this ques- 
tion is illustrated very simply when we 
consider an average family—a man, a | 
wife, and three children—the man alone . | 
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being the breadwinner. With five persons 
and twenty-four hours in the day, the 
family have amongst them 120 hours 
every day of the week during which they 
are all engaged in some form of consump- 
tion. The man, the breadwinner, works 
eight hours every day. On the face of it 
it would appear, therefore, that this little 
family is interested in the welfare of the 


producers for eight hours, and of the 
consumers for 120 hours, or that its con- 
sumer interest is fourteen times as great 
as its producer interest. Here I raise a 
very big question, which I merely mention 
in order to indicate the ways in which it 
seems to me the Industrial League can 
develop and render even greater service 
to the community as a whole. 


WHY THE INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE EXISTS 


By the Rieur Hon. G. N. BARNES, P.C. 


* Moos Industrial League and Council 
exists to promote that good feeling 
and confidence among all those engaged 
j in industry, with- 
out which there can 
be no advance to- 
wards greater in- 
dividual or national 
prosperity or well 
being. And, as 
there can be no 
goodwill or confi- 
dence in conceal- 
ment, it encourages 
all concerned to be 
candid and honest 
in their dealings. 





Ricut How. 
G. N. Barnes, P.C. 


We, who are identified with the League 
and Council, are not concerned about the 
defence of the existing industrial system, 
but we know that no better system can 
be evolved in a spirit of ill will and secrecy. 
We therefore stand for frank discussion 
in the light of knowledge, for corporate 
pride in industries by those who are in 
them, and for everything tending to add 
interest to daily toil. We feel sure that 
by those mean; only can there be in- 
creased output and a higher standard of 
life. And further we believe that, by the 
same means, there may be created the 
suitable atmosphere in which to fruitfully 
discuss larger questions of public policy 
bearing upon industry as a whole. 


PEACE AND UNDERSTANDING IN INDUSTRY 
By E. W# MuNpy 
Secretary of the Labour Co-parlnership Association 


CONGRATULATE both the Industrial 

League. and Council and BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION upon the arrangement 
which gives the former a monthly oppor- 
tunity to address the keen and open- 
minded business men who form the 
audience of this journal, and which 
ensures certain pages being devoted every 
month to a consideration of ideals and of 
the human side of industry. There is no 
clash, but only the recognition that 
mechanical efficiency is not efficient unless 
it satisfies human needs and aspirations. 

XI 19-4 


A large proportion of these readers are 
doubtless young men making their way 
upward in the industrial world, and it is 
these particularly that the Industrial 
League and Ceuncil desires to influence. 
These men have great influence on the 
present controllers of industry, and will 
wield still greater influence in the future 
as they themselves come into the topmost 
positions. What use will these men make 
of their exceptional opportunities to serve 
their generation ? 

ot he Industrial League and Council 
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preaches peace and understanding in 
industry as the League of Nations Union 
preaches peace in international affairs. 
The practice in both cases has to be left 
to others; to the trade unions and masters' 
associations in the one case and to the 
. separate nations in the other. But the 
actions of those in authority are largely 


controlled in practice by the outlook and 


desires of those for whom they are acting. 
‘If the nations and the individuals within 
those nations desire peace, then the League 
of Nations will succeed in securing it, so 
if the employers and employed desire 
“peace the trade unions and masters’ 
associations, working through Whitley 
Councils and other organisations, will 
secure it. The work of the Industrial 
League and Council is to create and foster 


this spirit of peace among the rank and 
file of workers and employers. 

Peace is, however, only a path, not an 
end in itself. It is a way and means to 
achievement. The goal of the path of 
peace in industry is the higher and better 
service of the community, with the clear 
remembrance that the community is not - 
served unless all those taking part in. 
production and distribution, as wellas in 
consumption, are also served. This means 
that the methods of industry must be 
brought into harmony with the highest 
ideals of citizenship. 

Industry must definitely aim at pro- 
ducing not only goods, but great and noble 
citizens. This can be done by harnessing 
efficiency and humanity, economics and 
ethics. 








SEEING BOTH SIDES 


By H. G. 


T is a matter of great satisfaction to the 
members of the Industrial League and 
Council that we are once more to have an 
Official journal, and we feel that through 
-. BUSINESS ORGANISATION it will be possible 
for our message of industrial harmony to 


reach a great many of those holding . 


responsible positions in the industry and 
commerce of our country. 

. A great many of our industrial disputese 
are due to a lack of appreciation of the 
other man’s point of view. The employer, 
obsessed with the complexity of business 
and the difficulty of finding markets, may 
often fail to appreciate the problem of the 
workman, not through lack of sympathy 
-but through lack of knowledge. 

The employer can fully understand the 
workman's point of view in relation to 
his work, but what he sometimes fails to 
understand is his point of view in relation 
to his home. On the other hand, the 
workman in the ordinary way sees only 
one side of business, and only a part of 
that, namely, his own share in productiow, 
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and he does not realise at all the problem 
of marketing. 

In our political controversies we some- 
times hear used the phrase “ Production 
for use and not for profit.” It is one of 
those phrases.which sound impressive and . 
attractive but really mean very little, — 
because unless you succeed in producing 
something which others want to use, there 
will be no chance of making a profit out 
of the sale. : 

If BUSINESS ORGANISATION can bring 
to the minds of the workpeople some idea 
of the complexities of the sales side of | 
business, and if, through contributions . 
from manual workers, it can bring to the 
minds of the employers a fuller realisation 
of the domestic problems of the workmen, 
then it will be rendering a valuable service | 
to British industry, and that harmony 
within its ranks which is essential if we 
are to restore prosperity to our country. . 












Other valuable contributions have reluctantly : 
been held over to the next issue on account of — 5. 
space restrictions. 


BIGGER RESULTS FROM ADVERTISING 





Feeling the Public Pulse 


By HAROLD HERD 
Principal of the Regent Institute 
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When the carefully planned sales campaign goes wrong— when the anticipated demand fails to 


i  materialise—what then ? Every advertiser knows and dreads this situation. 


i position on the lines suggested by Mr. Herd will do much to save the situation, and often wrest success 


out of apparent failure. 


"u WM is wrong ? ” 

When the campaign misses fire, 
when the carefully, considered scheme 
mysteriously fails to pull how is the 
advertiser to solve the enigma of public 
apathy ? 


The Indifferent Consumer 


Months of close thought have been 
given to the details, the shrewdest men 
in the organisation have searched the 
proposition with preliminary tests which 


it has passed easily, nothing apparently © 


has been left undone to launch it with 
every chance of success—but Mr. Con- 
sumer betrays merely a languid interest. 
Sales are only 25 per cent of the estimated 
figure. At the present showing, the pro- 
position will result in a heavy loss if 
continued. 

No business man likes to scrap an idea 
when he feels that there is something in 
it. Even a yield that falls 75 per cent 
below the estimate shows that there is a 
public for the article. The problem is to 
find out in what way the article fails to 
hit the requirements of the non-buyers, 
and then to construct a selling plan that 
will meet the situation.” 

A publicity expert can frequently 
diagnose the main weaknesses of the 
campaign, because he approaches the 
problem with an unprejudiced mind. 
The more eager he is to get at the truth, 
the more thorough will be the investiga- 
tion which he puts on foot to check the 


i 
Cool analysis of the | 
| 
i 


soundness of his theories. In the last 
analysis the public will give the verdict, 
and the object of the inquiry must be to 
gauge their sentiments before embarking 
on another campaign. 


Reasons for Failure in Selling 

What are the principal reasons for the 
failure of the selling appeal? Try to 
look at the proposition afresh through 
the prospect's eyes, and list all the objec- 


tions which might have arisen in his 


mind. Analyse the article in relation to 
his needs and his purse. It will help you 
to ascertain the facts if you first consider 
the most likely causes of non-success. 
Usually they are to be found under the 
following headings— 


SCOPE AND UTILITY 

The proposition 18 unfamiliar and its range of 
usefulness has not been made clear. 

It does not possess sufficient utihty and must be 
re-cast before being again offered to the public. 

The proposition 1s familiar, but not equal in 
quality or scope to competing articles. 

The container 1s faulty or unattractive 


PRICE 
There is a market for the article, but not at the 
present price. 
The method of. payment should be made easier 
Competitors’ prices are lower for articles of 
apparently equal ment 


SEASON 
The campaign was launched at the wrong time 


of the year 
The demand is purely seasonal 


ADVERTISING 
The advertising should have been directed to 
women, who form the majority of the buyers 
@ The returns indicate that the article appeals 
mainly to a different section of the community 
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from that which was thought to constitute the 
buying public 

The advertising lacks punch and distinctiveness 
The prospect is not given compelling reasons for 
buying this article in preference to well-known 
products. 

Educational advertising 1g necessary The copy 
used did not say enough about the “ hows” and 
“whys” The prospect will buy once he 1s enabled 
to realise hus need. 


How to Find the Public's Views 


The method of investigation is con- 
ditional upon the nature of the proposi- 
tion and how it is marketed. If it is sold 
by mail, inquirers who fail to order can 
be frankly asked to give reasons. If it 
is sold to retailers, a letter can be written 
asking them to give their impressions of 
public opinion, or salesmen can be in- 
structed to get the information from them 
first hand. If it is marketed through 
agents, a letter on similar lines will serve 
the purpose. 

What we are about to examine is the 
means by which the advertiser can take 
a referendum of the public on the ques- 
tion, * What is wrong with my proposi- 
tion ? ” A well-planned scheme of 
investigation will enable him to get at 
the root of the trouble without delay. 
It will yield tacts, not mere suppositions. 

It is remarkable that this idea has not 
been more generally adopted. Almost 
every business can use it with advantage, 
even if it is making a satisfactory net 
profit. Intimate understanding of whate 
the public wants is the foundation of 
Success. 


A Model Letter 


Now and again the letter that gets the 
maximum number of replies is super- 
ficially quite an ordinary one. It is not 
a briliant piece of literary work, but it 
contains winning human touches—and 
there's the secret. It reads like a friendly 
letter from one man to/another—not a 
bnsiness communication. For instance— 


It 1s now two months since you wrote to me for 
_ particulars of the UP-TO-DATE DUPLICATOR, since 
‘when I have not had the pleasure of hearing from you. 
Am I at fault ? E 


True, I did my best to explain just how ıt would 
help you, but as I have not heard from you again, 
I am afraid that I must have failed to grasp your 
special necds 

Won't you tell me what 1s wrong? 
can put it nght. 

Is ıt the price? Perhaps the Duphcator does 
not exactly fit the purpose? Maybe it was simply 
that I did not give you enough information ? 

Whatever the reason—whether you are still 
requiring a machine or not—I'd like to hear from you 

rankly, I beleve that this Duphcator is the 
best on the market, but 

If there 1s any feature that you consider can be 
made better, if there 1s any detail in our terms or 
service which you think requires adjustment or 
improvement, I should be much obliged if you 
would point it out . 

Even if you have decided not to do anything 
further in the matter, your views wil! help me to 
fit themachine to the requirements of others 

May I count upon your friendly assistance ? 

I look forward with interest to hearing from you 


Getting a Friendly Appeal 


The above is typical of the Jetters that 
draw a large percentage of answers and 
elicit much valuable information. It is 
so different from the general run of busi- 
ness correspondence that it commands 
attention for that reason alone, but the 
characteristic that makes it an excellent 
reply-getter 1s its friendly appeal. Observe 
that there is no suggestion of reproach 
because the inquirer has failed even to 
acknowledge previous correspondence 
The letter is written from the angle of 
" Tell me what is wrong, and I will put 
it right." 

Often this type of letter brings business 
as well as information. The firm may be 
a large one, but the letter makes the 
recipients realise that they are dealing 
with a man and not a soulless organisa- 
tion, and the state of doubt in which they 
have been lingering changes to a favour- 
able decision. The straightforwardness of 
the message inspires confidence. They 
cannot help liking a man who writes so 
cordially and helpfully, and they feel that 
a firm which is so frank and broadminded 
is worth supporting. 


Perhaps 1 





A Letter to Customers 


It is more difficult to strike the right 
note in an information-seeking letter 
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addressed to customers, because there is 
a danger of suggesting that all is not well 
with the goods; but if the appeal is 
cleverly framed, it will bring some useful 
pointers and strengthen goodwill. It 
could be written on these lines— 


Can the UP-TO-DATE DUPLICATOR be improved ? 

Every now and then we ask ourselves this ques- 
tion, and test carefully each feature. Occasionally 
we hit upon little Ymprovements, which are promptly 
incorporated 

If we can make an even better DUPLICATOR, we 
certainly want to do so 

Once more we are reviewing it in relation to the 
latest needs Now you as a user may have noted 
points that could be improved. Would it be too 
much to ask that you write us a few lines about 
anything suggested by your experience ? 

If there ıs anything we can do to serve you at 
the same time, or any other time, we hope that 
you wil let us know ‘The advisory service is 
always at your command—free. 


Of course, a stamped-addressed envelope 
should always be enclosed with such 
letters. ; 


A Typical Letter to Retailers 


If you are writing to retailers, you can 
be more specific as to the kind of informa- 
tion you require. As they are usually 
busy men and do not care to write more 
letters: than necessary, you will probably 
get more details if you enclose a printed 
or typewritten list of questions with 
blanks for the required information. The 
following letter illustrates the method of 
approach— : ' 


“ Ask the man who knows!” 

When an editor requires information, he goes to 
the fountain head. He gets an authoritative state- 
ment—not a mere guess at the facts. 

If you will allow us to put it this way, we are 
writing to you for the same reason. 

We welcome criticism—particularly from the 
man who is in the closest touch with the consumer. 
It helps us to produce a better article, and 1n turn 
enables him to make more profit out of the line 

Now and again people say—and quite frankly, 
tool—why a particular article simply does not 
appeal to them, or why they have decided not to 
re-order. If any of your customers have given 
reasons for not buying the , or 1f you have 
observed any points that could be improved, you 
would do us a real service by noting them on the 
attached form 

The questions asked are merely suggestive Any- 
thing you care to add will be cordially appreciated 

Thank you very much. 








Here is a specimen list of headings for 
an information blank which could be sent 
with a letter to retailers— ~ 


Name. (Is it easily powcr ? Does it give 


a correct impression of the article ?) 


CoNTAINER (Attractive? Convenient ?) 


Price. (Too low or too high ?) 


QuALITY. (Any complaints ?) 


Uritity (Does ıt meet the customer's require- 
ments? Are its uses fully understood ?) 


Classifying Replies 

The replies will trickle in for some days, 
but the bulk of them should be received 
within a fortnight, when a classification 
can be made in the form suggested by 
Fig. r. When this is completed, you will 
be able to put your finger on the weak 
spots and explore the possibilities of 
constructing a new policy that will 
overcome present objections. 





Reason for Not Buying. No | Percentage 





Price too high 





Unsuitable E 


Want to pay by instalments . 








Further information required . 











Advertisement misunderstood. 





No. of Letters sent 
No of Rephes 


FIG. 1 
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The value of this investigation may 
not be confined to the solving of the 
immediate problems. Often customers’ 
letters contam remarks that suggest 
openings 1n other directions. For instance, 
they may have misunderstood the nature 
and purpose of the article, but in defining 
their needs they reveal a demand that 
has not yet been met. 


Analyse the Market First 


A keen preliminary analysis of the 
market would obviate many wrong shots. 
Before going aliead, the advertiser should 
get to know to what class or classes his 
appeal must be directed ; the number oí 
possible customers ; where they live and 
in what kind of houses ; their occupations, 
tastes, interests, characteristics, purchas- 
ing power, etc.; the number of com- 
petitors, their reputation, extent of their 
business and how distributed, the strong 
and weak points of their goods; com- 
perison of prices; profit on estimated 
turnover. 

Census returns, directories of all kinds, 
the technical press, classified lists sup- 
plied by addressing agencies, etc., yield 
much valuable information. In some 
cases it may be necessary to conduct a 
first-hand investigation—an intensive 
study of typical districts. Such an 
investigation may cost three or four 
figures, but it will be surely worth while, 
and may avoid the loss of many times the 
amount. 


What the Public Wanted 


Two brothers who proposed to start a 
restaurant decided that they would first 
get to know what the ptblic wanted. 
They asked men and women in the 
neighbouring offices and shops what they 
liked to eat, how they wanted to have it 
served, and what they were willing to pay 
for meals. Analysis of the voting showed 
that practically three out of four wanted 
a restaurant with tables and tablecloths, 


and to be served by waitresses. The 
investigation also elicited valuable in- 
formation as to the reasons that led 
people to lunch at particular restaurants. 

Care must be taken not to form esti- 
mates of consumption merely on the 
basis of population, as the conditions 
vary considerably in different parts of 
the country. The manufacturers of a 
luxury article might find a good market 
1n London, where there is a large class of 
wealthy residents, but the consumption 
per head would be much lower in a purely 
manufacturing area. 


Study Sales Returns 


Sales returns should be closely studied. 
It is rarely the case that distribution is 
equal throughout the country. A com- 
parison of the average consumption in 
various towns and counties will reveal 
striking differences, and here and there 
absolute gaps will be apparent. Why 
sales are higher in certain districts than 
others, why.the demand is so feeble in 
some parts and evidently non-existent in 
others—these and other conditions should 
be investigated. The solution will pave 
the way to a bigger turnover in the future. 
When there is no direct demand from a 
particular town, it does not necessarily 
indicate that the article is not consumed 


there. The explanation may be that 
the retailers get their supply from 
wholesalers. 


Again, comparison of this year’s figures 
with the previous twelve months may 
uncover big gains and losses. The adver- 
tiser must know why. The gains may 
have taken place where conditions are 
especially fayourable or where distribu- 
tion is better organised. The losses may 
be due to the lack of local advertising or 
the inroads of local competition. 

Knowing the facts will enable the 
advertiser to face next year’s problems 
with confidence, and to plan developments 
with precision. 


Accountancy and Secretarial Notes 


By HENRY E. CorgswoRTHY, A.S.A.A. 


Gold Medallist of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors ; 
Joint Author of “ Practical Directorship ” . 


“ Tax-Free '' Directors’ Fees 


dq report of a prominent company 
includes a notice to the effect that the 
directors propose to resume paying their 
own tax on fees from the company in 
future. The shareholders had presumably 
agreed to the fixing of fees by the directors 
themselves at some date in the past, and 
this would account for the authority of 
the board to reduce their fees as notified 
in this report. The directors of this 
company are taking a very wise step. 
The payment of tax-free fees is one of 
the most unfortunate war-time customs 
persisting at the present time. It is not 
wholly a war-time innovation, of course, 
but it certainly owes its widespread 
adoption to the war-time increase of the 
standard rate of tax to 6s. in the f. The 
upward trend of the full rate rendered 
the ultimate residue of the usual fee of 
£100 or £200 of extremely problematical 
value. It was not to be wondered at, 
then, that the majority of directors 
insisted upon a fixed fee for their services, 
and stipulated that tax should be borne by 
the company whose board they graced. 


The Disadvantages of the System 


The disadvantages of the tax-free fee 
system are manifold, and as the trend of 
tax is now a downward one, it is to be 
hoped that directors generally will release 
their companies from a system which 
cannot be said to be wholly free from 
abuse. The principal objection is that 
the average shareholder does not realise 
exactly how much tax-free fees cost his 
company. In cases in which the total 
remuneration is set out clearly in the 
accounts, then the objection loses some of 
its force. In cases in which the addition 


is included in one taxation item, and the 
net fees only shown under ''directors' 
fees," the average shareholder can scarcely 
be expected to calculate the total cost of 
his board. It is hardly likely, for instance, 
that he will realise that tax is paid on 
fees plus tax. It was only in exceptional 
cases that the accounts of companies, 
published when the rate was 6s. in the f, 
set out the fact that every £1,000 in fees 
cost the shareholders (1,428. From the 
point of view of the secretary, the pay- 
ment of tax-free fees is often accompanied 
by an unpleasant duty connected with 
allowances. Ifa director is not in receipt 
of sufficient earned income to entitle him 
to the maximum allowance of {£200 
without the tax-free fees, then the com- 
pany is, in all fairness, entitled to an 
apportionment of the allowance Many 
directors: take steps to agree this appor- 
tionment with the secretary. In other 
cases, however, the secretary is forced to 
choose between allowing the director to 
obtain the full benefit on his other emolu- 
ments at the cost of the shareholders, and 
approaching each director for a return of 

* his total earned income. This distasteful 
and thankless task will only disappear 
when the director falls into line with 
every other officer of the company— 
agrees to serve for a stated fee and makes 
his taxation liability a personal affair 
pure and simple. 


Voting Powers—A Departure 


The prospectus of a shipping company 
published last month contains a novel 
clause on the subject of voting powers. 
The shares are of one class only, and it is 
provided that each shareholder shall, on 
a show of hands, be entitled to one vote. 
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On a poll, however, the shares numbered 
I~20,000 carry twenty votes each as 
against one vote carried by each of the 
remainder. This potential method of 
giving the shareholder a voice in the 
management of his property only so long 
as his views coincide with the holders of 
the reins of management, is not one that 
one can wish to see adopted generally. 
The compiler of this clause, working with 
his tongue in his cheek, doubtless had his 
reasons for going to the trouble of giving 
the outside shareholder a vote on a show 
of hands. The quashing of the insurgent 
shareholder with the aid of a majority of 
proxies, is usually a pitiable business in 
which boards figure ingloriously. This 
new method of keeping the dissentient 
down without the trouble of collecting 
proxies feverishly for days before the 
meeting, may prove a less obnoxious as 
well as a less difficult task—time alone 
will tell. 


The Rights to Reserves 


A point of interest arising out of the 
allocation of reserves occurred in an 
amalgamation of two companies. In one 
of the companies a reserve had been built 
up out of profits, and some difficulty arose 
in its allocation between preference and 
ordinary shareholders. The placing of 

, profit to reserve does not alter the fact 
that it is profit. The shareholders are, 
therefore, entitled to the reserve in the 
same proportion as they are entitled to 
distributed profit. If the preference share- 
holders have received their dividends in 
full then the whole of the reserve belongs 
to the ordinary shareholders. If, how- 
ever, the preference dividend is in arrear 
then the preference holders have a claim 
on the reserve, provided their shares carry 
a cumulative right. Whenever the alloca- 
tion of reserve arises in amalgamations, it 
must be seen that the articles are complied 
with in making the profit “ available for 
dividend.” It is not sufficient to allocate 


portions of a reserve to the preference 
shares in the form of dividend arrears, 
unless the dividends are properly declared 
in the manner required by the articles. 


Share Hawking 


The past few weeks have witnessed a 
sudden rush of quasi-prospectuses and a 
spurt in the activities of the share hawker. 
Accountants and secretaries will find 
much to interest them in these documents 
before they consign them to the waste- 
paper basket. Two of the most amusing 
offers of the past month are those of the 
Navenby and Wellingore Gas Co. and the 
Electric Light and Power Contracts 
Finance Corporation, Ltd. It is not 
within the province of these notes to 
comment on the general conditions of 
these offers, and in any case they have 
received the adverse criticism they de- 
serve from the daily press. What does 
interest us, however, is that each offer 
contains a letter from a firm of account- 
ants of an astonishing character. The 
Electric Light, etc., Corporation’s circular 
states— 


The estimated profit and dividends as a result of 
and on coniplenion of such proposed contracts 13 
certified by the Company’s Auditors as follows— 

11. EC 


I (stc) hereby certify that the net profit on the 
amount of the proposed Contract Works to be 
undertaken by you on the issue of the New Capital 
and disclosed to me (ssc) can be safely estimated on 
completion as equal to 


THREE TIMES THE AMOUNT REQUIRED TO 
PROVIDE THE FuLL DIVIDENDS ON THE 
WHOLE OF THE PREFERENCE SHARES AND 
Nozrzs. 

Sgned............ & Co 


- (Accountants and Audtiors) 


This full blooded “ certificate ” of what 
the future holds in store must be very 
heartening to those applicants who will, 
in the words of the offer, ''receive 
consideration with a view to allotment as 
far as possible." Favourable treatment 
in this matter of allotment is promised 
to applicants "' interested or holding 
shares in electric light, gas, power, and 
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kindred undertakings.” It is to be hoped 
that no one will be misled by the fallacious 
statistics in the letter enclosing the 
prospectus. This letter is signed by a 
director of the Electricity, Gas, Share 
Debenture Investment and Guarantee 
Trust, Ltd., and states, inter alia, that 
“the whole of the profits, less the prefer- 
ence dividend of 8 per cent, viz., 92 per 
cent," will be available for distribution 
on the founders’ shares, to which prefer- 
ence shareholders have a pro rata applica- 
tion right. This director seems to need 
a little practice in elementary percentages. 

Turning to the Navenby and Wellingore 
document we find the same auditor or 
auditors have been appointed, and they 
provide a “ certificate " for this offer also. 
It is not quite so definite an example of 
clairvoyance. It reads— 

I certify that the average yearly increase in 
receipts for the past two years, viz — 

1922 
1923 

The output of gas for the first half-year of 1924 
compared with the same period for 1923, shows a 
steady increase. 

The Compaühy paid 6 per cent on account of 
dividends for 1923 on the onginal capital The 
future increase in Revenue to be expected from the 
proposed new extensions of the Gas Undertaking, 
and the comung into operation of the proposed 
Electricity Supply when completed, together with 
the resultant economies to be expected by joint 
association, will, in my opinion and estimate (after 
taking into account the necessary outgoings), be 
amply sufficient to maintain the full dividends and, 


^ interest on the increased capital of the Company 
now offered ” e. 


i 
thas not been less than 10 per cent. 


If examples are needed to illustrate 
the form auditors’, ' certificates "^ should 
not take, none better can be found than 
in these two documents. 


Directors’ Proxies 


A correspondent asks whether it is in 
order for a company to send him proxies 
in which the names of directors are 
already printed in. This is not the first 
instance of an expression of resentment 
against this practice, of course, but it is 
now only on rare occasions that share- 
holders protest. For a long time it was 


held illegal, but since the case of Peel v. 
London and North-Western Railway, 1907, 
it has not only been in order but also 
universally adopted. That shareholders 
should feel annoyed at this seeming 
dictation is perhaps natural, particularly 
when their views do not coincide with 
the views of the board. The general 
adoption of the rule is based upon the 
legal view, that it is the duty of the 
directors to advocate and recommend a 
course of action which seems to them the 
most beneficial to the whole company. 


Credit Insurance 


Considerable attention has been directed 
of late to the lack of facilities for insuring 
credit on a large scale. This matter has 
been to the fore since the peak in the 
post-war boom was passed. It has been 
advocated as an innovation worth trying, 
but as a matter of fact it is no new idea 


. at all. Bad debt guarantee insurance 


was in vogue at the time of the South Sea 
Bubble, and it has risen into favour on 
innumerable periods since. Not a few of 
the pleas for bad debt insurance come 
from officials whose own methods of 
internal insurance are at fault. It is 
useless to expect an underwriter to take 
risks which can only arise from absence 
of efficient credit control. On the other 
hand, there is real ground for seeking 
cover against bills received in the course 
of testing new markets and endeavouring 
to expand healthy trade. Many com- 
panies hesitate to push their trade on 
account of a possibility—often very re- 
mote—of a sudden shortage of working 
capital due to dishonoured bills. Counting 
house managers who could advise the 
widening of their companies’ spheres, if 
they had the margin of support so 
essential to these campaigns, may not be 
aware that there is at least one company 
always ready to consider credit insurance 
proposals. That company is the Trade 


Indemnity Insurance Co., Ltd. 
D 


Correspondence 


Valuation of Manufactured Stock 


To THE EDITOR, “ BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT.” 


Str,—With reference to Mr. Wilmot's 
reply to my letter (in your December issue), 
may I suggest that my arguments do not 
necessarily indicate ignorance of the principle 
mentioned, but do indicate a knowledge of 
the elementary truth that increased cost of 
production must mean decreased profits in 
the long run (provided, of course, that the 
selling price is fixed) 

His argument merely shows that—in the 
one example given—the extra book profit 
for the first year is equal to m, but does not 
show that, as the cost has been increased by 
k -+ m + n, the net profit for the following 
year will be decreased by k + m + n, leaving 
a net decrease in the total profit of k + n, 
Le. the actual amount of extra expense 
entailed by the retardation of production. 

Perhaps figures will make this clearer If 
k + m + n = {2,000 (as in the original 
example given), and m = (say) £200, then 
the manager gains bonus on £200 the first 
year and loses on £2,000 the following year. 

Does Mr. Wilmot suggest that for the 
small amount the first year, the manager will 
throw away ten times the amount the 


following year ? Yours faithfully, 


“ WIGANER." 
5 Dec., 1924 


Fuel for Ships—Oil or Coal ? 


To THE EDITOR, ‘‘ BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT " 


Sir,—The Government has a wonderful 
opportunity for helping British commerce, 
which I should like to bring to the attention 
of your readers. The figures in Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping for the year ending 
June last point unmistakably to the passing 
of coal as a fuel for ships. In July, 1914, 


the gross tonnage of steamers fitted for 
burning oil fuel was 1,310,209; by July, 
1924, it had grown to 17,154,072. In July, 
1914, the number of motor ships was 297, 
with gross tonnage of 234,287 ; 1n July, 1924, 
it had become 1,950, with gross tonnage of 
1,975,798. These figures disprove the idea 
that fuel oil is an expensive fuel. If ship- 
owners had not found that oil at two or three 
times the price of coal is still cheaper, after 
reckoning up all the indirect savings and 
indirect extra profits, how else can the 
steady increase in oil fuelling tonnage be 
accounted for ? The Cunard Co. has recently 
signed a contract for bunker on for 1925 at 
a price which may safely be taken as three 
times the current price of coal. Coal is 
being slowly but surely displaced from the 
merchant ships as it has been from the 
fighting ships. The real question of the 
future is whether oil burned under boilers 
or oil exploded ın the Diesel type of internal 
combustion engine is to be supreme as the 
motive power for ships. It ıs significant 
that of the tonnage under construction in 
the world to-day the motor ship tonnage is 
5I per cent of the steamers. In Germany 
60 per cent of the new tonnage is to be motor 
driven, and Sweden is building only eight 
small steamers aggregatiig 7,580 tons as 
against 55,870 tons of motor vessels. Clearly 
if this country does not build more and still 
more motor ships, it will lose its premier 
“position in the merchant fleets of the world. 
My suggestion is, then, that the Trade 
Facilities Act be more widely used to promote 
this line of national development. Some 
time ago an issue of debentures guaranteed 
by the Government under this Act, was 
made by a shipping company for the purpose 
of building motor ships. This is the sort of 
enterprise which the Government should do 
all 1n its power to encourage. 


Yours faithfully, 


E. A. BAGLEY. 
(Ex-M P. Farnworth, Lancs ) 
49 Basc HILL, 


Lonpon, N W.11. 
25th November, 1924. 
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Incorporation of Companies 


DRAFT FORMS OF 
MEMORANDUMS & ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


Settled by D. G. HEMMANT, Esq , of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law, and revised by him at frequent intervals. 


FORM A—For Large Publio Companies 8s. 6d. FORM B—For Small Publio Companies 2s. 8d. 
FORM O—For Large Private Companies 3s. 6d. FORM D—For Small Private Companies 2s. 6d. 
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Table A, with suitable modifications, appropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively. With each 
Form a complete copy of Table A is bound up. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH EDITION (1922) Price lbs. net; by post 15s. 9d. 

HANDBOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT, AND WINDING-UP OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

By Sm Franom Gonzm-BROWNE, M.A., K.C., Master of the Bench, Inner Temple. 
“The whole work cannot be too highly praised. "— Law Quarterly Review. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION (1923). Royal 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. net; by post 8s. 3d. 

COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE: an Alphabetical Guide thereto. By Hersert W. Jordan, Company 
Registration Agent, and STANLEY Borrim, Solicitor. The texts of the Companies Acts, 1908-1917, and 
other Statutes, are included. 

“ Furnishes the practitioner with just the ready and exact information he requires for advising on Company 
matters.” — Solicitors’ Journal. 
SIXTH EDITION (1924). Price 2s. 6d, net; by post 2s. 11d. 

THE SECRETARY AND HIS DIRECTORS. By Herszrr W. JORDAN and SrANLEY Borr, Authors of 
“Company Law and Practice.” 

ELEVENTH EDITION (1924). Price l& net; by post ls. 9d, 

REMINDERS FOR COMPANY SECRETARIES. An Alphabetical Summary of the principal statutory provisions 
affecting Companies, with a complete list of documents required to be filed. By Herpurr W. JORDAN. 

FOURTH EDITION (1924). Price 1g. net; by post 1s. 9d. 
CONVERTING A BUSINESS INTO A PRIVATE COMP . By HunBERT W. JORDAN. A typical case of a 
trader converting his business into a company is exemplified. 
ELEVENTH EDITION (1924). Price 1s. 0d. net; by post ls. 9d. 
DEBENTURES: the Purposes they Serve and How they are Issued. By Hensurt W. JORDAN. 
“It goes straight to the core of the subject and forms a reliable and rapid guide."— Stock Exchange Gazette. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION (1923) Price 7s. 0d. net; by post 8s. 3d. 

THE SECRETARY'S MANUAL ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, with Forms 

and Precedents. By T. E. Harpon, M.A., K.C., and James Frrzparniox, F.0.A. 


TRADE HEADY. Price 58. net ; by post 5s. 4d. 
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MARKS Temple and South Hastern Circuit, Barrister-ai- Law. 
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Our Inquiry Bureau 


By A BARRISTER 


treatment in this special feature. 


Registration of Mortgages and 
Charges 

PRIVATE company has borrowed 

£20,000 from a bank on the security 
of the deeds of a freehold factory and works, 
and now desires to increase the loan by 
£10,000. It is asked what stamping and 
registration formalities must be complied 
with to complete the matter. 


Answer 


The security is in the form of an equitable 
mortgage; created by the deposit of deeds, 
and the memorandum of deposit executed 
by the company has been stamped {25 
(as. 6d. per cent), and will require to be 
stamped with {12 Ios. additional duty. As 
regards Somerset House, the secretary of the 
company will have already filed Form 47 
containing the particulars of the advance 
for £20,000, but whether any further par- 
ticulars must be filed depends upon the 


exact terms. If in column 2 of Form 47 it. 


was stated’ that the charge created was to 
secure a sum not exceeding £20,000, the 


secretary must file another form to secure, 


the further sum of £10,000. But commonly 
the original particulars would state that the 
charge was to secure “all sums due or to 
become due " without fixing any maximum. 
In that case no further registration is 
required at Somerset House. 


A Series of Debentures 

A private company has resolved to borrow 
£50,000 to be secured by the issue of de- 
bentures of £100 each. It is asked what 
registration formalities are necessary. 


Answer 


The form required is 47a, which would be 
stamped {1 and registered within twenty-one 
days from the creation of the charge. The 
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form will give particulars of the amount 
secured, date of resolution creating the 
Charge, date of execution of the debentures, 


. and details of the property charged One of 


the debentures duly sealed must also be sent 
to the registrar, whose certificate must be 
endorsed on each debenture before issue 
The stamp on each {100 bond would be 
2s. 6d. 

A further point should be noted. The 
querist does not state whether the debentures 
are redeemable at a premium, so presumably 
they are repayable at par. But if redeemable 
at a premium, each bond would be stamped 
with additional duty to cover the premium. 

Arising out of this query it is sometimes 
asked whether the series must be of uniform 
amounts, e.g. 500 bonds of £100 each, or can 
the debentures be of different amounts? 
The resolution can, of course, so provide, and 
the series could consist of : (a) ten debentures 
of {1,000 each ; (b) twenty of £500 each, and 
the remaining bonds (c) of £100 each; the 
stamp duty bemg: (a) £12 ros., (b) £6 5s, 
and (c) 2s. 6d. 


Postponement of Date of Redemption 


What is the procedure when the due date 
for the repayment of debentures is postponed 
im consideration of the rate of interest being 
increased from 4 to 6 per cent ? 


Answer " 


The increase in the rate of interest consti- 
tutes an additional charge and so requires 
registration. The debentures would be en- 
dorsed with a memorandum of agreement 
signed by a director, and they would then 
be lodged with, the registrar, who would 
return them to the company marked “ Regis- 
tered.” Form 47 would be filed giving 
eparticulars of the fresh charge. 
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Thememorandum of agreement to postpone 
(endorsed on the bonds) would be stamped 6d., 
if signed only, but if sealed the rate would be 
6d. per cent on-the amount secured as an 
additional or substituted security with a 
maximum of ros. (Revenue Act, 1903, 
Sec. 7.) 


Private Companies and Prospectuses 

A private company desires to place some 
new capital and proposes to send a circular 
by post to customers and shareholders, and 


also by its travellers to customers and other. 


persons. It 1s asked whether the company 
can legally send out a document of this kind, 
having regard to the prohibition in Sec. 121 
of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908 ? 


Answer 


A private company cannot under its 
articles of association offer any of its shares 
to the public, but the Companies Act does 
not anywhere define what is meant by “ the 
public." There would, however, be no 
objection to the issue of the circular to exist- 
ing shareholders or debenture holders, but 
the issue to customers and others is not so 
easy to decide. In the case of South of 
England Gas Co. (x911, x Ch. 573) a circular 
marked ‘‘ For private circulation only," 
was sent out by the promoters of a gas 
company to about 3,000 stockholders in 
other gas companies, and it was held that the 
class to which the circular was issued was so 
large as to constitute a public in itself, and 
so was a prospectus requiring registration. 
On the other hand, a prospectus marked 
“Strictly private and confidential, not for 
publication,” of which about 200 copies were 
issued, was held in Sherwell v. Combined 
Incandescent Mantles Syndicate (1907, 23 
T.L.R. 482) not to be am offer to the 
public. 

We should say that the private company 
in question might safely print and circulate 
in the manner proposed a limited number 
of circulars not exceeding a couple of 
hundred. . 


Date of Confirmatory Meeting 
A pitfall that is not uncommon, even if 


the case of the public company, is indicated 
in the following query— 

A general meeting was held to pass a special. 
resolution to make alterations in tbe articles 
of association on the Ist instant, and the 
confirmatory meeting on the I5th instant. 
Can the matter be put in order by a further 
confirmatory meeting, or must we start 
again de novo ? 


Answer 


The fourteen days' interval referred to in 
Sec. 69 means, of course, fourteen clear days, 
and a meeting held on the Ist must be 
followed by a confirmatory meeting held not 
earlier than the r6th. -.If the latter meeting 
is held before, the proceedings are null and 
void and fresh meetings must be convened. 
But if the error is discovered in time, as m 
the present case, a fresh meeting to confirm 
the resolution can be called not later than 
one month from the date of the first meeting. 
The latest date, therefore, would be in this 
case the 2nd January, the interval between 
the two dates being exactly one month. 

Arising out of this query we may note that 
the Registrar of Companies has dealt with 
the following points— 


(a) Suppose the meeting of rst December 
was adjourned until the 8th, and the original 
notice convened both meetings to pass the 
special resolution, the date of the confirma- 
tory meeting being the 16th December. At 
the adjourned meeting held on the 8th the 
resolution is passed. Can the resolution be 
confirmed on the x6th ? 

In the Registrar's opinion it can be con- 
firmed on that date on the ground that the 
adjourned meeting was part of and a 
continuation of the meeting held on the rst, 
and that the period of fourteen days is 
reckoned from that date. 


(b) Suppose the confirmatory meeting held 
on the 16th inst. is adjourned until the x6th 
January, and the resolution 1s then passed. 
In this case the resolution was passed on the 
rst December, but not confirmed until the 
16th January, an interval of six weeks. The 
same reasoning applies and the official view 
is that the resolution would be legally 
passed. 


The Reconciliation of Cost Accounts 
E (Concluded from bage 208) 
b By R. J. H. Rvarr, F.C.W.A. 
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HE principles of the cost control of 
all completed work up to the point 
where the goods leave the production 
departments have now been dealt with 
by the transfer of the cost of each job, 
order or article from work in, progress 
account to finished stores control account. 
This transfer is effected by combining 
the three journal entries already given 
for materials, labour, and works expenses 
in the following manner— 
Dr Finished Stock Control A/c (c) 
Cr Work in Progress A/c— 
Materials Section . 
Labour Section 
Expenses Section . 
The three entries referred to in the 
previous articles were given separately in 
order that the control of each element of 
cost could be more easily followed, as in 
practice the finished stores account will 
only deal with the total cost of the pro- , 
ducts as illustrated in the above entry. 
It will be noted that at this point we are 
only concerned with the works or factory 
cost of goods made. The expenses of 
selling and distribution do not form part 
of the factory cost or cost of production 
and their treatment—so far as cost 
control and reconciliation is concerned, 
will take a slightly different form from 
that already described for materials, 
labour, and works expenses. 


£ 
£ 
£ i 
£ 


Reconciling Works Cost 
In order to assist in the description of 


Consulting Cost Accountant and Adviser 


ILIA 


This is the concluding article of a short series clearly explaining the operation of modern principles 

of cost control, and of an effective method of reconciling the cost accounts with the financial accounts. 

Cost accountancy is a function of management, declares Mr. Ryall, and not a mere elaboration of 
the financial accounting system of the business. 


LE 


cost control as a means of reconciling 
the workings and the result of a costing 
system, it has been necessary to pre- 
suppose the existence of some form of 
financial or works organisation. In the 
many examples already given it has been 
assumed that the function of production 
or manufacture is, from the point of view 
of “ cost," treated separately from selling 
and distribution. We have, therefore, 
provided the basis for reconciling all the 
items which enter into the works cost, 
or cost of production, with the total 
amount of expenditure as shown in the 
financial accounts. 

We have yet to deal with the many 
differences and adjustments that will 
invariably arise in practice as, for instance, 
the under or over absorption of works 
expenses, but as similar adjustments in 
regard to selling expenses will also require 
explanation, we will, firstly, complete the 
form of control so far as the movements 
of stocks are concerned. 


Finished Stores Control Account 


When dealing with the control of 
materials we® sub-divided all materials 
into the three groups (a), (b), and (c), and 
provided a control account for each 
group. The control of raw materials (a) 
by means of the raw materials control 
account has already been effected, and 
we are therefore now only concerned with 
the factored goods control account (b), and 


a method of applying the principles of manufactured goods control account (c). 
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With regard to the manufactured goods 
or finished stores control account, it will 
be noted that the entry given above 
transfers the cost value of complete work 
from the factory, ie. work in progress 
account, to the finished stores and com- 
mences the operation of the section (c), 
referred to in regard to control and 
reconciliation The issue of goods for 
packing and/or dispatch to customers will 
form the basis for crediting this account. 
The system in use for the movement of 
finished stocks will naturally differ with 
each factory, but for the purpose of these 
articles we will assume that the sales 
department will issue an order or requisi- 
tion to the superintendent of the finished 
stores, authorising him to “move the 
following goods to packing and dispatch 
department, etc." A stores requisition 
of a distinctive colour will be required 
for this purpose in order to differentiate 
from the stores requisitions used in the 
factory, and also to facilitate the work of 
the cost department. 


Cost of Sales Account 


From the summaries of the above 1ssues, 
which can conveniently be prepared in 
the process of cost finding, we proceed to 
operate our finished stores control account 
in a similar manner as was done with the 
raw material stores, but in this instance 
we charge a “cost of sales account " in 
place of the work in progress account, as 
follows— 


Dr. Cost of Sales Account x 
Issues from Finished Stores 
Cr Finished Stock Account 


The finished stock control account 1s 
the means of controlling "in total the 
values of finished goods, and the balance 
shown in this account at the end of each 
costing or financial period represents the 
factory cost of goods on hand. It will, 
therefore, be seen that besides providing 
the means of control and reconciliation, 
such an account will enable interim 
financial statements to be prepared witho 


more accuracy than is otherwise the case 
when stock values have to be estimated 
for this purpose. 

Here we see one of the failings of the 
pseudo cost accounting system referred 
tointhefirst article. Briefly summarised 
the difference is this: a real costing 
system states conditions and an artificial 
system estimates conditions. 


Factored Goods Control Account 


To reconcile in detail the balance of 
the finished stock account with the actual 
items in stock is very easily effected, if a 
proper system of stores records is in use. 
The stock record cards (or ledgers), for 
instance, referred to in a previous article, 
wil provide the means of reconciliation 
in detail. 

Mention of a factored goods control 
account (b) has already been made, and 
the entries in connection with the move- 
ment of factored goods on this account 
will be made in a similar manner as with 
those described above. 

The necessity for sub-dividing the 
stores control accounts has already been 
stated, and although three separate con- 
trol accounts are used, it must not be 
assumed that three separate stores will 
necessarily exist with all businesses. The 
stock of factored goods, for instance, if 


enot large, may quite conveniently be 


housed in the same part of the building 
as the stock of manufactured goods, like- 
wise with the smaller factory one main 
stores may comprise the stocks of fac- 
tored and manufactured goods, also raw 
materials. ` 


Charging Selling Expenses 


The journal entries given above, which 
cover the final movement of stocks, form 
the basis of charging a cost of sales 
account with the values of goods dis- 
patched to customers. In the case of 
manufactured goods it will be remem- 
bered that we debited stock control 
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account at factory cost, but with factored 
goods the cost of sales account will be 
debited at “ purchase ” price. We have 
now to complete our control by debiting 
“cost of sales " with the correct propor- 
tion of selling and distribution expenses 
for the period under review. 

The basis for recovering selling expenses 
will vary according to tbe nature of the 
industry, but as the purpose of these 
articles is to explain the principles of 
reconciliation by means of cost control 
accounts, the actual basis or method need 
not enter into the present discussion. 

Having ascertained the amount of 
selling expenses chargeable to the cost of 
sales account, we simply journalise the 
amount— 


Dr. Cost of Sales Account 


(Selling Expenses) 
Cr. Selling Expense Control A/c. £ 


and so complete the transaction. 


Orthodox Manufacturing Accounts 

The work in progress account, also cost 
of sales account, replace the orthodox 
manufacturing account. The former en- 
ables the flow of work through the factory 
and of material consumption to be more 
usefully and intelligently exhibited for 
the benefit of the management than is 
possible with the ordinary manufacturing 
account. 


A manufacturing account only deals, 


with the sequence of financial transactions 
in bulk and from a financial point of 
view, whereas a work in progress account 
will deal with the sequence of production 
activities in terms of factory cost in such 


a manner as will permit of easy com- 


parison of the standard or predetermined 
cost with actual performances. 


Costing and Management 
Although many firms in this country 
will claim to have attained a reasonably 
high standard of efficiency in regard to 
their costing system, it is curious to note 
that remarkably few systems will permit 
XI 2—4 12 pp. 
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of such accounts being prepared as a 
natural and easy sequence, and without 
the necessity of extracting special figures. 

Unfortunately, work in progress ac- 
counts and cost of sales accounts are 
rarely met with in England, simply 
because many cost systems have been 
introduced on the assumption that cost 
accountancy is an elaboration of the 
financial accounting system of the busi- 
ness, with the result that they are based 
upon a series of financial transactions. 
Cost accountancy is a function of manage- 
ment, and its primary object is to connect 
manufacturing and selling operations with 
the financial transaction by interpreting 
the former in terms of cash. 


Expense Adjustment 


Reference has already been made to 
adjustments that will be necessary at the 
close of each costing period, but as the 
precise nature of each adjustment will 
vary with each factory due to the varying 
types of organisation, it will only be 
possible to deal with those items that are 
more or less general. 

The question of expense adjustment 
will usually arise at the close of each 
costing period, and the method of dealing 
with these items will depend upon the 
method in use for allocating and 
recovering expenses in the cost accounts. 

If we assume that the total factory 
expense for the year is £12,000, we have 
a monthly quota of, say, £1,000, that is, 
we should absorb our factory expenses at 
the rate of £1,000 per month, which is the 
basis of our adjustment. It will therefore 
be seen that ethe adjustment of factory 
expense will not present any difficulty, as 
the difference between the monthly (or 
other period) quota is dealt with by 
transferring this difference to an unab- 
sorbed factory expense account as follows— 


Dr. Unabsorbed Factory ee Meco Ajc j 
To Fac 
(Bemg amount of fey folum hastens 
-) 


" for month ending .. 
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Unabsorbed Factory Expenses 


In practice it will be found more 
convenient to regard the unabsorbed 
factory expense account as a section of 
the work in progress account. 

The object of treating the question of 
adjustments in this manner will be 
obvious if we bear in mind that our aim 
is to reconcile our costs with the actual 
expenditure incurred, and as shown in 
bulk in the financial books. All differ- 
ences arising, therefore, between the 
amounts charged to or accounted for by 
the control accounts (and which it must 
be remembered are simply summaries of 
the detailed costs as obtained in the 
process of cost finding) and the total 
expenditure, as shown by the financial 
accounts, must be dealt with in such a 
manner as will clearly indicate the cause 
or reason for the difference. 

In the pro forma entry, given above, 
the reason is clearly indicated by the 
employment of an unabsorbed factory 
expense account. In the case of selling 
expenses a similar procedure will be 
followed and a separate account opened 
for this purpose. 


Unabsorbed Expenses a Charge to 
Profit and Loss 


The method of treatment of any balance 
shown in the two unabsorbed expense 
accounts will depend upon the policy of 
the management, but it is generally con- 
sidered more correct if the amount is 
ultimately charged to profit and loss 
account, and not charged as an additional 
expense to the factory cost. 

Many cost accountants will observe 
from the above remark that the allocation 
of factory expense, on the basis of the 
normal output capacity of the factory, is 
advocated in preference to the reduced 
output capacity that is usually arrived 
at by estimating the amount of business 
that might be secured during the period 
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under review. The latter method is 
based upon the fluctuation of demand 
or state of trade, and it will readily be 
seen that such a method destroys any 
possibility of comparison of costing data 
or efficiencies. If sufficient orders are 
not secured to keep the factory running 
at full (or ordinary) time, the fact must 
be borne in mind, and the increased cost 
of production due to this cause should be 
clearly shown by the cost accounts, a 
factor which is only possible by the 
method advocated. 


Adjusting Direct Labour and 
Materials 


The adjustment of any differences 
arising with the direct labour and direct 
material control accounts will be less 
difficult than with expenses. With direct 
labour we are able to reconcile the details 
with greater precision than is possible 
with the various expense accounts; for 
instance, the exact amount of labour 
chargeable to the respective production 
orders or processes is easily ascertained 
by the aid of a proper system of time 
booking, likewise direct materials should 
also be capable of easy reconciliation by 
means of an efficient system of stores 


„accounting. 


The detailed items that may arise for 
adjustment in practice will vary according 


* to the type of costing system in use, but 


the majority of errors will generally occur 
through the under or over charging of 
individual jobs or processes, and the 
entries necessary in such cases will 
therefore be obvious. 

No attempt has been made in this series 
of articles to explain the detailed applica- 
tion of any system of cost control and 
reconciliation. The broad principles of 
the subject have alone been dealt with, 
since the employment of a detailed method 
will be entirely guided by the special 
conditions that prevail in each factory. 
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THE SMALL TRADER 


Mass Production and the 
Personal Factor 


By ALBERT E. BULL 


Author of “ Commercial Travelling," ** The Business Man’s Guide to Advertising,” 
* Buying Gcods," etc. 
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Mr. Bull is alarmed by the repressive effect of raass production principles on individuality and 


initiative. 


Life itself, he says, is in danger of being scientifically systematised, and man of, becoming 


a mere automaton. As a self-contained unit, the small trader stands for a principle badly needed by 
commerce and industry. 


ET 


I LIKE Henry Ford! I like most of 
what I read about him, his achieve- 
ments, his idealism, his success. Most of 
all I like his face peering out, as it does so 
often, from magazines and newspapers. I 
like the surprise too that the face fre- 
quently gives me when I realise this is 
the newest kind of millionaire and the 
latest kind of commercial autocrat, for 
I have met three persons in life who were 
almost the exact counterparts of Henry 
Ford. They were all three kindly and 
genial; they were all three hard up; 
they were all three inventors. 

Henry Ford is the man who has given 
us a new phrase, or rather surrounded an 
old one with terrific significance. “ Mass 
production ” 
- by the magic wand of this wizard, has 
become an amazing and overwhelming 
power in the land. 

Look at his face the next time you meet 
it in a periodical and realise that this man, 
who should have been a dreamer, has 
proved himself a master organiser, the 
perfecter of a system that gives to its 
workers many desirable gifts, but that 
deprives them of the most important 
of all. 

Let us examine that phrase 
production " and what its increase chiefly 
adumbrates. 


XI 204—4 


as a theory of life, touched* 


“ mass 


Dd 


The Human Cog 


It really means the elimination of the 
individual as such. It means a perfected 
method in which all actions shall be 
planned at headquarters, and thinking 
shall be superseded by formulae; while 
the function of the ordinary human bemg 
shall be to learn, not simply his part in 
the machine, but to learn it in a manner 





“ The human cog means the elimination of the 
individual.” 
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so automatic that it shall be precise, 
invariable, and swift. 

The theory behind it all is: “ You are 
a cog in the machine. You need not 
think—indeed, you shall not think. All 
thinking is done at head office. A thinker 
anywhere else in the business is an 
anarchist and we have no use for him.” 

This article is not to be read as an attack 
upon the principle of mass production, or 
of automatic organisation, because the 
method will probably increase, and in its 
development will do much to solve some 
of life’s most serious problems. Where- 
. ever it is possible to turn out needed 
articles to a standard pattern, or wherever 
public services can be made more efficient 
by becoming more mechanical, Henry 
Ford and his fellows are needed, and their 
work is a benefaction. 

We have not yet explored to the full 
the advantages that may come to 
humanity through systematised service. 
At the time of writing we should all hail 
with delight a mass producer of houses 
and a mass distributor of cheap and 
economic power. ` 


'The Real Necessity 


But none the less the nation's chief 
necessity at the present time is not met 
by mass production, but rather by its 
extreme opposite. Indeed there are occa- 
sions when a body, whether individual or 
national, can be actually poisoned by the 
very drug that at another time, and 
administered in another way, would be 
helpful to its health. 

Let us take that drug cocaine. When 
its remarkable powers wereefirst realised 
a wave of rapture passed through the 
world, and yet a generation or so later 
governments were earnestly planning 
means by which they could stop its sale. 
A useful remedy had been allowed to 
degenerate into a dangerous and harmful 


poison. 


Something of this sort is happening in, 


the commercial world just at present. 
The drug which has got loose among many 
business men and workers, in its worst 
consequences, is setting up a deterioration 
of nerve force, so that commerce generally 
runs the risk of an attack of creeping 
paralysis. 

This drug is a distilled poison lying in 
the idea of mass production. Let me be 
quite clear. I am not suggesting that 
mass production itself is a bane or a blight. 
The poison that is referred to is the conse- 
quence set up in the minds of a great 
number of persons, who believe it to be 
the best commercial method that the 
world has hitherto known. 

Mass production 1n itself is a benefit to 
humanity. It is not new in theory or in 
being, but it has received a stupendous 
advertisement in the success of Henry 
Ford and others who have followed him. 
The advertisement came at a time when 
the whole world had almost forgotten the 
meaning of the word “individual,” and 
when the war lords had accustomed us to 
the idea of battalions, discipline, and 
power used in enormous aggregations 
under centralised authority. 

The popular mind, and the commercial 


“mind with it, are just now remarkably 


receptive to the notion of discipline. The 
lessons of the great world conflict remain 
with us, and among the most pernicious 
“of these lessons is the fallacy that the 
great, centrally governed mass is all 
important, while the individual will does 
not matter a farthing rush-light. 


Why Britain Led in Commerce 


There can hardly be a more harmful 
doctrine than this in an era when swift 
recovery and reorganisation are needed. 
One of the reasons why this country has 
always taken a leading place in the 
commerce of the world is that her method 
of business education, though it might 
have been crude and haphazard, at all 
events secured that a constant stream of 
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traders was pressing forward, whom ex- ` 


perience had taught to be comprehensive 
rather than specialist, but who were all 
trained to be emergency men and to be 
adaptable. 

We had a general recognition of the fact 
that a man could learn a business—not a 
part of it, not a process or a method only, 
but the whole thing. That is, he could 
be buyer, seller, financier, organiser, 
accountant, and even warehouse man and 
goods deliverer. 

The ideal of commerce was like the ideal 
of some universities: '" Know everything 
about something, and something about 
everything." 

The expanding trade of last century 
was effectively grasped by men who had 
learned to be resilient and adaptable. It 
was in the training of everyone to be such. 
The opportunities of the moment are 
greater than were the opportunities of a 
generation ago, but 1t 1s to be feared that 
the commercial world 1s too disciplined to 
grasp the fact, to seize the chances, and 
to let personality tell in the great game 
of reconstruction. 


A Paralysing Whisper 

This paralysing whisper '^mass produc- 
tion" has gone around, and youth 
demands to be shown in what place it 
shall automatically serve, not how it shall 
boldly seize the opportunity. 

The fact is, too many are afraid to work 
by rule of thumb-—and wait instead for 
the great machine to be built. They 
think because Henry Ford makes cars on 
a scientific system, that all life shall be 
scientifically systematised, and until the 
machine 1s built it is better to sit and 
wait. 

“When all trade is ‘ Ford ’-ised, thinks 
youth, our little endeavours will be 
scrapped. So we shan’t make them.” 

This series of articles champions the 
small trader, not because he 1s small, but 
because he is usually a self-contained unit 


‘ 
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performing all the functions that belong 
to a business. Whether he serves behind 
his own shop counter, or works in his own 
small factory, or buys and sells as a 
merchant, he stands for an important 
principle of life that begins to vanish from 
a business the moment it passes to the 
hands of the second generation of pro- 
prietors, or the moment it becomes a 
corporation controlled by a committee of 
directors. 


What the Small Trader Stands for 


This spirit, which the small trader does 
possess, is largely what commerce and 
industry need. It is the reasoned sense 
that man’s proper duty is to be universal 
rather than specialist—to be able to do 
everything after a fashion rather than 
only to be able to do one thing well. 

Till there is a Henry Ford who can give 
us houses by mass production, it would 
be a good thing if there were tinkers and 
tailors who could give us houses by rule 
of thumb. 





“The ideal of commerce is to know everything 
about something, and something about 
everything "' 
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“ A Henry Ford who can give us houses by mass 
production." 


But the case is even stranger than this, 
for here we are not dealng with the 
specialist who is a master of his one task, 
as an artist is master of his art, but with 
the specialist who is merely the mechanical 
unit in an automatic scheme. 

The important fact that we in this 
country and the whole world generally 
must face is that there is a limit set to 
the scope of the multiple production 
machine. “That limit is marked by human 
taste and human liking. We may' not 
object that two motor-cars be stamped 
in the same likeness, but our womenfolk 
often strongly object that two hats be 
made on the same pattern. I may con- 
sent that my milk be dejvered in the 
same shaped bottle as my neighbours, but 
no law will please me that shall force me 
to hang pictures identical with his upon 
my walls. 


'The Failure of the Automatic 


Beyond a certain point, a point not yet 
reached it is true, but a point that differs 


in every branch of trade, the automatic 
and multiple process breaks down, because 
human taste and human need become too 
varied, while life's necessities demand 
more 1ndividualised treatment. In a cer- 
tain sense, the more completely the 
automatic process develops, the greater 
the number of workers who shall be set 
free for artistic labour. 

In this special sense the small trader 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the 
artist, representing the same unique class 
of service and the same ability to con- 
tribute something of his own character 
and life to the work he does. He person- 
ally serves Mrs. Smith as a grocer, just 
as Mr. Hopkins, R.A., serves her as an 
artist by painting her picture in oils, or 
Mr. Nicholson, the tutor, prepares her 
son for his matriculation. 


France at Work 


Recently, during a few days on the 
Continent, I have been watching the 
French worker everywhere I could get a 
chance—serving over the counter in the 
shops of the grand boulevards, carrying 
vegetables in the halles, road repairing 
in the Rue de Rivoli, building a city on 
a twice devastated war area at Albert, 
and clearing a ship at Boulogne. 

France is a land where two apparently 
contradictory methods are developing side 

*by side. It has long been the land of 
huge distributing agencies, for its depart- 
mental stores are world famed, and now 
great factories are rising to produce goods 
on scientific principles. The idea of 
“ organisation " has bitten as deeply into 
the French mind as into the British. 

But—the Frenchman at work is rarely 
only a part of the machine. He is a little 
kingdom in himself, isolate and complete 
in every act that he does. The war has 
had the curious effect upon the two 
nations, that while it has taught one 
"more than before to rejoice in freedom, it 
has taught the other to wait for rule and 
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law and opportunity to show each man 
his place in the machine. 

It may be that mass organisation will 
not succeed in France as it will do here, 
for it is..difficult to conceive of a people 
that has abruptly learned a new meaning 
to personal liberty (as France has done) 
succeeding in any long sustained suppres- 
sion of originality. But even though this 
éndeavour may fail, France is entering a 
period of national prosperity, because she 
has suddenly learned that each man is a 
kingdom in himself, and is not afraid to 
act as such. 


St. George and the Dragon 


What France has recently learned is 
essentially what Britain lived by, till the 
poison of disciplined automatics began 
to work in her blood. Still her artistic 
and professional classes are free from the 
taint, but the commercial classes are 
badly hurt. The commands of trade 
unions and masters’ associations (excellent 
things up to a point) and the imposition 
of trivial and irritating laws in restraint 
of trade, such as the Shops Act, are but 
the least part of the damage. The worst 
blow is that numbers are now growing up 
to believe “ The great machine is being 
built—life is to be standardised. Henry 
Ford’s method shall triumph in every 


part of the world of production and 
distribution. Let us learn to be cogs and 
let us wait till the machine is ready for 
us to be fitted into place.” 

And here the small trader is our St. 
George challenging the dragon. In his 
little shop or his little factory he stands 
for the grand old British principles of 
liberty, and of the complete but small 
unit of service. 





“ The small trader 1s our St George." 





385 Gold Watches for Long Service 


N? fewer than 385 gold watches were pre- 
4 N sented to employees of United Dairies, 
Ltd., and associated companies, in London 
last month. The occasion was the first 
annual dinner of the Long Service Corps, 
every member of which has at least thirty 
years’ continuous service with the company 
to his credit, and each of whom received as a 
souvenir a gold watch, silver badge, and 
certificate. The recipients included nearly 


all the directors, and ranged through every 
grade of service down to the humblest 
roundsman. The managing director, Mr. 
J. H. Maggs, made the presentations, and 
having himself been thirty-five years with 
the company, duly received his watch at the 
hands of the oldest veteran, Mr George 
Wheeler, a cheese buyer, of Frome, Somerset, 
who has a record of fifty-four years’ 
continuous service. 
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Finance for Business Men 


By Our FINANOIAL ÉDITOR 


ONSIDERABLE interest was evoked 

by our comments last month on the 
effects of high Government interest rates, 
with particular reference to 5 per cent War 
Loan. It would be too much to expect 
unanimous approval. One expected, in 
writing the article, that the views would 
arouse opposition. On the whole, however, 
there is weighty support for the views 
taken. Everybody interested m national 
finance feels that, since the first repayment 
date of 5 per cent War Loan is as near as 
1929, it is not too early for public interest to 
be reawakened to what this mass of expensive 
debt means to us; nor is it expedient to 
begin to question how soon, to what extent, 
and in what manner the burden may be 
reduced. 


The Investor's Claims 


I promised to deal with the subject this 
month from the investor's point of view. In 
this connection the difficulties are many, 
because opinions conflict on the amount of 
War Loan held by the private investor. I 
have seen a computation that at least half 
of the stock 1s in the hands of insurance 
companies. We need not, however, though 
it is important, enter into detailed considera- 
tion of its distribution. Whoever holds it, 
holds it now as a 5 per cent investment issued 
at a time, early in 1917, when the nation was € 
at death grips with an enemy, and when its 
depleted resources needed heavy replenish- 
ment. It was then necessary to do one of 
two things. Either the Government could 
have issued a forced loan, as did the U.S. 
in connection with the Panama scheme, at 
a very low interest, but with such pro- 
visions as to maintain the security's market 
price, or they could do what they in fact 
did—offer a high and attractive rate of 
interest. | 

Very well; it is now too late to consider 
whether they took the right course. But 
there can be no doubt that in the terms of 


the loan they gave to investors a much larger 
. 


claim on the national income than we should 
now deem wise or justified. 


A Pledge and the Profits 


The original pledge to the investor stands 
and will be honoured ; but there is no reason 
at all why 1t should be more than fulfilled. 
I believe that is what has to some extent 
happened already and what is likely to 
happen in greater measure still. Let me 
explain. When the issue was made {100 
was worth roughly speaking £92 of present- 
day purchasing power. That is to say, an 
original investor has made a gain of £8 per 
£100 m purchasing power, plus the additional 
purchasmg power of the interest received, 
which cannot be much since im I919-1920 
it sank very low. But this is not all. 
Trustee securities are now showing a lower 
rate of interest with each new issue. Nowa- 
days the colonies are borrowing on under 
£5 per cent; and the increase of such lower 
priced stocks will tend (control apart) to 
raise the market price of the best trustee 
stock of all while 1t is on a 5 per cent basis, 
and so there is going to be a bonus 1n, the 
price of it for someone, even while early 
redemption acts as a restriction. If our 
exchange on America gets back to parity by 
any other process than a rise of prices in 
that country, we shall have further deflation 
in prices here, and further additions to the 
increment of purchasing power represented 
by holdings of this War Loan and the interest 
payments : 


Safety and High Yield 


Now, can the investor, doing nothing but 
place his money in the safest possible keeping, 
getting in return a security which is almost 
as usable as the ready money he gave for it, 
continue to expect that he should be so well 
rewarded out of the national revenue? Is 
there not a strong case indeed for the Govern- 
ment, whenever conditions arise such as are 
likely to give added values to its credit, to 
take steps to obtain that mcrement in the 
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interests of the taxpayers as a whole, rather 
than let it go to those who have already done 
so well out of a war-time issue? I think 
thereis. J think that the national necessities 
will drive them to do something in this way 
sometime in advance of 1929. 

` I do not think one need carry the argu- 
ments any further, although the subject has 
only been outlined. The fact that is becom- 
ing of cardinal importance in our national 
life is our debt. It now absorbs about 
£305,000,000 a year for its service, or 38 per 
cent of revenue. Can we go on bearing all 
that burden, and is it any stimulus to 
initiative in the citizens to continue any 
longer than is imperative to make invest- 
ment as profitable as and much more sure 
than hard application to the business of life? 


** Chartered "' Rise Again 


Readers of these notes will perhaps recall 
that a year ago I was very strongly in favour 
of locking up British South Africa shares, 
then dealt in at round about x2zs. They 
have proved worth it. If one reviews what 
has happened since it becomes clear that a 
handsome profit should have fallen to any 
investor who took the advice. He paid, say, 
ras. for a fr share. Later 5s. per share was 
returned to him, and the nominal value of 
his holdings reduced to 15s. per share. Then 
came a dividend of 6d. per share His 
investment at this point had cost him 6s. 6d. 
and the use of his money for a few months. 
At the time of writing the shares are selling 
at 15s. 6d. to x6s. He could, therefore, sell 
at a profit of 9s., which is a very adequate 
compensation for the use of his money for 
twelve months. Now, there is always a 
market for Chartered, and I should myself 
take the profit so long as the shares are over 
I5s. I say this for one reason only: 
Chartered are still an excellent lock-up for 
the future, but I do not see any reason for 
holding them when a handsome profit is at 
hand. 


Some Other Lines 


It was somewhat galling to find last month 
that English and Dutch meat debentures, 
which had been at 98 when I wrote my notes 
recommending them, bad risen to {104 by 
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the time they reached the reader. They are 
a good investment in my view up to f108. 
Harland & Wolff Preference issued this year 
should prove a good buy. Humber 6 per 
cent Cumulative Preference have been hanging 
round at 18s. 3d., at which price they yield 
nearly 7 per cent. For mixing purposes 
these shares and the following are worth 
consideration: Horne Bros. 7 per cent 
Preference (20s. 6d.); United Anthracite 
7 per cent preference (20s. 6d.) ; Whitehall 
Electric Investments 74 per cent Preference 
(21s.) ; Wallpaper Deferred (23s.). The prices 
in brackets are what I should regard as my 
limit if buying at the year end. 


Reconstruction Loans 


The latest and possibly the last of the 
reconstruction loans is that for Greece, issued 
in 7 per cent sterling bonds at 88 per cent, 
and secured upon assigned revenues, surplus 
revenues, and a first charge on the Refugee 
Settlement Commission's income, etc. With 
threefold security the bonds should quickly 
win a premium, and can be recommended 
as a purchase up to £95 per cent. 

The success of the reconstruction loans 
arranged by the League of Nations has been 
very marked. They were all strongly recom- 
mended in these notes. Capital appreciation 
in the case of the Austrian Sixes has grown 
to £15, the present price being £95, and in 
the case of the Hungarian Seven and a half 
by about £8. The Greek Loan will, m our 
view, be quite as good as the latter; the 
Austriàn, of course, carries proportionate 

* guarantees from our and other governments, 
which put it in a higher class. 

Two foreign loans of a different class, of 
which I am “ bullish,” are the German 7 per 
cent Sterling Loan, 1924, and the Japanese 
6 per cent Sterling Loan, 1924. The former, 
which is still in the instalment stage, is 
£7 premium at*the time of writing, and the 
Japanese is £7 above the issue price. Both 
were recommended here from the first. They 
will both rise further, I think, in the new 
year. 


A New Year Boom? 


It has been the custom this year end to 
talk of some great boom on the Stock 
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Exchange as being very likely in the new 
year. I cannot see how, with safety and 
profit, such a boom can arrive. The present 
level of prices over the whole region of 
securities and shares seems high enough in 
all conscience. A small boom is another 
matter, and it would not be surprising to 
find one or two markets suddenly waking up 
and offering good chances to the public. In 
the tin shares’ market, for instance, it 1s 
doubtful whether a full half-dozen of the 
Shares are not under-priced. I would put 
Keffi Consolidated in that class. Over the 
whole of 1924 the average price of tin has 
kept wonderfully high, and the troublesome 
question is how much benefit the producers 
have gained from that fact. Other markets 
to watch for movement are oil and textile 
machinery. In both cases "in and out" 
would be the best plan; that is, “in " while 
prices are relatively depressed, and “ out" 
at the first opening for a profit. 


'The Wonder of Sterling : 

The nse of sterling 1n New York this year 
is little short of wonderful. It amounts, 
taking the interval between the lowest and 
highest rates that have been quoted, to 
almost half a dollar to the £ At the moment 
of writing the £'s value in New York 1s about 
95 per cent of parity. As usual, the news- 
papers have been making what is plain quite 
obscure by saying the £ is worth 19s. 2d. in 
New York. Why should the £ be worth 
only igs. 2d. anywhere? There is no 
meaning in the phrase. 
that the {£ will buy goods that were worth 
I9s. 2d. before the war, for that would be 
silly. Nor can it mean that the £ will buy 
only rgs. 2d. worth of goods at their present 
U.S. prices: that depends upon the goods, 


It cannot mean a 


and sometimes will be far from the truth. 
What may accurately be said is simply this : 
that if I am wanting dollars I will get for £I 
only the same amount of dollars that at 
parity I would get for rgs. 2d. Or, the other 
way round, the seller of dollars to-day will 
charge me {1 for the same number as at 
parity he would give me for ros. 2d. The 
only place where sterling is quoted in terms 
of sterling is Britain, and this supposed 
simplification is only a way of making the 
easy thing difficult. 


What about Parity? 


Leaving this interesting side issue, let us 
ask: “Is the £ going to parity within the 
next six or twelve months? " Who can 
say? The Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land are so very uncommunicative. They 
may not know at this moment what is going 
to happen, but in the end it will be their 
policy which will decide, not whether we 
touch parity, perhaps, but whether we are 
to maintain it. Suppose the f rises from its 
present rate of 4-674 to 4-75 as a result of 
the same causes as have produced the rise 
of the past six months. To gain the 
remainder of the difference between that 
rate of parity will be a greater task than all 
that has been done. People who have trans- 
ferred balances from abroad to London, and 
so helped our exchange, may begin to with- 
draw them at the expense of our exchange. 
Buyers who have bought sterling for the 
profit of the rise may begin to sell. The 
position is thus doubtful. But if the 
announcement be made that this country 
will return to unrestricted gold marketing, 
the movement to parity will be settled. 
Would that be wise? It might and it 
might not. 


I — MÀ 


COMMERCIAL ENGLISH AT THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE.—Dean Inge, who delivered the 
foundation oration at the Birkbeck College 
last month on “ English 1n Education," told 
a good story of the use of what he described 
as that ''detestable jargon," commercial 
English, in the Foreign Office during the War. 


Difficulty was experienced 1n finding clerks, 
and two young men were introduced from 
a commercial house. A certam foreign 
Ambassador was amazed to receive a letter 
which read: '' Yours to hand. Our Lord 
Curzon will attend you." 
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CERTIFIED SUCCESSES. 


Apart from the names, which for obvious reasons 
are fictitious, every fact of every student's record 
contained in these advertisements is certified 
true and correct by Davıd Paterson, Chartered 
lington Street Glasgow 


Accountant, 135 We! 
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Rowland’ Present 





Biggs 

Present 
salary over 
£500 p.a 


EEK by week the 
long list of successes 
won by School of Account- 
ancy students increases, 
and week by week appear 
new School of Accountancy 
advertisements, giving the 
certified details of as many 
as possible of these suc- 
cesses. In every one of 
these successes the out- 
standing fact to notice 1s 
the defimte money-value 
of the School's traming 
Below is the record of 
a group of students, all of 
whom previous to com- 
mencing training were 
earning salaries not ex- 
ceeding £4 per week. 
LOCKFORD—Clerk. Course 


completed within 9 months 
Present salary {650 p.a 
BIGGS—Clerk, Course com- 
pleted within 18 months 
Present salary over {500 pa 
STOREY—Cherk Course com- 
pleted within 12 months 
Present salary over £500 p a. 


Storey. Present Sal- 
£500 ba 





{4 a week clerks 






Y) Lockford - 
F Present 
B salary 


£850 pa. 





Richards * Present 
salary £600 pa. 


RICHARDS—Clerk Course 
completed wuhin 3 months. 
Present salary {600 pa 


ROWLAND—Clerk — Course 
completed within 5 months. 
Present salary {600 p a. 


BUTLER — Clerk Course 
completed withit 9 months 
Present salary {600 p a 


Special Courses for all 
ranks of business men 


Every control position in 
commerce is opened to am- 
bitious men by School of Ac- 
countancy training There are 
Courses for men without the 
shghtest previous experience in 
business, and Courses for men 
already holding Managerial and 
Executive positions 


Besides training men for 
such positions as Accountants, 
Secretanes, Cost Accountants, 
Office Managers, Cashiers, etc, 
the School extends the quali- 
fications of tqghnical men by 
teaching them the finance and 
accountancy of business 


The School's 
guarantee 


Whether you enrol to qualify 
for an executive position or 
to pass an independent pro- 
fessional examination, the 
School of Accountancy gives 
you this definite guarantee : 

Provided on your part you 
make a serious effort and con- 
screntiously follow the course 
of training planned for you, 


flow earning 









Butisr Present 
salary {600 pa. 


The School of Accountancy 
undertakes to stand by you 
until you succeed 


Six to twelve months’ 
postal training 


The time usually taken by 
postal students to complete 
their traming and qualify for 
the positions they set out to 
obtain 1s six to twelve months, 
but there 1s no fixed time limit 
In every case the student’s 
personal conveniencets studied, 
and the approximate traming 
basis of three hours on three 
evenings per week is varied 
accordingly No extra fee is 
payable, whatever the period 
occupied by the training 


This Valuable Business 
FREE 





Guide 


li contams useful 
information about 
careers and business 
training, gives par- 
ticulars of ail 
Courses and Terms, 
and includes facts 
which will convince 
youthat TkeSckool's 
postal iraining will 
qualify vou to fill a 
responsible executroe 
position Write for 
a copy to-day to 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 


2 West Regent Street, GLASGOW. 
10 Essex St, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


37 Victoria Buildings, Deansgate, MAN- 
CHESTER; 22 Sir Thomas St , LIVER- 
POOL; Standard Buildings, City, Sa 
LEEDS, 8 NewhallSt , BIRMINGHAM; 
and at EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE, CARDIFF, ^ud BRISTOL 


Xx If gou will make an effort to qualify for a responsible executive position in 
business, The School of Accountancy will stand by you until gou succeed 
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A New Book for Book-keepers, Accountants & Students 


CONSIGNMENTS 
ACCOUNT SALES 
AND ACCOUNTS 


CURRENT 


WITH A CHAPTER ON 


JOINT VENTURE ACCOUNTS 
By E. J HAMMOND 


A.O.LB., A.L.A.A. ; CHARTERED SECRETARY 


Price 5|- net 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


This volume provides a thoroughly 
practical and comprehensive treatise on 
consignment transactions, account sales, 
and accounts current of merchants m 
their vared aspects. Joint ventures, 
which have much in common with con- 
signments, have alsc received attention. 

Mr. Hammond is a Chartered Secretary 
and a Certifled Accountant, and his 
practical experience, together with a gift 
for clear and lucid ‘exposition, has enabled 
him to compile a work which will be useful 
to all who are in any way connected with 
the important matters dealt with im this 
volume. 


CONTENTS : Consignoments—Introductory 
—Account Sales—Inward Consignments— 
Outward Consignments—Decimalization of 
Money—Average Due Date—Interest Cal- 
culations—The Application of the Average 
Principle to Interest Calculations—The Dis- 
tinction between Current Accounts and 
Accounts Current—Accounts Current—Joint 
Ventures—The Accounts of Joint Venturers— 
Abbreviations—Technical Terms and Defini- 
tions—Examination Questions. 
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NOW READY THE NOW READY 


IMPORTER'S HANDBOOK 


l By J. A. DUNNAGE 
Author of “ How to Import Goods,” etc. 


With a Foreword by PROFESSOR J. G. SMITH 
Of the Faculty of Commerce® University of Birmingham 


A very valuable guide to import trade routine. The duties of an importer of goods 
are dealt with in full, and advice is given on the many points which crop up when 
“ clearing " goods. Forms are included throughout, and the student in particular will 
find them exceedingly valuable in illustrating the importer’s dealings with the Customs 
authorities. 


“ Should be found exceedingly useful by those engaged in the importing of goods and also by 
teachers and students of the theories of commerce and transport.’’—Glasgow Herald 

“ He (the author) has dealt with his subject in a very able manner, and has managed to cover the 
very wide field of his subject ın an admirably thorough way. His work 1s one which no importer should 
be without." —Syren and Shipping. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 380 pp. 
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Full particulars post free from 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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No time wasted 
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A BOOK FOR EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


THE CONTROL OF 


WAGES 


By WALTON HAMILTON 
and STACY MAY 
Both of Amherst College (U.S.A.) 


A discussion of a fundamental economic problem 
so simply and so interestingly done that it 
deserves to rank as an achievement of a new 
order. 

There is hardly anyone it does not touch very 
directly; and we venture to thmk that few 
readera who. take up this book will willingly 
put 15 down until the last page 18 turned 
Besides bemg thoroughly modern, the authors 
succeed in being both provocative and amusing 


Price 5/- net 
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Questions G Answers 


COMPANY 


By G.W. FORTUNE, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.S. (Hons.) and 
D. R. MATHESON, M.A. (Hons.), A.S.A.A. (Hons ) 


HIS book has been written for the use 

of students preparing for the venous 
&ccountancy and secretarial examinations in 
the subject. If provides special facilities for 
testing their knowledge and is a handy 
reference book that will be equally useful to 
those in practice. 


Cloth, 182 pp. 
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Worth 


Consideration 


How the Addressograph 
saves Time, Labour and 
Money in the Office 


Let us say, for example, that you 
send out 15,000 circulars or state- 
ments per week or month. The 
lime it would take one clerk to 
address this number by the old 
method of pen or typewriter 
would be approximately 150 hours. 


It is no exaggeration to say that a 
junior, using the Addressograph, 
could do the same amount of 
work in 10 hours—at the same time 
eliminating any possibility of error. 





The Addressograph, the modern 
of addressing, is an 
investment, not an expense. 


system 


It is worth your while to ask 

for a demonstration at your 

own office, which we shall be 

pleased to give, entirely free of 
any obligation. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH LTD. 


15 GRANGE ROAD 
WILLESDEN GREEN, LONDON, N.W.10. 


Telephone: Willesden 1330 
SHOWROOMS: 79 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 














this Guide s 
to Careers your future is in yoar own handa 


Cis 132- page Guide fo Successful 
Careers in Commerce, 
FREE on Request! 


This 132-page ‘‘ Guide to Careers" has been the 
starting-point to Success for thousands. 

Its highly nre pages unfold to the reader the 
well-nigh undreamt-of possibilities for any man of 
average ability, when backed by the expert business 
education provided by the Metropolitan College, St. 
Albans. 
m"-———— ''ÓÓ Success upon Suc- 
cess attends the 
efforts of the College, 
and past students 
testify ın their thou- 
sands to the value of 
the training received. 

The Metropolitan Col- 
lege stands as the ever- 
ready means whereby anyone, with but a few hours of leisure 
time available for study, can quickly obtain, b stal training, 
a thorough mastery of SECRETARYSHIP, adi OUNTANCY, 
INSURANCE BANKING or COMMERCE—wmithout leaving 
the comfort of his or her own home. 

This ** Guide to Careers ” 18 the immediate link between you 
and that prosperous future pu so fondly and frequenily 
envisage. refore, aa the s1bject 1s of such supreme import- 
ance, the reward probably so great, surely no urging 1s nceded 
for you to iris ee the appended TOES and post to day 


i Specialised Training, i 
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: leisure time at home, : 
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to achievement. 
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Editorial Notes 


Restoring the Gold Standard 


IL is evident that the Bank of Engiand, 
acting in conjunction with the Federal 
Reserve Board in the United States, is 
making a strong effort to restore the 
gold standard in this country. The only 
understanding required is that if we 
resume gold payments, a creditor nation 
such as the United States should refrain 
from using its power to take away such 
gold as we have. Owing to the inferior 
financial and fiscal training of the average 
member of Congress this may not be easy 
to effect People who imagine that the 
possession of a large stock of gold is the 
same thing as wealth cannot help the 
kind of blunders which distinguish the 
United States fiscal policy. However, 
the great baftiking firms who live on 
foreign trade know better than the 
Congressmen, and will probably prevail. 


* + 3t 


Company Law Amendment : The 


Position of Secretaries 


In our November and December 1ssues 
we were able to state defimtelv that 
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some revision of the law relating to 
companies was in contemplation, and this 
has now been confirmed by the announce- 
ment of the appointment of the Board of 
Trade Committee to consider and report 
what amendments are desirable in the 
Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917. The 
committee, of which Mr. Wilfrid Greene, 
K.C., 1s chairman, includes two eminent 
accountants in the persons of Mr. William 
Cash, F.C.A , head of the firm of Cash, 
* Stone & Co (chartered accountants), and 
Sir James Martin, J.P., of Martin, Farlow 
& Co. (incorporated accountants). Thus, 
both the leading societies of accountants 
are admirably represented, but so far as 
we are aware there is no representative 
of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
or of the Incorporated Secretaries Associa- 
tion. This appears to be rather a regret- 
table omission. The statutory duties 
attaching to the position of secretary of 
a company involve serious responsibilities, 
and the tendency has been for some time 
to make them increasingly onerous. The 
secretary's point of view is therefore one 
that should be adequately considered, in 
addition to that of the auditors and 
accountants, in any discussion of amend- 
ments of detail to the Companies Acts. 
This view ıs strongly held by many 
secretaries, and there would appear to 
be ground for suggesting that the organ- 
isations which exist to protect their 
interests should make this feeling better 
known in official circles. 


* * Li 


On to Westminster P 


To adapt the famous slogan of the 
International Advertising Convention, 
" On to Westminster’’ should be the 
motto of the London business man, at 
any rate between the 4th and the x4th of 
the present month, when the Business 
Efficiency Exhibition is in session at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. This is am 


annual event of steadily-growing import- 
ance, not only to its promoters, the 
members of the Office Appliance Trades 


' Association, but also to every business 


man who realises how much the work of 
his office can be facilitated by modern 
time- and labour-saving devices of proved 
efficiency. The opportumty of seeing 
these devices, in all their legion variety, 
demonstrated under the most favourable 
conditions, is one not lightly to be 
missed. We understand from the Exhibi- 
tion Director, Mr. A. C. McLellan, that 
the number of exhibitors, together with 
the range of exhibits, is greater than ever. 
Quite a number of new appliances, never 
before exhibited, will be shown, whilst 
in those which bear familiar names 
important improvements of design, of 
price, of speed, or of utility will prove not 
less interesting. Hence, we anticipate 
that new records in the number of visitors 
to the Central Hall, Westminster, will be 
established. For one thing, the Exhibition 
will open on the 4th inst. in much more 
favourable circumstances than hitherto. 
Trade is definitely on the up grade. There 
is on every hand the revival of confidence 
and the feeling that we have seen the 
worst of the unexampled slump. Better 
times are in prospect for British trade, 
and here 1s an excellent opportunity for 
the merchants and manufacturers of 
London to prepare for them by getting 
their organisations thoroughly keyed up 
to concert pitch. Evetyone knows that 
the business which is handicappéd by 
antiquated equipment and obsolete 
methods will be at a big disadvantage in 


‘the fiercely competitive trade of the future. 


* * * 


Foreign Products at Wembley 

Sir Travers Clarke's admission that 
last year there was a certain limited 
amount of “ smuggling " of foreign pro- 
ducts at the British Empire Exhibition 
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was rather surprising to business men. 
It is ironic to think that even in what 
everyone understood to be an exclusive 
display of the products of the British 
Empire the foreigner managed to push his 
way. We are promised greater strict- 
ness this year, and methods will be 
adopted to prevent any further “ smug- 
gling ” of the kind, 
but many will won- 
der why these bela- 
ted precautions were 
not taken before. 


3 3x 


How to Get 
Londoners There 
Efforts are to be 

made to secure rather 

more support from 
the Greater London 
area which, from the 
point of view of at- 
tendance, comes out 
very badly on analy- 
sis when compared 
with some provincial 
centres. If the organ- 

isers can create a 

public opinion strong 

enougn to induce the 
great majority of 

London employers to grant their staffs one 


day off to visit Wembley, there would be* 


little cause for complaint of the Londoners' 
attendance. A few firms did this last 
year, but how few when compared with 
the total. The Exhibition is too far out 
to make it a very popular resort in the 
evenings with the average suburban 
resident. Though the exact date of the 
opening is not yet fixed, Sir Travers 
Clarke says it will probably be the first 
week in May. 
% E E 


Sudan Possibilities : The Prudential 
Takes a Hand 


We have referred from time to time to 
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the possibilities of the Sudan. During 
the last few days another step forward 
has been made by the formation of a 
company with a capital of £500,000 to 
provide a great power and lighting 
station on the banks of the Nile. Amongst 
the first directors are Sir George May, 
K.B.E., of the Prudential. Assurance 
Company, and Mr. 
Schuster, the Finan 
cial Secretary of thi 
Government of the 
Sudan. His appoint- 
ment sufficiently in 
dicates that the 5u 
dan Government will 
give the company 
every support and 
assistance. It is 
cheering to see that 
the Prudential As- 
surance Company 
with its vast assets, 
is embarking in well- 
approved commer- 
cial developments. 
Every time it does so 
it nominates a direc- 
tor chosen from 
amongst its execu- 
tivestaff, torepresent 
the interests of its 
policy holders on the new enterprise. The 
very limited list of investments favour- 
ed by insurance companies is becoming 
too short for the enormous growth of 
insurance funds. We should now like 
to see the Prudential and its competing 
offices examining the possibilities of elec- 
trical enterprise in Great Britain, which 
is still in its infancy. 
E E E 


A Business Man's Novel 

Mr. Norman Tiptaft, whose gift for 
satire is. admirably illustrated in the 
article on ‘‘ The Manufacturer and the 
Expert,” which he contributes to this 
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issue, is a talented and many-sided 
individual. Formerly a journalist, he is 
now managing director of a flourish- 
ing firm of manufacturing jewellers at 
Birmingham, editor of a really “live” 
. house organ, and a frequent contributor 
of breezy articles to the business maga- 
zines. His latest achievement is to write 
a.novel, The City F ather, which has been 
published by Elkin Mathews, Ltd. It is 
_ a novel of municipal life, and Mr. Tiptaft 
. has drawn on his personal experience as 
|. a city councillor to make an effective 
. contrast between the efficiency of the 
modern factory and the amazing ineffi- 
ciency with which the business affairs of 
a municipality are often conducted. Deft 
characterisation and a clever plot make 
the story an attractive one, and as it has 
a special appeal to the business man, 
many will no doubt like to read it. 


" 
Ed 
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The German Commercial Code. 

It is a curious fact that at the moment 
big financiers, both here and in the 
United States, appear to be more anxious 
. to lend the money and credit they control 
to rebuild German industry than to 
support that of their own. countries. 
Curiou$, because there is no more reason 
to-day than there was before the War, 
nor has been since the War, to believe 
that the Germans understand commercial 
A nation which to avoid its 
obligations deliberately ruined its own 
investing public in order to make colossal 
profits for its manufacturers is not one 
< to be trusted. 

E + 

A Conflict of Interests 
It looks as if the interests of interna- 
_tional financiers are entirely opposed to 
the interest of British trade. They are 
using British and American money 
deposited with them by confiding investors 
of those countries. The money is not 
It only needs publicity to arouses 


P 


our investors and depositors to the fact 
that the money which they leave with - 
banks at very low rates of interest, 
believing it to be secure, is re-lent to 
international financiers at high rates of 
interest on security which is doubtful as ^ 
often as not, and speculative in any event. 


3 % * 


Financed from London a 

Before the War German trade was very _ 
largely financed from London. When 
war broke out, the British Government 
had to relieve our banks and discount” 
houses of approximately £120,000,000 of 
credit loaned to Germany on German 
bills of exchange. As it happens, most 
of that debt has been cleared away and 
the “ cold storage ” bills disposed of. But 
if Germany had won it would have gone 
towards the indemnity. 


% * 
German Use of Bills 


It may be worth recording how the 
trick was worked and is being worked. 
Germans as a rule do not draw cheques, 
-When A owes B money over there, 
B almost invariably draws upon him at 
a month, or three months, or whatever 
term may be agreed. A accepts the bill, 
which B then uses to pay his creditor C. 
é- endorses it and passes it on to clear his 
debt to D. So the merry round goes on 
until at last there may be a bill with 
perhaps a hundred such endorsements. 
Then the holder may require cash. He 
takes it to his German bankers, who 
discount it at, say, eight to ten per cent, 
present rates, and endorse it. They | 
then sell or discount it in London. With 
all those signatures it can hardly go 
wrong. : 


ka % 


Suicidal Operations 


If that kind of sale or discount cannot 
be stopped in some way we are certain to 
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be faced again, when Germany is ready to 
fight, with the position of 1914. It might 
well be that, if money or credit were super- 
abundant here, such operations should 
be permitted under Treasury licence. 
At the present moment they are suicidal. 
Germany is only waiting until she is strong 
enough to strike again. 


ie 
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'The British Type- 
writer Industry 
It seems difficult 

to understand, but 

the fact remains, that 

British. manufactur- 

ers have never been 

able to compete very 
successfully with the 

Americans and the 

Germans in the 

typewriter industry, 

which remains al- 
most entirely in 
foreign hands. One 
of the pioneer British 
typewriter compan- 
ies—the  Barlock — 
has recently gone 
into liquidation, and 
according to Sir 

Ernest Jardine, who 

has purchased the 

company's extensive 


Portrait 





Str Ernest W. PETTER 
Chairman of the Executive of tha ndustrial League and Council, 
who was one of the New Year Knights, 
engineering industry, he is chairman of Petters Ltd., 
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beat Germany and the United State 
and to employ 1,000 additional workers 
within six months, and 2,000 
twelve months. If no assistance is 
given he intends to break up the plant. 
Sir Ernest Jardine is a lace machine 
manufacturer, of Nottingham, and was 
formerly the member for East Somerset 


within 
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Unemployment : 
The Loss to 
Capital 
Unemployment is 

still causing the 

gravest anxiety to 
traders and the 

Government. When 

labour is unemploy 

ed capital is equally 
unemployed. 
as is the loss to the 

State in maintaining 

unemployed labour, 

it is probable that 
loss of prohts, de- 
preciation of unem- 
machines, 
and loss of interest 
on capital employed 
approach closely to 
the same amount, 

Capital, however, 

draws no unemplov- 


(Great 


ploved 


Elliott & Frv 


A leader of the 


works at Notting- managing director of Vickers-Petters, Ltd. and president ment pav, a nd no 
: of the British Engineers’ Association - 

ham, the business dole. 

failed through unre- " " 


stricted foreign competition. He states 
that the wages of skilled fitters in 
Germany are only 7d. an hour, and this 
is largely responsible for the fact that 
we import more than r,000 typewriters 
weekly. Sir Ernest proposes to keep the 
concern alive until he knows whether the 
Government will include typewriters 
under the provisions of the new Safe- 
guarding of Industries Bill. If they dohe 
undertakes to make a serious attempt to 


The Postal Threat 

Nevertheless, those who are employed 
are perpetually contemplating strikes 
Perhaps the worst instance of a threat at 
the present moment is that of the postal 
workers. There sheltered 
occupation, giving men permanent em- 
ployment with a prospect of a pension, 
and with -short hours. In face of this 
they are demanding an all-round increase 
ef seven shillings a week. That 


we have a 


would 
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cost the country £7,000,000 a year and 
do away for good with any hope of 
reviving the penny post, without which 
there can be but little revival of trade. 
This matter rests with the Government. 
The community, including the vast bulk 
of genuine workmen, would support the 
utmost resistance to these claims, and 
want the authorities to stand firm. 
Better a few weeks’ interference with 
"trade than surrender to an organisation 
_ of this kind, which would equally destroy 
State Socialism were Socialists in office. 
If anyone imagines nationalisation of 
industries would stop strikes let him 
Study this. Apparently Bolshevism is 
the only power capable of stopping 
Strikes. It executes strike leaders. 
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The Slum Problem 


The Government is going to do all it 
can to assist in clearing out slums. If so 
there will be a sharp demand for building 
materials, particularly for limewashes and 
distempers, drain and water pipes, and 
simple types of plumbing apparatus. We 
are not in a position to demolish any but 
the worst slums, nor can we be until 
there is a surplus of houses to overtake 
the improved standard of living, the real 
cause of the present shortage. Therefore 


d 
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repairs on a large scale and cleaning are * 


. the only immediate steps possible. It 
must always be remembered that houses 
seldom make a slum. That is done by the 
people who live in the houses, and who 
are either born idle or overwhelmed when 
facing the thought of the honest labour 
necessary to keep them clean. 


L3 % E 
Coming Shortage of Labour 
Tn a few short years the reduced birth- 
rate is going to raise v ery serious questions 


"for employers and directors of labour. 
Already it is very difficult to find lads 





of Ban fourteen to sixteen owing partly 
to birth restriction. In 1928 to 1932 it 

will be much more difficult owing to the 

absence of the male population during © 
the War leading to a great shortage of .. 
births. An actuarial calculation recently 
published shows that within a relatively 
few years there will be a shortage of not 
less than 2,000,000 workers below the 
present number. But let no one suppose | 
that that will reduce unemployment, for: 
every worker makes at least enough work 
for another worker, a fact often forgotten. 
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Trade Revival in South Wales 

A very interesting return prepared by 
the Board of Trade shows that as regards 
the export trade South Wales regained 
its pre-war position by 1923. The excep- - 
tional year was 1913, in which the exports 
of coal from South Wales reached 
32,000,000 tons, In 1923 the figure was 
30,000,000 tons. But I913 was an excep- 
tional year, for the figures were nearly 
4,000,000 tons more than in 1912. Turn- 
ing to the second great export from South 
Wales, tinplates, the figures for 1923— 
523,017 tons—easily beat all previous 
records, and “ other iron and steel manu- 
factures—530,740 tons—also constituted 
a record. The great increase in exports 
was in trade from the ports of Swansea 
and Newport, although Cardiff showed |. 
well. It is worth the while of business | 
men with something to sell to pay atten- © 
tion to Swansea. These figures seem to 
show that South Wales ought soon to be 
doing as well as before the War. If we 
can get back to our normal yearly increase _ 
in the heavy trades, there ought to be. 
good reason to expect improvement. 
Meanwhile, imports of iron and steel from 
Belgium for the three months July to |. 
September, 1924, show an increase of 
over 200,000 tons, and an increased value . 
of £1,300,000 as compared with thesame . 
months in 1923. 3 
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OHN SMITH was a typical British 

manufacturer. That, according to cer- 
tain superior persons, means someone who 
is entirely out of date, is not as clever as 
any foreigner, knows nothing about over- 
seas markets, and believes in always doing 
what his father and grandfather did 
before him. 

Despite the critics, John Smith ran a 
profitable business. , 

Then came the slump, and in commo 
with every other manufacturer, he saw his 
turnover go down and losses take the place 
of profits. He attempted to cut down 
his dead expenses. He introduced new 
lines. He extended his business into fresh 
markets. 

His employees realised he was having 
a rough time, and did their best to help. 
They accepted wage reductions cheerfully. 
They increased their output ; in fact, John 
Smith ànd his workers co-operated to the 
best of their limited intelligence to over- 
come the difficulties of the slump. Had 
they only kept on in the same way, they, 
might have succeeded. They did not. 


The Only Way 


©. As usual, the British manufacturer and 
the British workmen were all wrong. It 
seems that the only way to conduct 
business in these days is to call in an 
efficiency expert. In John Smith's case 
an expert was required for advertising ; 
another for works production ; a third to 
reorganise the office. They invaded his 
factory and took possession. 

In his simple way, with his five hundred 
men, he had in past years turned out a 
considerable quantity of goods at a profit 
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ness parable, in which a certain type of efficiency expert is. 
cleverly satirised. : 



































r, Tiptaft, Ltd. 
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The ‘parable is an uncommon literary form nowadays, but there is no better medium for practising 


the delicate art of irony. Here is a busi 
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It seems he ought not to have done it. 
He was unable to tell how much employee 
No. r3r had done in any given eight 
hours; while he had no check at all of ~ 
the comparative speed between employee 
No. 252 and No. 398. This, it seemed, 
was the first essential to the efficient 
conduct of business. 
It involved engaging twenty extra 
clerks, who did wonderful things on long _ 
sheets of paper. 2 


Efficiency in Motion 
He had never studied efficiency in 
motion. Efficiency in motion means elimi 
inating all unnecessary effort by arranging _ 
a job so that the operative instead of 
making seven motions shall make only 
Six. 
- This necessitated thirty supervisors. 
In the old days, when a job was 
finished in one department, some simple 
minded person took it to the next. That | 
it seemed was almost criminal. Noaccur- | 
ate study of costs had been made iu the 
first, and until that was done it was. 
absurd to take it to the second. T 
This meant an addition of ten costing _ 
clerks. It also meant that orders which . 
previously went through in a week took 
a month, since the same process was - 
repeated in ewery department. 
Still, it was the method recommended 
by the expert. John Smith, like an 
earnest seeker after truth, obeyed. 
Much the same happened in the sales 
department. John Smith's advertise _ 
ments had always been known for their | 
perfectly plain and simple language and | 
that they stated the essential points of. 
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- the article he was trying to sell, Unfor- 
tunately, according to the advertising 
expert, this was not nearly enough. His 
announcements must have ' a human 


appeal." 


T A Thousand Pounds a Page 


. Several other qualifications were neces- 
sary, all things which John Smith in his 
ignorance had never heard of. 

The media he used were out of date. 
- The secret of efficient advertising, said 
the expert, is a big display in a popular 

paper. 

This meant a thousand pounds a page, 
but as the expert recommended it, John 

Smith thought it must be right. 

In office organisation he had felt himself 
on reasonably modern lines. It appears 
again he was mistaken. In less than five 

minutes the office organising expert 
demonstrated that he had not a single 
check on at ledst a dozen of what he 
thought perfectly satisfactory clerks. 

To avoid most dangerous mistakes the 
expert assured him he would have to 
^ engage another dozen to check them. 
_ Although with some misgiving he agreed, 
and the system was duly put into force. 

That is exactly a year ago. 


A Libel Refuted 
It is a great pleasure in these days to 


be able to refute the foul libel which * 


m 


has clung for so long to the British uie 


manufacturer. 
It is alleged that he is out of date. 
That he does not move with the times. . 


That to all the really clever people, who dU 


know his job so much better than he does. 
himself, he turns a deaf ear. : 

It is untrue. My friend, John Smith, - 
is the living example. He has had. 
experts everywhere. There is not a 
department of his factory or office but. 


what has been organised and modernised 
and energised. Everything is up to date, 


and even more so. 

There is only one thing to add—-and 
that is, that unfortunately this week he 
has gone into liquidation. 


Moral: Watch Your Overheads 


The moral of this story is: In these 
days of super-efficiency, watch your over- 
head charges, because they are the very 
devil. 

Checks and counter-checks that cost 
more to run than they can possibly save 
are tomfoolery, not efficiency. The law 
of diminishing returns works in factory and 
office organisation, as in everything else. 

Your job is to make a profit, not merely 
to collect statistics. 

When organisation becomes a fetish to 
be worshipped, instead of a thing to be 
used, you've got too much of it. 

Cut it down to where it pays dividends ! 


0 


Signal Honour for Sir Charles Macara 


‘TH Committee of Management of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution have 
appointed Sir Charles Macara, Bart., an honor- 
ary life governor in recognition of his distin- 
guished services to the Institution and 
public-spirited efforts in connection with the 
Lifeboat Saturday Fund. This is the 
highest distinction within the Institution’s 


power to confer. | Sir Charles Macara was the 


founder of the Lifeboat Saturday Fund, and ; 


he has had forty years’ practical experience | 
of the lifeboats on the Lancashire coast. . 


The Institution's award is being engrossed . : 


on. vellum, and will be presented to him at. 
the 
Manchester and Salford Branch, 
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forthcoming annual meeting of the 





The Future of the Safe Deposit 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F.R.G.S. 
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‘and such valuables. 
“property is well. guarded.” 
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£4 YNE of our leading financial experts 

declared the other week that “ not 
above one-tenth of the world's wealth 
in securities was well guarded." He 
referred, of course, to bonds, deeds, 
valuable documents, and the like. 
a Startling statement, and at first would 
appear to be almost incredible. Yet 
one has only to pause and recall the loss 
through fire, burglary, and theft of all 
kinds of valuables to realise that there 
is more than a grain of truth in the 
assertion. We are inclined, in fact, to 
be a little careless, or perhaps a little 
thoughtless, when it comes to safeguarding 
our securities. We place them in deed- 
boxes, handing the latter over to ‘the 
custody of the bank should we have 
occasion to be away from home or office 
for.a time; or we may lock them away 
 An.safes, or place them in some chamber 
which, because of its situation, we regard 
as immune from robbery. 


Costly Protection 


Now a really burglar-proof safe is an 
expensive article. In the first place 
its sides should be of undrillable steel, 
while they should also be capable of 
resisting the oxy-acetylene blow-pipe. 
More so is this the case when it comes to 
strong-rooms. If they are to be proof 
against the attack of the modern cracks- 
man, it is essential to spend a small 
fortune upon them. If such security 
cannot be provided by the owner or 
custodian of the securities one can at 
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The recent remarkable epidemic of burglaries raises the question of efficient security for bonds, deeds; 

It is stated by a well-known financial expert that '' not above one-tenth of such 

j The present custom of the banks in acting as temporary custodians for 

“their clients’ valuables is regarded as unsatisfactory and the remedy seems to lie in an extended use 

“of the Safe Deposit. These underground armour-plated vaults, with their massive steel doors, are now 

acknowledged by the business man and the general public as offering the requisite security, and are 
rapidly growing in popularity. 
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least fall back upon the safe deposit. 
They are now admitted by the business 
man, as well as the general public, as 
necessary and reliable institutions where 
all kinds of valuables can be stored 
without incurring any risk of loss by 
fire or theft. This is evidenced by the 
number now in existence. There are 
twelve in London alone; while all the 
large provincial cities boast of one or 
more. 


A Burden on the Bank 


It has been the custom hitherto for 
the banks in this country to act as ten 
porary custodians for their clients’ vali- 
ables. This has grown from the old idea 
that it was desirable to accommodate a 
depositor by temporarily looking after 
his deed-box in order to retain his account. . 


But the enormous growth of banking 


has resulted in the banks being called | 
upon to find accommodation for small 
safes, deed-boxes, trunks, packages, and 


bulky parcels in such numbers that _ 


ordinary business is being continually 
interrupted, and the capacity of the 
strong-room overtaxed. 

For exampla, in addition to taking care 
of documents, the ordinary suburban 
bank is expected during the summer 
months to receive numerous boxes and 
packages, and look after them while 
their owners are away on. vacation, Asoo 
a result, the bank's strong-room is often 
overcrowded with boxes of plate, jewel- 
lery, family heirlooms and: documents 
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which it is expected to keep intact and 
have ready at a moment's notice to hand 
back to the owner. The entering and 


checking of the parcels, and the storing 
of them entails a great deal of work for 
which no remuneration is received. 
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package is placed in a strong-room which 
is virtually impregnable and therefore 
safe. In the case of deeds and documents 
upon which advances have been made 
these are invariably sent to the head 
office for filing and preservation, but 
packages and boxes which 
are left at the owners’ de- 
sire, however valuable their 
contents, are kept on the 
premises to be handed over on 
demand. 

Whereas it would be true 
to say that the strong-rooms 
of the great banks are 
burglar-proof and even bomb- 
and mob-proof as well, I fear 
this cannot be said of the 
strong-rooms of the branch 
banks, or at least all of them. 
The strong-rooms in the latter 
case may consist of a lining 
of Staffordshire blue bricks 


reinforced, perhaps, with 
sheetings of steel and a 
heavy steel door. Within, 


the bank’s cash, notes, and 
securities may be confined in 
safes whose steel sides are 
undrillable and also proof 
against the oxy-acetylene 
blow-pipe. They are, in fact, 
as impregnable as science can 
make them. There may be 
a guard on the premises, 
such as a member of the 
staff or a bank's housekeeper 
who would be awakened 


DEPOSIT. should any attempt be made 
On the right is the ro-ft. ee o e of the passage way the upon the strong-room. 


A Bank's Limited Responsibility 
More important still is the question 
of security. Strictly speaking, all that 
the bank undertakes to do is to take your 
box and hand it back to you when you 
need it. It accepts no other responsi- 
bility. The accepted idea is that the 


Doubtful Security 

The fact is, the word security, when 
it is applied to vaults and strong-rooms, 
must be considered in its very widest 
sense. Ordinarily the repository may 
appear to offer the security desired, but 
does it really do so? The guard may be 
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bribed or overcome and the door of the 
forced by the 
methods of the up-to-date cracksman. 
Or the walls of the may be 
pierced from adjoining premises. The 
safes, with the bank’s coveted coin, may 


strong-room scientific 


chamber 


an entrance into the 
bank in St. James’s Street 
End of London. 


Strong-TOOI 


in the We 


Origin of the Safe Deposit 


It was the robberies of th« 





INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE 


probably prove too tough a proposition 
to be opened within the time at the 
disposal of the burglar, however scien- 
tifically he may be armed, but what of 
the boxes and packages. They would be 
quickly opened and their valuables taken. 
And strong-rooms have been entered. 
In 1909, burglars succeeded in forcing 


12 ARMOUR-PLATED VAULTS OF THI 
SAFE DEPOSIT, SHOWING SMALL SAFES AND INTEGERS 


NATIONAL 


during the American Civil War that 

to the creation of the safe deposit M 
that period, bank robberies were so fr 
quent that the banks refused to take care 
of their customers' One 

these institutions referred 
its porter as willing to accept the risk 
For a small sum he took charge of ti 


valuables. 


its clients 
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Safes and boxes, and made a fortune by 
doing so. This suggested to the ever 
alert Yankee brain the safe deposit 
companies, which at first erected very 
ordinary buildings with glass windows 
from which the armed guard could be 
seen patrolling night and day. . To-day, 
tremendously strong safe deposit vaults 
are to be found in all the leading cities 
of America. 


Strength of British Safe Deposits 


After these institutions had had a 
successful run of some twenty-five years 
in the United States the idea was brought 
to London. At first, however, the British 
public did not altogether take to the 
idea of storing their valuables in public 
vaults. Now, however, they have realised 
the wonderful security against loss and 
theft which these institutions offer. 
Indeed, the British repositories are as 
strong as those to be found in America. 
They are built of thick armour plate on 
firm concrete foundations. The vaults 
are so placed that the guardians can 
patrol right round them. Beyond these 
passages rise thick walls, invariably of 
concrete and reinforced with steel rails, 
so strong that to penetrate them would 
be quite a momentous feat. Then to 
break open the vaults is practically 
impossible, for if you fired at some of 
them with heavy guns you would make* 
little impression upon them. At night 
the deposits are patrolled by watchmen 
armed with revolvers. The fear, there- 
` fore, of a burglary at a safe deposit is 
certainly remote. Indeed, it is computed 
> that if a rebellion broke out and the 
authorities lost control for a time the 
bonds, deeds, and jewels in the more 
up-to-date safe deposits would be found 
inaccessible to any attack, open or covert, 
which could be brought against them. 

No banker in America, or for that 
matter on the continent, would dream 
of opening his strong-room to an array qf 


trunks and boxes. When such courtesy 


is requested, the depositor is referred; — 


to the safe deposit, and many banks, 
both in America and on the continent, 
run safe deposits in connection with their 
banking business. Thus they are relieved 
of an immense amount of detail work 
and risk of loss or theft through burglary 
or robbery. It is the belief of many that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the 
British banker will have to do the same. 


because of the work it entails and the . 


impossibility in many cases of guarding 
the valuables adequately. 


The National Safe Deposit 


The first British safe deposit to be built 
in this country is that known as the 
National Safe Deposit, situated in Queen 
Victoria Street, within a stone's throw of 
the Bank of England. It is in many 
respects a remarkable structure, a verit- 
able citadel that no burglar, however 
scientifically he may be armed, could ever 
hope to penetrate. 
cost of £250,000, and celebrated its jubilee 
this year. It is not only the oldest safe 
deposit in this country, but the largest 
institution of its kind and the only one 
in London that consists of an island site. - 

We have first an outer. wall of solid 
concrete lined with hard bricks ro ft: 
in thickness, to penetrate which would 
certainly prove a momentous, if not an 
impossible feat. Within this outer wall, 
and separated from it by a 3-ft. passage, 


is another wall, composed of hard Stafford- 2 o 


shire bricks and lined with undrillable 


armour-plate fully 4} in. thick, dovetailed . 


in sections and further strengthened by 
wrought-iron framing. This forms the. 
true deposit building, and within its. 
interior are the vaults, thirty-two in. 
number, built up in four tiers, one above - 
the other. Under the lower floor of the - 
vaults is an enormous subterranean 
cistern, 6 ft. in depth, and below that 


again, a solid bed of concrete 20 ft. in | D 











It was erected. at à | 
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thickness. The vaults themselves extend close them it is necessary for tl 
to a depth of 50 ft. below the street level, officers of the company holdir 
the total foundations going down to a positions to be at their post, and 


depth of some 76 ft. doors are closed there is no pow: 
It will be seen from this that to reach that can move them until the 
the vaults from below or from the outside machinery is brought into act 


is virtually impossible, while protection claimed for this deposit that it i 
against any possible form of attack from waterproof, burglar-proof 





A Nest OF INTEGERS AT THE @HANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


above is provided against by a bomb- proof. It is a veritable stronghold whi 
proof roof, consisting of semi-circular no burglar could ever hope to | 
arches lined with undrillable armour- and if, as might conceivably happi 
plate and further strengthened by wrought authorities lost control for 

iron plating. At the top of the external deeds, documents and valuables 
building there is a tank, kept constantly  strong-rooms :fnd safes would still 

full, containing 10,000 gallons of water, intact. 

principally used for hydraulic purposes. 
The massive steel doors leading to the 
vaults are 12in. thick and weigh close After this deposit had been ope: 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit 


upon 5 tons apiece. They possess nolocks two years, another was built in Liver] 
or bolts, and are operated in an ingenious Then came the erection of the Cl 
way, namely, by hydraulic power. To Lane Safe Deposit, in London, in 188 


XI 22—$5 * 


—. of diamonds in his pockets. 
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Here, in a casing of concrete, iron and 
steel, are some 40,000 strong-rooms, 
safes and integers, as the smaller re- 
ceptacles are termed. Some idea of its 
popularity may be gauged when it is 
. stated that since it was opened it has 
.. enlarged its area some four or five times. 
It is used a great deal by the diamond 
merchants in the district: It is a common 
-thing for a broker to rush down the broad 
white steps leading to the vaults just 
before closing time with £20,000 worth 
In one of 
the strong-rooms at this safe deposit 
there is a collection of books, every one 
of which is said to be worth £20,000, and in 
~ another tapestries valued at over £70,000. 


Time and Combination Locks 


Tt was at this deposit that time-locks 
were first used in this country. Now 
all the modern safe deposits possess them. 
These timepieces operate from one hour 
to three days. When the doors are 
closed the timepiece is set, and on no 
account can the doors be re-opened until 
the clock has run its allotted time. The 
other month a clerk overwound the 
timepiece at a well-known safe deposit, 


U^ with the result that the renters could 


not gain access to their safes until late 
^in the afternoon. Naturally it caused 
considerable annoyance, and many were 
the questions asked. One depositor sent * 
for a policeman, but the man in blue was 
unable to do anything. 
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Then many renters of the strong-rooms _ 
in these deposits have combination locks 
on their doors as well as time-locks. 
This lock is very much favoured by our 
American cousins, and in some of them 


as many as one hundred million com- 


binations may be used. A little while 
ago at Chancery Lane a renter forgot- 
his combination, and it took the makers . 
a whole week to get the door down. 


Safe Deposits at the Big Stores 


There are many other safe deposits 
in the city of London, including the City 
Safe Deposit, the Winchester House Safe 
Deposit, and the more recently built 
Cornhill Safe Deposit. Then the leading 
stores, including Harrods, Maples, Sel- 
fridges, and the Army and Navy Stores, 
all boast of these repositories, and it 
is not surprising to learn that they are 


. well patronised by ladies. 


Anyone, of course, can have a safe 


in these public repositories by paying the. - p. 


necessary rent, and it is not surprising - 
to find that all classes do so. 
is supplied with his own key, and if he 
loses it, his integer, as the smaller safes 
are called, has to be broken open, for 
the company do not possess duplicate 
keys. Many keys have been lost, and 
some of them have turned up in the most 
curious manner. Last summer one was 
returned from Switzerland, the sender 


saying he had found it while climbing — 


the Matterhorn ! 


(m 


of Economics 


Model Office for Commerce Students 


A model office containing examples of the 
latest office machinery and appliances 


^ has been established at the London School 


of Economics for the use of commerce 
students, and was formally opened on the 
- 15th. February, when Mr. Robert Holland 
Martin, president of the Office Machinery 


Users’ Association, delivered an address; 
The office will be open for inspection and 


exhibition purposes daily from 2.30 to . 


4 p.m. throughout the Lent and summer 
terms, ; 

A series of public lectures on the use of 
office machines is being arranged. 








Each renter = 





Understudies 


. By W. REGINALD BRAY 


Keep every department up to concert pitch and your organisation will not break down. i 
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s (9s to the indisposition of 
Miss —— the part of ‘ Cleopatra’ 
will be taken by Miss ——.” 

Ilness and other unforeseen circum- 
stances cause these little announcements 
to be found in our programmes when we 
have left business worries behind us and 
are amusing ourselves at the theatre, and 
very often the understudy is as clever as 
the person who should have taken the 
part, so that the audience, although at 
first disappointed, are by no means 
dissatisfied with the result. The business . 
organisation of the theatre is therefore 
not affected and, in addition, the “ good- 
will” is maintained. 

Let us now take the reader to another 
“theatre "—the counting house or sale 
room of a large business. 

A buyer wishes, it is assumed, to carry 
out some very important and urgent 
business, but finds that Mr. ——, the 
gentleman immediately concerned with 
the transaction, is away on some account 
or another, and will not be expected back 
for at least a week. 

“Could the matter possibly staid 
over"? he is asked, and there being no 
one capable of discussing his affairs he 
transfers his orders, etc., elsewhere ! 

In this case the customer goes away 
wholly disappointed and thoroughly dis- 
satisfied and the “ goodwill ” of the firm 
is shaken by his criticism of it to other 
business people. 

The number of business houses which 
Tun their departments without under- 
studies is really astonishing, and only 
when death or accidents occur to any of 


‘e 3. The final example is the “ 
323 ! 
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their staff does the management realise 
its mistakes in this direction. 

What is the remedy ? Understudies in 
every department will, say directors and 
proprietors, increase the charge for 
salaries and wages by 25 per cent—even 
so, it would not be necessary to carry 
out the remedy ad nauseam. 


Examples: of Mismanagement 


Taking a few examples of which I 
have personal knowledge, what have I 
found ? ' 

I. A large company, the nominal ledgers 
of which are all kept by the secretary, 
and although there is a big staff, to my 
knowledge not one of them could take 
his place or even carry on with a portion 
of the work forthwith—the result being 
that in case of emergency the company 
would have to resort to the expense of a 
chartered accountant until they could 
find .an efficient clerical substitute. Even 
without expert assistance there would 
obviously be delay, for it 1s not possible 
- to pick up the reins of any business in 
a day or two, yet with little change in 
the office routine one of the staff could 
have easily been understudying the secre- 
tary without in any way usurping the 
latter’s positien. 

2. A manufacturing company in a very 
large way of business, whose stock runs 
into thousands of lines with complicated 
costs, leaves the important and difficult 
task of stocktaking in the hands of one 
person where there ought to be at least 
three conversant with its intricacies. 
Trust-in- 
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one-Man” policy, which is most fre- 
quently met with A business man gets 
hold of a clerk (and with all due credit 
to the clerk), finds that he is the very 
man required, and that he becomes so 
proficient that he can take his employer’s 
place if necessary. 

This goes on, year in, year out, and the 
clerk slaves and slaves (being very well 
paid, and rightly so) for love of work, 
money and maybe employer, but the time 
comes when this can no longer be done. 
If that clerk had had an understudy he 
would have had, perhaps, a little less 
salary, but very much more pleasure and 
leisure out of life, and also when holidays 
were being thought of he would feel that 
he could take them with a light heart 


oO 


instead of worrying about whether 
everything would be all right during his 
absence 

In this connection, there is another 
aspect of the situation, although one does 
not wish in any way to despise the loyal 
and trustworthy clerk, but if a book- 
keeper or manager should be of a dishonest 
inclination the last thing in the world 
he would desire 1s to have an UNDERSTUDY. 

If business men will therefore examine 
their own particular office and factory 
organisation with a view to ascertaining 
where understudies may possibly be 
required they will not only be increasing 
the efficiency of the business at once, but 
will save a chaotic state of affairs in the 
future. 


H 


British Trade in 1924 


HE December returns of the Board of 

Trade were issued as we go to press, and 
reflect the steady improvement in trade 
which is beginning to make itself felt. 

The value of imports in 1924 amounted 
to £1,279,844,597, an increase of £183,618,383 
on the previous year. Exports totalled 
£795,304,581, a gain of £28,106,810. Re- 
‘exports increased by {21,000,000 to 
£140,148,000. A disquieting feature is the 
continued advance in the excess of imports 


over exports. This amounted to £344,331,000. 


for the year, as compared with £210,000,000 
for 1923, and an adverse balance of only 
£180,000,000 in 1922. 

Grain, flour and food imports, when 
comparing December with Detember, showed 
an increase of £9,403,093. Though raw 
cotton and cotton waste was down by 
£1,185,735, raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured rose by £7,517,577, this 
being largely due-to increases of £4,091,265 
in wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags, 
£1,929,751 m oil seeds, nuts, oils, fats, resins 
and gums, and {1,894,877 in other textile 


materials. Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured increased by £5,517,993. Every 
heading showed an increase, the largest 
advance being one of £799,932 in iron and 
Steel and manufactures. 

Exports— again comparing the two 
Decembers—of food, drink and tobacco rose 
by £822,588. Though the majority of items 
classified under the head of raw materials 


*and articles mainly unmanufactured, show 


an increase, a drop in coal of £1,604,679 
gives a net decrease in this connection of 
£792,602. Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured show a welcome advance of 
£4,906,722. Of this amount the improve- 
ment in the cotton trade is responsible for 
14,304,089, the next largest advance being 
vehicles, including locomotives, ships, and 
aircraft, which rose by £912,214, followed 
by an increase of £889,258 in woollen and 
worsted yarns and manufactures. 

Electrical goods and apparatus show a 
falling off of £1,719,502, and iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof a drop of 
£865,810. 


How One Firm Made a Successful 


Bid for Trade 


By W. J. 


Hiscox 


Author of "Factory Administration in Practice,” “Factory Lay-oui, Planning and Progress” 


FALLI 


i Output increased from 25 to 200 units per week. 
i operators on the pay-roll increased from 110 to 140 (increase mostly in assembling shop). Two new 
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Selling price reduced 30 per cent. Number of 


i power machines installed, costing £450 each. Works administrative staff increased from three to six 


i (excluding foremen). 
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HESE results have been achieved by 

a small engineering firm by means of 
works reorganisation, and what has been 
done by one firm can be done by another. 
It simply requires a certain amount of 
pluck—and confidence. If it is known 
that there îs a demand for the product, 
but that sales are being killed by the high 
price, then it is necessary to reorganise, 
with a view to bringing down the working 
costs, to enable the selling price to be 
reduced. 


How Increased Output Reduces. 
Selling Price 


The selling price is the manufacturing 
cost (including overheads) plus a per- 
centage for profit, and most manufac- 


turers argue (and no doubt quite rightly) , 


that they are content with the smallest 
margin of profit. It cannot be disputed,* 
however, that though r5 per cent is a 
small margin on a limited turnover, it 
is a big one, when received from the 
standpoint of sales, and could be materi- 
ally reduced on a much larger turnover. 
We see therefore that the selling price 
must necessarilp be high where the 
turnover is small, and this has the effect 
of further restricting sales. 

This is the case even though the manu- 
facturing costs are the same in each 
instance, but this rarely happens, because 
the measures adopted to increase pro- 
duction automatically reduce manufac- 


Time taken to achieve these results—12 months. i 
—€——————————————— Hoses i 


turing costs. It will be seen, therefore, 
that it is to the manufacturer’s advantage 
to devise ways and means of increasing 
output, and this is possible only by a 
speeding-up of the works organisation. 


A Cut in Working Expenses 


In the factory under review, the initial 
move was the engagement of an organiser 
—not an efficiency expert, but a man of 
wide experience in works management- 
to whom the prospects of leading what 
was looked upon as a forlorn hope were 
not unpleasing. It did not take him 
long to decide that the factory output 
could be substantially increased with 
comparatively little readjustment to the 
system already existing, and as the 
management was not disposed to incur 
a heavy expenditure for the purposes of 
reorganising, it was pleasant to be told 
that the matter could be handled fairly 
cheaply. The item which caused dismay, 
however, was the provision for two 
modern machines, but the organiser got 
his way at length, after he had conclu- 
sively proved that these machines would 
reduce the working expenses of another 
department by at least 50 per cent. 

The machines that the organiser had 
in mind were capable of turning out 
certain component parts in a finished 
state, ready for the assemblers, thereby 
dispensing with hand finishing, which 
pitherto had been handled by highly 
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rated skilled_operators. This “finishing 
department" had, since the institution 
of the firm, been regarded as of the 
highest importance, which on no account 
could be dispensed with. This shows the 
folly of clinging to tradition, and ignoring 
the march of events. 


The Organiser’s Problem 


The two chief tasks of the organiser 
were (ri) To introduce a bonus system 
(which would involve a drastic overhaul 
of tools and manufacturing operations), 
and (2) To supersede the fitting depart- 
ment by an assembling department (which 
would involve a “ speeding-up" in the 
machining and inspection departments, 
as well as interchangeability of manu- 
facture). It may be said in passing that 
an assembling department was already 
in existence, although the operations 
handled savoured more of fitting than of 
assembling. There were four or five 
workmen employed therein, and each 
was entrusted with the assembly of an 
entire unit. 


Getting Goodwill 


Before headway could be made in 
connection with either of the tasks, 
however, it was obvious to the organiser 
that the goodwill of all concerned must 
be obtained, and that to ensure this a 
different “atmosphere” must pervade 
the whole establishment. The general 
manager, harassed and worried by the 
directors (who were apprehensive of the 
future) vented his spleen on his subor- 
dinates. The shop manager (who was a 
bully) used his peculiar. gift for the 

B ? 
purposes of forcing, but without success. 
Such a man is invariably incompetent 
when matters are going wrong, and 
making confusion worse confounded by 
his tactics. The foremen were sullen and 
unresponsive, whilst the workers remained 
only until they had found more congenial 
employment. It is impossible to carry, 


out a scheme of reorganisation in such 
an atmosphere, and it is to be feared that 
the low production and high costs of 
many factories are due more to incompetent 
management than to any other cause. 


A Round Table Talk 


As might be expected, such a shop’s 
manager as the one described would 
naturally resent the “interference of a 
newcomer," and strenuously oppose any 
change. His presence being more of a 
hindrance than a help, the atmosphere 
is cleared by his removal. A round table 
talk with the foremen (during which the 
organiser discloses his hand) and a frank 
interchange of confidences, has a whole- 
some effect upon all concerned. If any 
foreman is not disposed to give whole- 
hearted support to the organiser, let him 
depart quickly. . 

The workers are not left in the dark 
as to what is about to happen, for this 
breeds rumour which engenders suspicion 
and distrust. They may be antagonistic 
to any scheme of “ payment by result,” 
although this is not the writer's opinion. ~ 
"What they want is a square deal, and 
they don't care what the scheme is, so 
long as it will ensure what is desired. 


Cutting Out Superfluous Operations 


The “atmosphere” being clear, the 
*work of reorganisation commences. As 
before mentioned, a drastic overhaul 
of manufacturing operations must precede 
the introduction of a bonus scheme, and 
this automatically brings the tools under 
review. Certain operations must per- 
force remain, some have to be extended, 
whilst others are restricted, and others 
are dispensed with altogether. In some 
cases the same result is achieved by 
cheapening the operation, as, for example, 
transferring it from the lathe (with its 
_highly-rated operator) to the milling 
machine, which, besides being quicker, 
is operated by a lower-rated worker In 
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other cases the operation need not be so 
elaborate, as the greater portion of the 
time is spent to make the part “look 
pretty,” which is not essential. In one 
instance, the time for an operation in 
this category was reduced from 20 minutes 
to 6 minutes, and this without materially 
_detracting from the appearance of the 
piece, or affecting its utility. Again, 
operations may in some cases be dispensed 
with altogether, one instance being a 
flattening operation after pressing, and 
another, a turning operation prior to 
gear-cutting. 

It needs a very observant. man to 
determine what is superfluous, for unless 
the entire manufacture, not only of the 
piece in question, but of associated pieces 
also, is visualised, trouble is likely to 
arise. On the other hand, it is an un- 
doubted fact that a good deal of wastage 
is caused by the superfluous operation, 
and an enormous saving can be effected if 
the problem is tackled in the right manner. 


Tool Service Thoroughly Overhauled 


As manufacturing operations are stabil- 
ised, an adequate -provision. of tools 
follows as a natural sequence. And in 
connection with the making and main- 
tenance of tools, further economies can 
be effected. In the factory under review, 
the organisation of the tool room was 1n: 
a deplorable state. 
always busy, and yet the tool service was 
inefficient. From time to time “ econo- 
mies" were effected by reducing the 
personnel of the tool room, but after each 
reduction matters became worse, so that 
more labour was engaged. A thorough 
overhaul of the tool service, resulting in 
the recognition of the tool room ‘as a 
production department by direct associa- 
tion of the tool with the product, brought 
wastage it: this connection to a minimum. 


Startling Results of a Bonus System 
The introduction of a bonus system 


The department was* 


* 
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met with little opposition, and was 
confined. in the first instance to the 
machining departments. The result in 
a fewweeks was startling, for whereas 
an order for 500 units kept certain sections 
employed for four or five months, the 
same sections were (after the bonus 
system had been working for a short 
time) clamouring for more work at the 
expiration of a month. It became neces- 
sary to reduce the labour in these sections, 
and this was done by diverting it to the 
assembling shop. 


The Fly in the Ointment 


The operators were better paid, and 
were more contented, while they certainly 
did not work any harder than heretofore. 
Equally satisfactory was the position 
from the firm’s standpoint, for the cheaper 
production enabled them to make a 
substantial cut in the selling price. There 
was a “fly in the omntment," however, 
for increased production does not auto- 
matically increase sales, and for the first 
time in the firm’s history there were units 
in stock that were uncovered by sales 
orders. ` Further, there was every prob- 
ability of these " uncovered" units in- 
creasing rapidly, and, again, the more 
output the factory achieved, the more 
material had to be put in, and this had 
to be paid for. 


The Selling Policy Reviewed 


Now, it is obviously of no use to press 
for production unless there are means 
of disposing of it, and here the firm had 
to consider their policy. Hitherto the 
factory outpu£ could not keep pace with 
the sales requirement, and there were 
always orders on the books. But, although 
the selling price was high, the production 
costs were proportionately higher, so 
that the venture could not be regarded 
as a paying proposition. To remedy 
this state of affairs, the factory was 
seorganised to such good purpose that, 
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not only was the sales requirement met, 
but an “uncovered” balance accrued 
beside. A substantial cut in the selling 
price would automatically extend the 
market, but only to a limited degree, and 
even were the sales increased xoo per cent 
by this means, this increase, at a 
cut price, would not advance to any 
appreciable extent the prosperity of the 
undertaking: 


Studying the Market 


A small output—say 20 units per week 
—denotes a specialised, select, or luxur- 
ious article, and its selhng prospects are 
restricted, but an output of 200 per week 
denotes a standardised article, for which 
there is an almost unlimited market. 
In other words, the one appeals to the 
few; the other, to the many. And in 
deciding to extend the market, care has 
to be taken lest the move loses all that 
has already been gained. The sale of 
the select, or luxurious article, can, by 
a judicious readjustment of prices, be 
extended by appealing to those to whom 
the price hitherto has been too high, 
and by attracting more orders from those 
with whom the firm is already doing 
business. But care must be taken to 
ensure that the reduction in price does 
not frighten away the class of customer 
catered for, on the grounds that the 
article is made too “popular” to be 
really desirable. 

If the firm has built up the business 
by catering for a specific class of customer, 
and it 1s desired to retain that class, it 
is of no use reorganising the factory with 
a view to increasing production, say, 
500 per cent, for the necessary sales would 
not be forthcoming. In these circum- 
stances, a judicious reorganisation would 
probably increase production 100 per 
cent, or even more, which would permit 
prices to be reduced and increase sales, 
the turnover resulting in a higher margin 
of profit, and this would be satisfactory 





to all concerned. But if, on the other 
hand, it is decided to produce on a much 
larger scale, upon a repetition basis, 
the selling organisation must be modelled 
on that prevailing in the factory, and in 
attracting the many the select few will 
in all probability be crowded out. 


Production Overtakes Sales 


In the factory under review, this aspect 
did not strike the management until 
the stocks of completed units were 
mounting up, and there were no sales 
orders to cover them. Sales had increased 
considerably, but to nothing like the 
same extent as production. During the 
first few weeks of increased production, 
the increase in sales was proportionate, 
but thereafter production gradually forged 
ahead, and every week saw an addition 
to the "uncovered" stock. It was 
when. this stock was approaching four 
figures that the management realised 
they were over-producing, and that they 
had either to close down the major 
portion of the factory for a period, or to 
enter the market as manufacturers of 
a popular -commodity. 


Result of Drastic Price Cut 


They chose the latter alternative, and 
by making a drastic cut in the selling 


price they brought the commodity within 


the reach of the middle and working 
classes. They advertised extensively, 
opened up a showroom, and engaged 
travellers, and as a result sales increased 
tremendously. It was, however, not all 
plain sailing, for whereas in the past 
the firm had enjoyed a virtual monopoly, 
it now had to compete with other manu- 
facturers of a similar commodity—manu- 
facturers who had always been identified 
with the “popular” variety, and who 
were, as a consequence, formidable 
competitors. 

It will no doubt be remarked that this 
article has treated factory reorganisation 
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in a broad sense, and that details, in the 
form of routine, are not enlarged upon. 
The reason is that the latter fit themselves 
into the policy adopted, being designed 
to suit the needs of the specific factory. 
It is of course obvious that progress 
cannot be maintained without an effective 
works administration, but what may be 
regarded as adequate in one factory is 
not so regarded in another. 


Arrangement of Staff Work 


The institution of production planning, 
together with a bonus system of wage 
payment, necessarily brings planning, 
time-fixing, and progress to the fore, 
but, with the exception of.time-fixing 
(for which a specialist was engaged), the 
personnel of the new administrative 
department was made up of officials re- 
cruited from other parts of the factory. 
It was necessary to increase the personnel 
of the costing department, on account 
of the more detailed work occasioned by 
the splitting-up of operations, but the 
consolidating of the costing and time 
and wages departments cut out wastage 
occasioned by overlapping and duplicat- 
ing, and the net increase in the personnel 
was small. 


Inspection 


As only to be expected, inspection 
became a most important factor, buf 


m 
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after the first few months it was found 
that the strain on the department was 
eased considerably. At the outset, a 
vast amount of work was thrown upon 
the department, for every operation was 
carefully gauged, and it was impossible 
to pass through the thousands of details 
expeditiously. But after a time the 
inspectors began to appreciate the relative 
importance of the various parts, and 
instead of handling separately every one 
of a batch of 5,000 details received from 
the press, the inspection of a certain 
percentage enabled the batch to be moved 
expeditiously to the next operation. 


Conclusion 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
sales cam be stimulated to any appreciable 
extent only as a result of economical 
manufacture, and that economical manu- 
facture is possible only when wastage is 
reduced to a minimum, and the resources 
of the factory are exploited to the utmost. 
This in turn necessitates an efficient 
works organisation, and, as with very 
many firms this is not in evidence, re- 
‘organisation is essential. What has been 
done by one firm can be done by another, 
and the fact that one works is enjoying 
prosperity, while another is in the slough 
of trade depression, shows that the manage- 
ment of the one recognised the fact, whilst 
the management of the other did not. 


a 


The Way to Settle Grievances 


O carry on for a hundred years without 

a serious trade dispute or strike is a 

remarkable achievement for any firm in these 
days of industrial unrest. 

This is the enviable record of Messrs. 

Ferguson Bros., Ltd., the well-known manu- 

facturers of cotton fabrics, and it is attribut- 


able mainly to the fact that whenever a 
grievance arises the principals of the firm 
come out of their offices and imvesti- 
gate it. Sir Frederick Chance, the head 
of the firm, believes in doing everything 
possible to minimise the risk of strikes. 


` 


^ Accountancy and 


Secretarial Notes 


By Henry E. CoLESWORTHY, A.S.A.A. 
Gold Medallist of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
s Joint Author of ‘ Practical Directorship ” 


* Turning Over Stocks "' 


qu secretary is well acquainted with 
the demands made upon him for 
' statistics which may bristle with fallacy 
unless they are copiously annotated. A 
very common demand is that for a com- 
parison of the '' turning over of stocks," 
particularly in cases in which a company 
owns several branches. The matter comes 
to the fore in the report of a company for 
last year in which an improved turning- 
over of stocks—without figures—is made 
the basis of an optimistic forecast. There 
.are many dangers lurking in the use of 
this method of recording progress. -One 
company adopted it some little while ago 
and gave their branch managers to under- 
stand that their results would be judged 
by that standard. Complications arose 
as soon as an attempt was made to fix 
the standard stock, and the adoption of 
the previous year's closing figure did little 
to minimise them. It was found that the 
managers ordered from hand to mouth, 
that they were frequently short of all but 
popular stock and that endless objections 
were raised to the introduction of new 
and untried lines It has now beer 
realised that the manager who carries & 


. representative stock, and turns it over two. 


or three times, is often doing far more 
good than if he turns over a small popular 
stock twenty times, and at the same time 
turns countless potential customers away. 
The secretary who can bring home the 
fallacies of this method is doing his 
company a real service. 


Limited Companies as Auditors __ 

In last month's issue of BUSINESS 
ORGANISATION Mr. D’Eath commented 
skilfully on that unfortunate custom. of, 


appointing joint stock companies as 
secretaries to other companies. It is a 
difficult matter to comment upon, for it 
cannot be said that the appointments have 
always been unsatisfactory. Indeed it 
may be:stated that the rubber boom— 
which led to the wider appointment of 
companies as secretaries to small groups 
—was accompanied by efficient organisa- 
-tion and admirable secretarial work. 
However that may be, it remains true 
that the secretary's role is a personal 
one, and that every effort should be made 
to keep it so. We may now turn to a 
rather more serious problem, namely, the 
suggestion that companies should accept 
office as auditors. It may not be gener- 
ally known that a prominent insurance 
company recently put forward revised 
articles for the approval of its members 
in which this power was included. Pre- 
sumably advantage was taken of the 
opportunity of regularising the accept- 
ance of the newer duties falling to such 
companies, and whilst little objection can 
be raised to the assumption of the office 
ot trustee or executor, the pretention to 
that of auditor is in a different category 
altogether. It is to be hoped that com- 
panies taking such power will not feel 
constrained to exercise it when oppor- 
tunity arises: It is difficult to imagine 
any duty for which a corporate body is 
so unfitted as that of auditor, particularly 
if, as might happen, the company were 
placed in the position of auditing the 
accounts of its subsidiary companies. 


Contingent Liabilities 


It has been asked whether a balance 
sheet should show a contingent liability 
of uncalled capital on investments when 
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the shares are only held temporarily and 
are likely to be sold shortly after the 
publication of the accounts. There seems 
no ground for the omission of such a note. 
The sale of partly paid shares does not 
remove the contingency. The company 
may be called upon as a “ B” contribu- 
tory to answer for any failure on the part 
of its transferee to pay -calls made by 
a liquidator in the event of the liquidation 
of the concern in which the shares weré 
held. The fact that this contingency 
lingers for a year disposes of the sugges- 
tion that it may be glossed over on 
account of a sale of the shares soon after 
the date of the balance sheet. Whilst on 
this subject it may be remarked that 
practice is. very varied and occasionally 
indefinite on the whole subject of con- 
tingent liabilities. 


Dividends Improperly Paid 


A reader who is likely to be involved 
in a question of dividends improperly 
paid is under the impression that the 
directors only can be held liable. This 
idea is, of course, erroneous. It is true 
that Section 215 may be used to obtain 
a refund from directors of the whole 
amount improperly declared. The direc- 
tors, however, may have recourse to the 
shareholders if they accepted their divi- 
dends well knowing that they were paid 
out of capital.. Our correspondent may* 
be free by virtue of this proviso, but as 
it happens he will escape liability for 
another reason. The payments in ques- 
tion were made sufficiently long ago..to 
afford him relief under the Statutes of 
Limitation. This relief is not, however, 
available to his directors (National Bank 
of Wales 1899 2 Ch. 663). ` 


* 


The Investment of Reserves 

The reference of Mr. Ross Frames to 
the reserves and funds of De Beers Con- 
solidated is interesting in that particular 
. attention is drawn to the fact that they 
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are invested in gilt-edged securities. It is 
so generally accepted that the investment 
of reserves is confined to gilt-edged stocks 
that specific references come as surprises 
to many who learn by implication that 
gilt-edged stocks are not always chosen. 
There is, of course, no obligation upon 
a company to choose gilt-edged or trustee 
stocks unless its articles so require, but 
it needed the decision of a comparatively 
recent case (Burland v. Earle, 1902) to 
settle the point finally. Prior to that 
case there were many instances of share- 
holders contending that the directors had 
no discretion in the matter. The only 
point now outstanding 1s the old contro- 
versy as to whether a reserve is a fund 
or not in cases in which it is not invested 
in outside securities. Even this thorny 
problem appears to have lost a great deal 
of its former importance, though it can- 
not be considered in any way finally 
settled. 


Cheque Receipts 


The question of receipt forms on the 
back of cheques was mentioned in these 
columns a month or two ago. Attention 
has since been drawn to the variation of 
this type of cheque in which the receipt 
form appears on the face of the cheque 
accompanied by an instruction that an 
endorsement is also required. This de- 
parture is not a new one, and it is some- 
what remarkable tbat it should have 
survived so dong. There are possibly 
reasons for the elaboration, but what they 
are is difficult to discover. It seems 
strange that the receipt form should be 
so particularly separated from the en- 
dorsement, which could serve a dual 


purpose. 


Certified Transfers 


A correspondent complained recently 
in a contemporary that he had met with 
some difficulty in obtaining certification 
pf a transfer because it was not stamped. 
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.This matter is one which has caused 
considerable friction from time to time. 
It is not a common trouble, however, 
arising as it does only when the transfer 
is carried through by private individuals 
without the intervention of a broker. 
The cases in which stamping is insisted 
upon are in the minority, but there is 
good ground for holding that they are 
in the right. The secretaries concerned 
demand that a transfer shall be complete, 
except for the second signature, before 
they deal with it in any way. It is 
noticeable that the transfer work in these 
instances is methodical, expeditious and 
uniformly satisfactory to those who put 
forward transfers for certification or 
registration. 
treated lightly, and it is therefore not toc 
much to say that the members of the 
profession who observe a rigid code of 
control are performing valuable public 
work. : 


Defalcations 


The flood of police-court cases in which 
the officials of slate clubs have been 
prosecuted for defalcation has been no 
lighter than in former years. There is 
probably no class of association in which 
the instances of theft are so numerous, 
and on which no apparent improvement 
is made in the method of safeguarding 
funds. Magistrates continually condemn 
the lack of control and absence of audit, 
but it seems that nothing short of legis- 
lation can ever bring the scandal to an 
end. 


Compounding Felonies , 


-© Accountants who meet with defalca- 
tions in the course of their ordinary work 
are often exercised whether to advise the 
acceptance of restitution. It is some- 
times thought that the parties to the 
acceptance of restitution are parties to 
compounding a felony. This view is, how- 
ever, erroneous, for it is never a criminal 
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offence to receive stolen money handed 
back by a thief. To accept restitution 
on condition that criminal proceedings 
shall be stopped is, of course, a different 
matter altogether. 


Ratification of Matters ‘‘ Ultra Vires” 
The question is raised in a contemporary 
whether a meeting of shareholders can 
ratify ultra vires acts on the part’ of the 
directors. This matter is of interest to 
the secretary who finds, upon his appoint- 
ment, that certain articles have been 
overlooked in the past and that un- 
authorised payments have, for example, 
been made. Broadly speaking, the power 
of ratification depends upon whether the 
acts are ultra vires the company or only 
«lira vires the directors. If directors 
have, for example, made payments which 
might ordinarily have been intra vires the 
company but yet are forbidden by the 
articles, then the shareholders may ratify. 
If, however, the directors have entered 
into transactions which are absolutely 
-outside the scope of the memorandum, 
and therefore wira vires the company, 
then no resolution of the shareholders can 
ratify the illegal acts. The chief case on 
this point is, of course, the well-known 
one of Ashbury Railway Carriage Co. v. 
Riche, 1875. Two important aspects of 
this matter deserve close attention. In 
connection with the first rule, it must be 
remembered that while shareholders may 
ratify certain stra vires acts of the past, 
they cannot authorise the board to act 
in the future in a manner contrary to a 
specific article. The article itself must 
be altered in the usual way—by special 
resolution. With regard to the second 
rule, it is necessary to point out that acts 
are not always slira vires because they 
cannot be found word for word in the 
memorandum. Incidental acts and con- 
sequential acts are practically always inira 
vires, unless théy have been specifically 
excluded. 


How to Keep Fit 


Five Minutes a Day for Health’s Sake 


By Lr. J. P. MULLER, - 


Principal of ihe Muller Institute of Physical Culture, and Author of “ My System," 
“ The Daily Five Minutes,” etc. 


(Continued from p. 272) 
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i Sedentary workers will derive the greatest benefit from these simple exercises. They can be performed 

i by anybody, from 8 to 8o years of age, who has the full use of his limbs and enjoys normal good health. ; 
i The movements not only tone up the working of the digestive organs, but are particularly good for : 
i : the lungs and the abdominal muscles. 


——————— SEE ied eestons: 


D my exercises for keeping fit it will 
be noticed that, in the main, the 
pupil's exertions are directed toward the 
abdomen and the lungs. They are, 
without doubt, the two principal points 
which must be kept up to the mark in 
the performance of their functions. 


A Trunk Twisting Movement 

Thus, exercise No. 4 is a trunk twisting 
movement, and is performed with the 
feet wide apart, toes turned in, and heels 
braced out on the ground in order to 
give a firm stand and prevent slipping. 
Start with the lungs empty, as in all my 
other exercises, and allow the arms to 
hang limply at the sides. 

Then, as you inhale, turn the trunk 
round slowly to the left, and if the right 
arm shows a tendency to come across the, 
body, let it. 

But the main point to be observed when 
executing this movement is to turn from 
the hips, and not from the knees, as you 
will want to at first. The hips will tend 
to come round a little, but keep them as 
square to the front as you can. 

When you have twisted the body as 
far as you are able, swing round to the 
right, but do not forget to exhale as you 
commence this reverse movement, and 
remember that the breathing, as I have 
already emphasised in my first article, 
regulates the speed of the movements, 
. and not vice versa. 


—— Áo SHOE OE UCONESSEDIDENO HSE OUESNAAHAIAHODOROS 


This trunk-twisting exercise is carried 
on for the full six respirations, and I may 
add that if the head is turned as well 
as the body in the same direction an 
additional neck exercise is obtained. 


A Squatting Movement 
Now, to turn to exercise No.5. Wehave 


' here a bent leg movement, which involves 


squatting down nearly to the floor, with 


_ slow arm raising. 


Assume a comfortable standing position 
with the feet apart, but not too much so, 
and empty the lungs. Then, as you 
breathe in, raise the arms slowly forward 
until they are about in line with the 
shoulders. By that time, you will have 


. filled the lungs. 


Now squat right down, as shown in 
the dotted line of the accompanying 
illustration, and raise up again fairly 
quickly, lowering the arms to the sides 
as you do so. 

Exhalation should commence immed- 
iately the squatting movement is started, 
and should be completed when in an 
upright posi&on once more. It is im- 
portant that at no time during this 
exercise should the heels be raised from 
the floor, and it is also advisable that 
you should avoid going down with 
a bump and coming up like a Jack- 
in-the-box, always trying to keep the two 
movements of equal speed. 

e When you have performed this exercise 
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to the allotted six respirations, you will 
have completed the first half of my 
Daily Five Minutes System for keeping fit. 

Now, in case those who are following 
these exercises as they appear wish to 
try out these five slow exercises at one 





~ 
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time, I should like to remark that prob- 
ably no beginner will be able to perform 
them in two and a half minutes. So 
don't try—yet ! 

Do not think you are physically lacking 
Just because they take you, perhaps, a 
quarter of an hour at first, because until 
you have learned them by heart—which 
I advise you to do at once—you cannot 
run them off in a string. 


Pause to Counteract Fatigue 

In addition, I often tell beginners to 
make a small pause after each exercise 
to counteract any fatigué they mey feel 
after their exertions. And believe me, 
if you do my whole system seriously 
and conscientiously, you will feel a little 
fatigued until you have towed your body 
up to receive its daily drill. 

Yet what do these little after aches 
and pains show, if it is not that muscles 
have been brought into play which have 
not been sufficiently used before? But 
don’t let this worry you; it is only 
natural that they should make you aware 
of the fact. . 


I have mentioned previously how wrong 
it is to hold the'breath during exercise. 
As a precaution against this fault, it is 
a good plan to make the respirations 
overlap—that is to say, commence the 
exhale just before you start the exhalation 
movement, and so on. : 

I find. that holding the breath during 
effort is a very common thing, but I 
regard it as highly injurious. I recall 
the case of a runner who came to see me 
some time ago. He was in the habit of 
taking in a huge breath at the get-ready 
signal, in a hundred yards race, and would 
actually hold his “ wind” for a nmety 
yards sprint, and let out a great gasp in 
the last ten, instead of exhaling steadily 
during the whole of the hundred yards 

Such a course of action and its effect 
upon the heart in particular would need 
a whole chapter of condemnation on its 
own. .Therefore, I strongly urge its 
warning upon my readers. 


The Five Quick Movements 


I have now given directions for carrying 
out the five exercises of the slow half 
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of my Daily Five Minutes System. There 
are now five quick exercises to be per- 
formed, and the system is complete. 
Like the slow movements, six full 
respirations are allowed for each exercise, 
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but this difference 1s made: the actual 
movements are carried out for fow 
respirations only, the remaining two 
breaths being solely to enable you to 
regain your “ balance " after the exertion. 


B 
A 


Fic 6 


In these quick exercises, the breathing 
does not regulate the movements, and it 
should be remembered that you should 
get as many motions as conveniently 
possible into the four breaths allotted. 

Just breathe fully and naturally, empty- 
ing the lungs completely as well as filling 
them, and do not allow your exertions 
to throw your breathing “ out of stride.” 


A System that Benefits Everybody 

I think it right to say here that when 
I talk of exertion and the need for d 
“breather " afterwards, nobody need be 
afraid to perform the system on this 
àccount—not even an invalid if he is 
able to walk. 

The system may, in fact, if correctly 
done, be performed with benefit by any- 
body from eight to eighty years of age 
if they are on their feet and in fairly 
good health. This I have proved by 
experience. 


As in the slow exercises, the same. 


sequence of movements prevails in the 
quick ones. That is to say, they consist 
of: leg exercise, three trunk exercises, 
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leg exercise. I have kept to this formula 
because it helps to memorise them, and, 
principally, because it ıs best for 
the heart to start and finish a table 
of exercises by leg movements. 

To begin the quick stretched leg 
exercise (No. 6), take up a stand with the 
feet slightly apart, place the hands on 
the hips for support, and commence with 
the lungs empty. 

When you inhale, raise the legs to the 
rear, and bring them down straight again, 
but do not raise them forwards or to the 
sides, as in the slow exercises. And vou 
can commence with which leg you please ' 
You wil see that this gives a motion 
something like an exaggerated action of 
wiping your feet on a doormat, except 
that the legs are kept stiff. This 1s 
kept up for four full respirations. 

During these leg movements, be careful 
not to lean forward more than you can 
help, and when you raise your leg back- 


- wards, point the toes, because then you 


wil be doing something which will 





strengthen .the calves—and it is very 
few men, at least, who can show a well- 
developed calf and leg. Other parts 
which are greatly benefited by this 
exercise are the loins and the lower back 
muscles. 
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Trunk Bending 


Now, during the two remaining breaths, 
the position for exercise No. 7—backwaré 
and forward flinging of the trunk—should 
be assumed. Stand with the feet well 
apart, and brace them against the ground. 
Place the hands on the hips, hollow the 
back slightly, and do not draw the 
stomach in, because it cannot properly 
be exercised if it is to be kept in an 
unnatural position. 

As you inhale, lean the trunk backwards 
and forwards; á$ shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, but look well upwards 
the whole time. And be sure that your 
body does the work, and not your head. 
To make certain of this, the head 
should be kept in line with the trunk 
just the same as if you were standing 
upright. 

And this point, too, is most important ; 
bend from the hips and not the knees. 
As you lean forward, push the hips 
backward, and vice versa. 

In the early days when you do this 
exercise, practise these movements rather 


o o 


steadily. Do not pause at any time, but 
just keep the trunk swinging and you 
will find-that the number of times you 
are able to do the backward and forward 
movements during the allotted four 
respirations will gradually increase. 

This exercise will strengthen the abdom- 
inal muscles—usually a weak spot with 
over 50 per cent of people nowadays 
—and tone up the inside organs to an 
enormous degree. 

You will find that your “breather ” 
is welcome after this exercise, and if 
you suffer from indigestion or kindred, 
complaints, I have no doubt’ that you 
will begin to feel its beneficent action 
in the affected parts almost at once, 
and that is why I regard this exercise 
as of paramount importance, for it not 
only strengthens the muscles of the 
abdominal wall, but tones up the actual 
working of the digestive organs as well. 

And “ paramount importance” is not 
a whit too strong, for who will deny that 
life loses more than half its savour if 
we cannot enjoy our food ? ; 


oO 


A National Index of Production 


DDRESSING the Belfast Chamber of 

Commerce last month, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
after declaring that the year 1925 had 
opened with brighter prospects for commerce 
and industry than any year during the past 
decade, referred to the impossibility of 
getting to the bottom of the wages problem 
except upon a measure of oufput instead of 
money receipts or a theoretical standard of 
life. The inception of an index production, 
with publication of its results at least 
quarterly, would throw a flood of light upon 
the problems of commerce and industry, and 
soon be regarded as just as indispensable a 
feature of the formation of current opmion as 


othe index of prices and statistics of unemploy- 


ment and bank deposits Such knowledge 
would tend to reduce in an important way 
the extent of trade fluctuations, and the 
arbitrary element in the succession of boom 
and depression, which were the bane of 
commercial life. For one of the underlying 
causes of those booms and depressions, 
namely, the collective effect of erroneous 
mdividual judgments as to stocks of goods 
in existence and in preparation and as to 
the movement of money values, would be 
much exposed, and there would be far less 
reason when a national index of production 
became a familiar guide for such errors. 


- Commerce in the Courts 


A Review of Important Recent Decisions 


By D. G. OSBORNE JONES 
Barrister-at-Law 


Condition or Warranty ? 


T following case raises the question 
of the difference between a condition 
and a warranty in the sale of land and 
goods. Though the subject matter of the 
contract here was land, the principle is 
equally applicable in the sale of goods. 
The statements made by the defendant’s 
wife and the advertisements in the paper 
were held not to be warranties that the 
house was in every way desirable, but 
merely an innocent representation made 
by the defendant to induce the plaintiff 
to purchase or to invite: prospective 
purchasers to inspect the house. There 
would have been nothing to prevent the 
plaintiff on discovering the misrepresenta- 
. tion from refusing to proceed with the 
contract, but he could not succeed on the 
assumption that a warranty existed where 
there was none. 


» 


REPORT 
King’s Bench Division: RowrarT, J. 
LAWRENCE v. HULL’ 

The defendant wanted to sell his freehold 
property and residence early in 1922 Hise 
agents advertised in a newspaper in February, 
1922, an illustrated description of the property 
representing 1t to be in every way a desirable 
one and reliable also. The plaintiff called by 
appointment on the defendant in order to see 
the house. The defendant himself was an old 
man of 86, but his wife went over the house 
with the plaintiff, remarking that the house 
was in such good order that 1t did not require 
the spending of even half-a-crown on it The 
plaintiff called again at a later date to inspect 
the property, when the defendant's wife again 
stated in the presence of the defendant that 
the house was in perfect order. Not far from’ 
the house was situated a workhouse and sewage 
works, so the plaintiff decided not to purchase 
the house. The property was then put up and 
withdrawn. Later, m April, 1922, the house 
was again advertised in a newspaper, where it 
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was described as being 1n perfect order and very 
desirable. The plaintiff again got into touch 
with the defendant and eventually signed an 
agreement to purchase the house for £10,000. 
The signature was on a form provided for the 
purpose, which contamed a summary that the 
house was m good order and well maintained 
There was also included in the sale conditions 
the following: ‘‘ the property is beheved and 
Shall be taken to be correctly described in all 
respects . . . and if any error, musstatement 
or omission be discovered in the particulars, 
the same shall not annul the sale nor shall any 
compensation be allowed in respect thereof." 
The plaintiff went into possession in May, 1922, 
and found that repairs were required and he 
had to spend a sum of £257 odd in repairs The 
plaintiff now sought to recover tbis sum as 
damages on the ground of innocent misrepre- 
sentation. Held that as the statements made 
by the defendant's wife and the advertisements 
in the newspaper were respectively a mere 
conversation and an invitation serving as an 
inducement to the pleintiff to buy the house, 
or for other purchasers to go and bave a look 
at the property, these representations did not 
amount to a warranty wluch formed a con- 
tractual part of the bargain and therefore the 
achon failed. 
(a1 TUR. 75) 


A Rescinded Contract of Sale 


The following decision raises a point of 
much importance in the sale of goods and 
the principle involved frequently recurs 
in sales and purchases, of goods. The 
plaintiff stipulated for a car which would 
be comfortable and suitable for touring, 
whilst the defendants protected them- 
selves by a guarantee or warranty which 
expressly excebted any other. Section 14, 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, was held to govern 
the contract, and by this Act there was an 
implied condition that the car should be 
reasonably fit for touring purposes, and 
the terms of the contract expressly ex- 
cluded a warranty and not a condition. 
Ihe term, therefore, being held to be a 
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condition, the contract was rescinded and 
the money returned. Had it been a 
warranty damages only could have been 
recovered. 


REPORT 


Courts of Appeal: | BANKES, 
SARGANT, L.JJ. 
BALDRY v. MARSHALL LIMITED 


The plaintiff owned a Talbot racing motor car 
but required a more comfortable one for touring 
purposes The defendants were agents for the 
sale of a type of car known as the “ Bugatti 
Car." Early in 1923 plaintiff saw the defend- 
ants’ manager and told him he wanted another 
car. Plaintiff then inspected a certain Bugatti 
car and informed defendants that he required 
another car which would be '' comfortable and 
suitable for the ordinary purposes of a touring 
car.” Later, in May, 1923, by a wntten 
agreement plaintiff agreed to purchase from 
defendants on certain terms and conditions 
one Bugatti car complete as per car inspected 
at 1,150. One of the conditions was: 
“ Guarantee the same as received by us (the 
defendants) from the manufacturers, a copy cf 
which can be supplied on application” The 
guarantee by the manufacturers to the defend- 
ants included the following clause “the 
foregoing guarantee 1s accepted instead of and 
expressly excludes any other guarantee or 
warranty," but there was no reference to the 
purposes to which the car might be put. Plais- 
tiff paid {1,050 under the contract and aa 
eight-cylinder Bugatti car was eventually 
delivered by defendants to the plaintiff i3 
pursuance of the order After a few days triel 
plaintiff refused to accept 1t on the ground that 
it was not suitable for the purposes for which he 
"required ıt, and he claimed for the return of 
the £1,050. 

In this connection Section 14, Sub-section 1, 
of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, is matenal, 
which provides as follows— 

“ Subject to the provisions of this Act 
There is no implied warranty or condition as 
to the quality and fitness for any particular 
purpose of goods supplied under the contract 
of sale except as follows— 

(1) Where the buyer expressly or impliedly 
makes known to the seller the particular pur- 
pose, for which the goods are mequired so as to 
show that the buyer relies on the seller's judg- 
ment and skill and the goods are of a description 
which it ıs 1n the course of a seller's business 
to supply (whether he be manufacturer or not) 
there 1s an implied condition that the goocs 
shall be reasonably fit for such purpose, pro- 
vided that, 1n a contract for the sale of a specified 
article under its patent or other trade name 
there 1s no imphed condition as to its fitness 
for any particular purpose ” 


ATKIN and 


Greer, . J, found for the plaintiffs. On 
appeal Held. (affirming Greer, J) a condition 
might still be implied in a sale of a particular 
article as to its fitness for a particular purpose 
and as the plaintiff had made known to the 
defendants the purpose for which he required 
the car so as to show that he relied on their 
skill and judgment, the condition had not been 
complned with. The appeal was therefore 
dismissed. (L], 1924, 773 

W.N., 1924, 318, 319) 


Debenture Interest and Liability to 
Corporation Profits Tax 


The main interest of the subjoined case 
is the laying down of the rule that interest 
on debentures issued for a term of years 
to carry on a company cannot be de- 
ducted in calculating the profits of a 
company for the imposition of Corpora- 
tion Profits Tax. Debentures issued for a 
term of years were held to be within 
section 52 (3) of the Finance Act, 1920, 
and therefore a ‘‘ permanent loan ” rather 
than ‘‘ money borrowed for the purposes 
of the company ” 


REPORT 
Court of Appeal: Sir E Porrock, MR, 
WARRINGTON and Scrutton, L.JJ 


YORKSHIRE WAGGON COMPANY v. INLAND 
REVENUE COMMISSIONERS 


The appellants were engaged in the business 
of purchasing and letting on hire of railway 
waggons. Their capital was £1,250,000, but a 
sixth only of this was called up and the rest of 
the capital required for the company’s business 
was obtained by issues of debentures for a 
term of years charged on the company’s under- 
taking and renewable on expiry. 

o By Section 53 (2) (b) Finance Act, 1920, 
Part V, which imposes the corporation profits 
tax on a company’s profits, 1t 1s provided that 
deductions are allowed on interest on borrowed 
money for the company's purposes but no 
deduction shall be allowed 1n respect of interest 
paid on a permanent loan. By Section 52 (3) a 
permanent loan means a loan of a permanent 
character secured by mortgage or debentures 
or otherwise by the assets or the income of a 
company, and which, if subject to repayment, 
is so subject at not less than three months’ 
notice. The Special Commissioners held de- 
benture interest should be included 1n calculat- 
ing profits and Rowlatt, J, affirmed this 
decision Held on appeal that these deben- 
tures were a permanent loan within Section 
53 (2) and that debenture interest could not be 
deducted before ascertaiming the profits The 
appeal therefore failed. (1924, LJ 712) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A FEELING of optimism is abroad in 
regard to trade and industry, which 
shows signs of improvement, not percept- 
ible in a marked degree to some, perhaps, 
but none the less sure on that account. 
This was reflected in the atmosphere 
of the annual meeting of the Industrial 
League and Council, which was held on 
the 18th Dec. at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster. The annual report and accounts 
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Rt. Hon. J. R. CLyNes, M.P. 


which were submitted to this gathering. 
disclosed a record of achievements and 
activities of which the organisation may 
be justly proud. This report is now in 
the possession of all members, and the. 
executive committee commend its earnest 
perusal as the greatest incentive to the 
renewal of subscriptions to maintain the 
valuable activities carried on. Since the 
annual election of the hon. officers and. 
the committee two events of an opposite 
character have occurred. The Rt. Hon. o 
C. W. Bowerman, P.C., M.P., who was . 
elected one of the vice-presidents in place 
of Mr. J. B. Williams, who is leaving thi 
country, met with a serious accident 
the railway. Members will be pleased. to. 
learn that serious complications have - 
been averted and that Mr. Bowerman is | 
now making satisfactory progress. The | 
other event falls in a different category. 
Among the New Year Honours was 
included the name of Mr. E. W. Petter, 
a prominent member of the executive 
committee of the Industrial League and 
Council, and associated with that body 
almost from its inception. All members | 
will join in congratulating Sir Ernest 
Willoughby Petter on the well-merited ; 
distinction comferred upon him. S 

After the holiday recess work and. 
study is again in full swing, and attention — j 
is directed to the resumption of the o 
important lectures conducted by the 
League at the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
Full particulars of this course may be 
obtained upon application to the Secretà ry 
f the Industrial League and Council. 
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REVOLUTION BY REFORM 


THE STRUGGLE 


"TWIXT MARX AND WHITLEY 


By F. S. Burton, J.P. 
(Industrial Court) 


HE nation has many urgent matters 
which cause grave concern, but there 
is none more important than the securing 





Mr. F. S. Burton, J.P. 


and maintaining of industrial peace. But 
to that part of the nation which is engaged 
upon productive enterprises it is the first 
and most pressing of all their problems, 
and by peace in industry I must not be 
taken to mean a one-sided peace. This 
is so vital a matter to us all that we must 
all take our share. If our public services 
are interrupted we all suffer, and suffer 
immediately. Especially is this true in 
relation to transport, in shipping, and all 
forms of communication and supply. If, 
on the other hand, our productive enter- 
prises are brought to a standstill the 
privation to the general public may be 
more remote, but it is none the less sure. 
And when the nation looks around for 
a remedy the only one to be found is too 
often associated with this or that faction, 
with this or that party, with the object 
of securing this or that partisan interest. 
And no royal road has yet been discovered, 
and possibly no such road is, at the 
moment, discoverable. And so, like 
Paddy, we must go in search of the next 
best thing. And to find the way of 


security and the national well-being that 
will flow from it is, to us all, the 
paramount issue. At least it is the para- 
mount issue to all except the few whose 
object in life it is to find ways and means 
either to exploit or to destroy. And 
though the numbers of such anti-social 
folk may be few, their ranks will not be 
lessened unless those of us who oppose 
revolution by reform get busy with our 
reformist plans and methods. 


The Point of View 


And so much depends upon the point 
of view. And the point of view is 
determined by so many baffling factors. 
And temperament is a much more under- 
standable and negotiable and tractable 
part of our personality than temper. 
Once allow hot blood to arise and we all 
get hurt during the process, and in the 
cooling thereof brittleness and bitterness 
are, too often, jointly born. 

If the electrician will say : Let us have both heat 
and light. 

And if the engineer, of his need, will cry : Give us 
machines that we may work. 

And if the shipyard worker, at the point of 
¢iespair, hurries to the yard where the hammers are 
at last going. 

And if the miner and the agricultural worker will 
hasten their produce. 

And if the railwayman will do his part in bringing 
the necessaries of life to our doors. 

And if the great interests in the State will do 


their share in all the arrangements which will result 
in stability, then may the people live and not die 


And is this desirable state of affairs to 
be left to chance in the hope that a 
solution will, by itself, be found? And 
on the basis that labour is willing to 
co-operate, what part is the great financier 
going to play in finding a bottom for the 
market ? And is the employer, whether 
great or small, in the frame of mind to 
offer a constitution for his industry ? Now 
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is the time when we should be laying our 
plans. Now is the breathing space before 
the coming of the boom. And if we as 
à nation are to reap our full share, as a 
nation, each of the prime factors in 


- industry have a great duty to perform. 


[po those who are leaders in the world of 

^ Jabour, difficulties are possibly no less, 
and responsibilities certainly no less 
onerous than belong to the leaders of the 
other great groups whose joint care it is 
to finance and run industry. And for 
the purpose of national rehabilitation 
some would pin their faith upon an 
industrial truce. And some would pro- 
pose an industrial parliament. Others 
would not be satisfied unless a national 
- council of a representative character were 
formed, and encouraged to function, in 
their trade; whilst the highly-organised 
few would rest content with existing 
policies for settling disputes. But however 
complete your methods—however well 
they may have stood the strain and 
performed their tasks in the past—he is 
a wise man who gives it an overhaul 
“before the rush comes. 


I speak as an engineer. No machine 
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that fails to do its allotted job is worthy 
of floor space. No method is sound only 
on the score of all. You don't fill your — 
factory with forges and hammers and _ 
tools and machines and appliances be 
cause they look well. The test is, “ca 

they deliver the goods? ” = 


The Only Basis for Co-operation 
Let us then as wise men, recognising 
our common tasks and our common. 
interests, set to work to establish or too 
repair, to strengthen or to re-build. And 
the only basis which is proper for co- 
operation between all the parties in 
industry is that there shall be, not 
only goodwill in production, but some ^. 
guarantee that the good things produced 
shall be distributed by such methods às . 
will give to labour that full and adequate 
share; that return, which while it cannot. 
be forced as an enemy may be earned as 
a friend. ES. 
And the nation looks on and, whils’ 
building up reserves which will ena 
industrial shocks to be borne, asks tha 
partisan interests shall take second place . 
in the race for the national good. ; 


INDUSTRY 


MIGHTY 


By W. L. HicHENS 
Chairman: Camnfll Laird & Co. Lid. 


ET no man say “ I shall never rise to 
be a manager,” or “ Why should 


<- live laborious days; why not enjoy the 


good things we may be able to lay hands 
on ? "' The idea is not only economically 
false and ethically wrong, but also it is in 
direct opposition to the ideals for which 
past generations have struggled. In the 
: whole history of the campaign for better 
conditions in industry, and in particular 
for shorter working hours, one of the most 
cogent arguments was that more leisure 
from the daily job was required by the 
workers in order that they might have 


more time for study. The additional . 

leisure which the workers won was wọno 
chiefly in order that they might study and 

learn, and in due course perhaps rise too | 
the seats of the mighty—such as they | 
are ! e 


Is Industry Opposed to Your Ideals ? 


The motive for study, however, ought | 
not to be just promotion or the chance 
of promotion. There are two very good . 
reasons why we should seek to acquire q o 
greater knowledge of industry. E. 


* A man must understand industrial | 
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principles before he can reconcile the 
industrial system with his mode of life. 
It is not sufficient only to have faith, one 
must also have knowledge. One must 
know the reason why—and not merely 
accept an hypothesis on authority. In 





MR. W. L. 


HICHENS 


religion, for instance, we must not only 
believe, but we must also know and 
understand why we believe and what we 
believe. The same is true of industry. 
We must not be satisfied with hypotheses, 
we must not be content to accept the 
existing industrial system blindly and 
without inquiry. We must know the 
reason why, and be convinced that it is 
consistent with our moral and social 
ideals. 


To Learn and to Achieve 


The ideals of youth spurred us on to 
learn and to achieve, and we must not 
lose those ideals. I believe that the man 
who does is not worth much. We must 


carry those ideals with us so that our 
industrial lives may be inspired by them. 
We spend the greater part of our lives at 
our work ; let us be sure therefore that 
our working lives harmonise with our 
duties as citizens. 


Paving Stones of the Road to Chaos. 


The chief cause of industrial unrest is 
ignorance, not only on the part of one 
class, but unfortunately on the part of all 


classes. The road to industrial chaos is 
paved with ignorance and suspicion. 
Success in industry depends on co- 


operation. Who, for instance, would back 
a crew if each pulled a different stroke ? 
The main object of a crew is that by their 
combined efforts they may attain to 
greater speed and win. Yet, unfortu- 
nately, in industry the crew—capital, 
labour, management, and the community 
—do not pull together. Until each of 
these parties to industry is prepared to do 
its best we shall never attain to anything 
approaching the highest and the best. 

Efficiency is the great need of to-day. 
It is more necessary now than even in 
normal times, for the unparalleled depres- 
sion of the present can only be overcome 
by increased efficiency. We must not sit 
with folded arms and wait for politicians 
Oto pacify Europe and open the markets. 
The purchasing power of many countries 
is lessened, and to increase our sales we 
must reduce the price of our products. 
That is the only way. If a car, for 
instance, cost £20,000 very few of them 
would be sold, but if you can reduce the 
price to {100 or £50 you will vastly 
increase the number of buyers, and you 
will sell millions. Every time that you 
lessen the cost of commodities you widen 
the circle of possible purchasers, and the 
poorer your purchasers are the greater 
is your need to go out to meet them. 
This you can do only by increasing 
efficiency and lessening production costs. 


Two Useful Life Policy Plans 


By D. OAMERON FORRESTER 
Formerly Insurance Editor of the '' Pall Mall Gazelle ” 


Nan article which I wrote in the Decem- 
ber issue I gave one instance in which 
a “term” policy could be usefully 
employed. Such policies possess the 
advantage of giving a large amount of 
life assurance for an agreed definitely 
limited period—one year to seven years, 
say—at a very low.premium. While being 
very valuable in a number of ways, they 
have the disadvantage of terminating at 
the end of the agreed period, while they 
also possess no surrender value. Further- 
more, if life cover be the object of the 
policy-holder he is left unassured with the 
termination of the policy—and he may 
then be uninsurable. However, they have 
their uses, and in “ convertible " form are 
much more useful still. 


** Convertible Term ’’ Contracts 


For the benefit of those to whom such 
policies may perhaps be unfamiliar, a 
brief outline of their working may not be 
out of place. A “convertible term” 
contract is a life policy for a limited 
period, carrying an option to convert it 
at any agreed time during its currency 


into an ordinary whole life or endowment” 


assurance policy, provided the policy 
holder then pays the normal premium at 
the age he has reached for the new con- 
tract. The value of such an arrangement 
is that a man is in a position to secure 
substantial protection for his dependants 
at a small premium for a few years until 
he can-afford the form of policy he desires. 
He can then '' convert " without having 
to undergo any further medical examina- 
tion. This is a very important option, 
because in many cases an individual is 
all the more eager to provide for his 
family when his responsibilities are heavy 


and his means limited, and if he postpones 
doing so for even a year or so owing to 
his inability. to afford the higher premium 
required it may be too late, for he may 
die or his health depreciate badly. 


A Valuable Extension 


Recently a most valuable extension of 
the “ convertible term ” principle has been 
introduced by the Prudential Assurance 
Company, under which the whole of the 
premiums paid for the “ term ” assurance 
prior to conversion are virtually returned 
in full, because they are credited in reduc- 
tion of the future premiums on the con- 
verted contract. The scheme consists of 
a five-year ' term" assurance, with an 
option, exercisable at any time within that 
period without further evidence of good 
health, to convert into an endowment 

- assurance for I5 years or a longer term 
if desired. Let us take, for example, a 
man aged 25 next birthday who decided 
to assure his life for £1,000 under this 
plan. His annual premium for the first 
five years would be only £15. At the end 
of the period his age will be 30 next 
birthday and the normal premium for a 
fifteen-year endowment assurance of 
£1,000 with profits at that age would be 
£72 1s. 8d. per annum. But if he exer- 
cises his option he will receive a reduction 
in his endowment premiums of £5 per 
annum. It will be seen, therefore, that 
over the fifteen-year endowment term he 
will receive a total rebate of £75, or the 
whole amount paid to secure his £1,000 
life assurance cover during the initial 
“term ” period of five years. If, however, 
he converted earlier—say after three 
years—he would then have paid £45 for 
dis “ term ” cover of £1,000, and he would 
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receive rebate at the rate of {3 per annurn 
over the subsequent fifteen-year endow- 
ment period. The point is that whatever 
he has paid for his term cover before 
conversion is returned to him ın rebate, 
so that, in effect, he ultimately obtains 
the advantage of his term policy protec- 
tion free of charge, while he has also a 
lighter premium to pay for his endowment 
contract when he can afford to convert 
than would otherwise have been the case. 


Novel Additional Benefits . 


There ıs another very valuable extern- 
sion of benefits which the same. office 
made some time ago to its holders cf 
endowment assurance policies for £1,009 
or over. All such policy holders and those 
effecting new policies are paid at once 
whatever portion of the sum assured 
that may happen to be required to meet 
the cost of surgical fees and nursing fees 
for which they may become liable owinz 
to their having to undergo any operation 
or operations. 

The only restrichons are that the 
amount paid out shall not exceed.ths 
total which has been received in pre- 
miums—less any loan on the policy—and 
that the surgeon's fees for any one opera- 
tion are limited to sixty guineas and tha 
cost of nursing fees to one month's accom- 
modation at a total of thirty guineas for 
each £1,000 assured. Otherwise the pay- 
ment is not restricted to any class of 
operation nor to one operation, and 
female policy holders are equally eligible. 

Now, there are two important points 
in connection with this benefit. First, 
any amounts paid out fo! surgical and 
nursing fees are not contingent on the 
surrender value of the policy at all; 
secondly, the payment of fees is not in 
the actual nature of a loan on the policy. 
There is, therefore, no hability even for 
the payment of interest. 

In the case of a man aged 30, for 


instance, effecting a twenty-year endow- 


ment for {1,000 with profits at a premium 
of £52 12s. 6d., let us assume that shortly 
after paying his first premium it became 
necessary for him to undergo a surgical 
operation. Provided the combined cost 
of surgeon's fees and nursing exceed £25, 
the company wil pay them up to the 
amount of his premium. After he has 
paid his third premium, let us say, it 
may become necessary to undergo another 
operation. The company will this time 
meet the bill up to a-combined total of 
nmety guineas. The total premiums paid 
by the policy holder will by then have 
been £157 17s. 6d., against which the 
company would have paid altogether on 
account of both operations, say, £125. 
For these advances the policy holder 
incurs no liability beyond the fact that 
the £125 will be deducted from the total 
amount due under his policy at maturity. 
Now this method of adjusting the 
matter makes the surgical benefit a very 
real boon, for at maturity the policy, 
with added bonuses, 1s likely to amount 
to much more than £1,000, even after the 
deduction is effected. And even if we 
suppose the policy holder were to die after 
the policy had been ten years in force, 
there would be still over £1,000 payable 
to his dependants, assuming the present 
rate of bonus being paid by the office. 
e There are three other aspects of this 
surgical benefit extension which make it 
very valuable. The first 1s that it may 
render it possible for the policy holder 
to have an expensive but necessary opera- 
tion performed, the postponement of 
which, on the ground of cost, might have 
ultimately cost him his life. Secondly, 
as a result of the financial assistance 
rendered by the company, the policy 
holder's margin of cash is left free to 
meet the increased incidental costs in- 
curred during disability and the period 
of convalescence. Finally, the extension 
of the surgical and nursmg benefits is 
granted free of any extra premium. 


The Man in Business 


q The young man must deny himself little luxuries and many 
pleasures so as to apply the mazimum sums to his business 


q The man in the prime of life should be saving all he can for tho 
time when he can retire and enjoy his leisure, 


q Neither should overlook his present responsibilities which can bo 
covered by Life Assurance. 


THE CONVERTIBLE TERM POLICY 
f issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


contains special features which will appeal to any men in 
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The Duties and Responsibilities of 
the Auditors of a Company 


D. C. D’Eats, F.C.I.8. 


The office of auditor of a company is a highly important and responsible one, not without serious legal 


In this article the duties and obligations of an auditor are clearly 


and comprehensively defined, in relation both to the directors and the shareholders, whose interests 
are not always identical. Attention is called to the leading cases on the subject. 
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i liabilities in certain circumstances. 
i 
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END downe ... to some awdyter to 

take acomptys of Dawbneys byllys," 
wrote Paston in one of his letters about 
1469, while -Shakespeare in Timon of 
Aihens (1607) makes Flavius, the steward, 
say "If you suspect my husbandry of 
falsehood, call me before th'exactest 
auditors, and set me on the proofe.” 
Probably the earliest reference to a 
company's audit is that of the Grocers' 
Company (1435), “A dyner maad to 
the newe maistres and the Companye 
atte audite." The use of the word 
" auditor" in accountancy arises from 
the fact that accounts were formally 
vouched for orally. 


Provisions of the Companies Acts 


Prior to 190o, there were no statutory 
provisions in regard to auditors, except 
in the case of banks, which were subject 
to Section 7 of the Act of 1879 ; but the* 
Acts of 1900 and 1907, and Section 112 
of the Consolidation Act of 1908, remedy 
this omission. The Act of 1900 required 
a certificate that the auditors’ require- 
ments had been complied with, together 
with a report on the accounts. These 
are now combined in one report. 

The statutory provisions relating to 
auditors are contained in Sections 112 
and rx3 of the Consolidation Act, the 
former providing for the method of their 
appointment and the fixing of their 
remuneration, and the latter dealing with 
their powers and duties. 


Auditors are usually appointed by the 
directors before the statutory meeting, 
when they hold office until the first 
annual general meeting, unless previously 
removed by a resolution of the share- 
holders in general meeting. Their re- 
muneration is fixed by the shareholders 
in general meeting, except where the 
appointment is made by the directors 
before the statutory meeting, or to fill 
a casual vacancy, or when they are 
appointed by the Board of Trade. In 
these cases it is fixed by those appointing. 
At the first and every subsequent annual 
general meeting they retire and offer 
themselves for re-appointment by the 
shareholders. The shareholders then have 
the opportunity of expressing their con- 
fidence in them by re-appointing them, or 
their dissatisfaction by refusing to re- 
appoint them. There is no other provision 
in the Act for the removal of auditors 
once appointed. 

They cannot, however, insist on their 
statutory rights in all circumstances. 
In Cuff v. London and County Land Co. 
(1912) the directors, alleging that the 
auditors had neglected their duties, called 
in another of accountants. The 
court, on an application by the original 
auditors, refused to compel the company 
to produce its books to them for the 
purpose of carrying out the current 
audit, L.J. Farwell remarking “ The court 
will not force on an unwilling company 
guditors whom they do not approve." 
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By Section 113 of the Act, the Auditors 
are required to make a report to the 
shareholders on the accounts examined 
by them, and on every balance sheet laid 
before the company in general meeting, 
stating (a) whether they have obtained 
all the information and explanations they 
have required, (b) whether in their opinion 
the balance sheet is properly drawn up 
so as to exhibit a true and correct view 
of the state of the company's affairs 


according to ihe best of their information: 


and the explanations given to them, and 
as shown by the books of the company. 
The words in italics are not to be found 
in the Act of 1900, but were added by 
the Act of 1908. It will be noted that 
the Act does not require any report upon 
the profit and loss account, but this will 
mot excuse auditors from dealing with 
the question of the profit and loss shown, 
and they are bound to report generally 
on the accounts. This view has been 
confirmed by many decisions, and even 
where a firm of accountants were employed 
by a business firm to prepare annual 
balance sheets for the information and 
guidance of the firm, and by the terms 
of their engagement were not required to 
make a full audit, it was held by Mr. 
Justice Lawrence * that beng employed 
to prepare balance sheets, they were not 
entitled to make statements in a balance 
sheet, without satisfying themselves that 
there was a foundation for those state- 
ments. It is obvious that a balance 
sheet is valueless unless the pass-book 
of a business is examined or certified ” 
(Fox & Son v. Morrish, Grant & Co. 
(1919) ). act 

The auditors’ report must be attached 
to the balance sheet, or a reference to it 
inserted at the foot of the balance sheet. 
It must be read before the company in 
general meeting, and not taken as read 
(the statutory provision on this pomt 
is clear) and it must be open to the 
inspection of any shareholder at tha 


meeting. It is the auditors duty to call 
attention to that which 1s wrong It is 
insufficient for them merely to state that 
the balance sheet does not exhibit a 
true view of the accounts (Newton v. 
Birmingham Small Arms Co. (1906) ). 

The Act further provides that in the 
case of a banking company registering 
after August, 1879, and having branch 
banks beyond the limits of Europe, it 
suffices 1f the auditor has access to such 
copies of, or extracts from, the books and 
accounts as are transmitted to the head 
office, but the balance sheet must be 
signed by the secretary or manager, and 
at least three directors if there are so 
many. 


Agents of the Shareholders 


The auditors are agents of the share- 
holders so far as relates to the audit of 
the accounts, and for the purpose of the 
audit they will bind the shareholders. 
But they are not the agents of the share- 
holders so as to conclude the shareholders 
by any knowledge which in the course 
of the audit they may have acquired of 
any unauthorised acts on the part of the 
directors. It is no part of their office to 
inquire into the validity of any transaction 
appearing in the accounts of the company 
(Spackman v. Evans (1868) ). 

It was stated by Lord Justice Turner in 

?Nicol's Case (1885), with respect to fraudu- 
lent representations made by the direct- 
ors as to the position of the company, 
that “ there were auditors of the company 
appointed by the shareholders. These 
auditors were, within the scope of their 
duty, at least as much the agents of the 
shareholders as the directors were, and 
the false and fraudulent representations 
were discoverable by them.” But Lord 
Chelmsford in Spackman v. Evans, ex- 
pressed himself as unable to concur with 
the Lord Justice in treating the auditors 
as the agents of the shareholders for that 


purpose. 
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The auditor accepts the duty of making 
such investigation of, and such report 
upon, the company's affairs as the articles 
require of him. If he does not discharge 
this duty, and if, as the natural and 
immediate consequence of his breach of 
duty, acts are committed such as the 
payment of dividends out of capital, 
which are a misapplication of the com- 
pany's funds, the auditor is liable in 
'damages. But it seems his liability is 
for breach of duty, not for breach of 
trust, and the Statute of Limitations is a 
defence. The auditor's duty is to act as 
a check upon the directors, and to give an 
assurance to the shareholders that the 
balance sheet is bona fide, and is a correct 
statement of the position of the company. 

Auditors have at all times a right of 
access to the books, and accounts, and 
vouchers of the company, and may 
require from the directors and officers 
of the company all necessary information 
and explanations. 

In re Leeds Estate Co. v. Shepherd, the 
company's Articles provided that the 
directors should receive remuneration 
only if the dividends exceeded 5 per cent. 
The manager prepared a delusive balance 
sheet, which enabled the directors to 
declare dividends of over 5 per cent, and 
pay themselves their own remuneration. 
The auditor did not look at the Articles 
or at the books of the company, but 
accepted tbe statement of the manager, 


and certified the accounts “to be a true: 


copy of those shown in the books of the 
company." The dividends were, in fact, 
paid out of capital, and the auditor was 
held to be liable. 

Auditors are prima facie responsible 
for «lira vires payments made on the 
faith of their balance sheet, but whether 
and to what extent they are responsible 
for not discovering and calling attention 
to the illegality of payments made prior 
to the audit, must depend on the special 
circumstances of each case. 


~ 


e me 
position. 


Officers of the Company 

An auditor, if formally appointed by 
the Articles or under Section 152 of the 
Companies Act, is an officer of the 
company, and liable to be proceeded 
against for misfeasance under Section 
215. Butanauditor informally appointed 
is not such an officer (in re Western Coun- 
hes Bakeries Co. (1897) ). 

The Court of Appeal held in 1895 in 
the case of the London and General Bank, 
that the auditors were officers of the 
company, and that in the circumstances 
the auditor was liable to repay a dividend 
improperly declared in reliance upon a 
misleading certificate given by him. Lord 
Justice Lindley, in giving judgment, 
stated: “It is no part of an auditor’s 
duty to give advice, either to directors 
or shareholders, as to what they ought 
to do. An auditor has nothing to do 
with the prudence or imprudence of 
making loans with or without security. 
It is nothing to him whether dividends 
are properly or improperly declared, 
provided he discharges his own duty to 
the shareholders. His business is to 
ascertain the true financial position of 
the company at the time of the audit 
and to report to the shareholders, and 
his duty is confined to that. He must 
take reasonable care to see that the books 
themselves show the company's true 
Unless he does this, his duty 
will be worse than a farce." 

In this case, the auditor had considered 
some of the items on the credit side of 
the balance sheet very unsatisfactory and 
had, in a special report, called the direc- 
tors’ attention fo the fact, strongly urging 
that no dividend should be paid. He was, 
however, induced by the directors to 
omit any direct reference to this in the 
certificate annexed to the balance sheet, 
a general statement only being made that 
* the value of the assets as shown in the 


` balance sheet is dependent on realisation," 


and at the meeting of shareholders a 
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dividend of seven per cent was declared. 
The Court held that the auditor had 
failed in his duty to the shareholders, 
and that the declaration of a dividend 
being the natural result of this failure of 
duty, the auditor and the directors were 
jomtly and severally liable to repay tke 
amount of the dividend. 

In re The Cuty Equitable Fire Insurance 
Co., Lid. (1924) it was alleged that tke 
auditors had misdescribed certain loans 
which had been made to Mansell, tke 
manager of the company, and to Ellis 
and Company, the company's brokers, 
and had failed to detect that these were 
larger than they appeared. They had 
accepted the certificate of Ells and Com- 
pany as to the securities in their hands, 
and bad failed to discover that -those 
securitiés had been pledged to secure the 
debts of that firm. Mr. Justice Romer, 
in giving his decision in the Lower Court, 
made it quite clear that but for the 
indemnity clause in the company’s 
Articles of Association he would have 
held the directors and auditors lable 
in varying degrees for the losses of the 
company. The Article protected them, 
as they had acted in good faith through- 
out, although they had reposed undue 
confidence in a man who had turned out 
to be a scoundrel. There had been 
negligence, though not wilful negligence. 
The judge said the auditors had been 
guilty of neghgence in accepting from 
Ellis and Company a certificate that they 
held large blocks of the company’s 
securities, and in not either insisting on 
these securities being put into proper 
custody, or reporting the gnatter to the 
shareholders. For this they would have 
been liable had they not been protected 
by the Article mentioned above. 

The case was taken to the Court of 
Appeal by the liquidator of the company, 
who sought to prove that the indemnity 
clause in the Articles was wlira vires and 
invalid. The appeal was dismissed, and 





in giving judgment the Master of the 
Rolls quoted, as the true standard of an 
auditors duty, the famous declaration 
of principle laid down by L.J. Lopes in 
re Kingston Cotton Mill Company, men- 
tioned hereafter. In the present case, 
the auditor had turned for explanations 
to the chairman and manager, and, at 
a time when no suspicion of fraud was 
entertained, he had had satisfactory 
answers or promises given to him. In 
accepting the certificate given by the 
brokers, it could not be said that he had 
been guilty of a dereliction of duty. In 
accepting it he had acted in good faith, 
and at the most it was an error of judg- 
ment. The Article in question protected 
both the directors and auditors against 
everything except ‘“Wilful default.” 
Wilful default was defined by Lord 
Alverstone in Forder v. Great Western 
Railway (1905) as being something which 
went far beyond any negligence. A 
person is not guilty of such default unless 
he wilfully misconducts himself, knowing 
that it is wrong conduct on his part to do 
or omit to do a particular thing, and yet 
intentionally does or fails or omits to do 
it. In the present case the auditor had 
attempted to do his duty, and it could 
not be said that he had been guilty of 
wilful neglect or default. 


Duties of Auditors 


The duties of auditors have been 
clearly defined and laid down in the 
declaration of the judges in famous cases. 
The true standard of an auditor’s duty 
was stated by L.J. Lopes in the case 
of re Kingston Cotton Mills Co., No. 2 
(1896). “It is the duty of an auditor 
to bring to bear on the work he has to 
perform, that skill, care, and caution 
which a reasonably competent, careful, 
and cautious auditor would use. He is 
not bound to be a detective; he is a 
watchdog, not a bloodhound. He is 
justified in believing tried servants of 
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the company in whom confidence is 
placed by the company. He is entitled 
to assume that they are honest, and to 
rely upon their representations, provided 
he takes reasonable care. If there is 
anything calculated to excite suspicion, 
he should probe it to the bottom; but 
in the absence of anything of that kind 
he is only bound to be reasonably cautious 
and careful. “His duty is,” as Lord 
Justice Sargant put it, “ verification, and 
not detection.” 

It is not the duty of the auditor to take 
stock. He is not a stock expert, and 
there are many matters in which he must 
rely on the honesty and accuracy of 
others, but he must not accept a state- 
ment from a servant as to his own lia-: 
bilities. The manager’s estimate of the 
value of the stock can be accepted by 
the auditors so long as there is in his 
position no apparent conflict between his 
interest and his duty: The question of 
the value of stock was further examined 
by L.J. Cozens Hardy, in Sqwire Cash 
Chemist, Ltd. v. Ball (1911). He agreed 
that it was not the auditors’ duty to take 
stock, but added, “ They may well call 
for explanations of particular items in 
the stock sheets.” 

Another duty of auditors is to make 
themselves familiar with the obligations 
imposed upon them by the Articles of 
Association of the company whose ac-e 
counts they. are appointed to audit, and 
by the Acts of Parliament for the time 
being in force. They must show that any 
damage resulting to the company from 
the balance sheet not showing the true 
position: of the company is not due to any 

"breach of duty on their part (Kingston 
Cotton Mills (1896) and Republic of 
Bolivia Syndicate (1914) ). 

Auditors cannot usually inquire into 
what allowance should be made in respect 
of bad and doubtful debts, but if there 
are any circumstances which lead them 
to think the reserve is not what it should 





be, they should insist that ihe matter 
be put in order or call the shareholders’ 
attention to the point in their report. 

Itis the usual practice now for auditors 
to require minutes to be duly recorded 
covering every accounting transaction 
which does not come wiihin the ordinary 
routine of the company's business. 
Appropriation to or from reserve or 
depreciation funds, the purchase or sale 
of investments, the writing off of bad 
debts, and various other financial trans- 
actions not of an ordinary character 
which are certain to arise in the history of 
any company, should all be authorised 
by the minutes of the Board. 

They must satisfy themselves that the. 
securities and properties represented as 
belonging to the company actually exist, 
but it is usual when the company lodges 
securities and title-deeds with its bankers 
for safe custody, to accept a certificate 
from the bankers that the securities were 
in their possession: at the date of the 
balance sheet. It would appear that if 
the auditors or the company’s officials 
attend at the bank and check the securi- 
ties, that the liability of the bank for 
their safe custody may be modified. 

The auditors are bound to report all 
material facts to the shareholders. In 
Newton v. Birmingham Small Arms Co., 
Lid. (1906) the directors resolved to 
create a secret reserve fund, the existence. 
and purposes of which were not to be 
disclosed by the auditors to the company. 
The resolution was held to be bad as the 
auditors would be bound to disclose the 
facts to the shareholders. 


Auditors as Directors 


It is provided by Section 112 of the 
Companies Act that “ a director or officer 
of the company shall not be capable of 
being appointed auditor of the company.” 
Cases have been known where an 
accountant was a director of a company, 
and ‘at the same time the firm, of which 
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he was a partner, were the auditors to 
the same company. The Companies Act 
does not prohibit such an appointment 
in terms, but it would appear to be 
altogether contrary to the spirit of the 
provision quoted above. The object of 
the section, which 1s to secure an inde- 
pendent audit by a person who is not an 
accounting party, is defeated by this 
arrangement. A leading accountant 
journal, in discussing a similar position, 
said: “ Legally, two partners in the same 
firm are not to be regarded as the same 
person for any purpose; and, therefore, 
unquestionably the existing statutory 
provisions against dual appointments are 
inoperative as against partners. At the 
same time 1t is clear that the appointment 
of the partner of one of the accounting 
parties as auditor is, to say the least of 
it, not the most obvious way of securing 
the independence of the audit... But 
if proper disclosure 1s made of the rela- 
tionship, there is nothing to prevert 
honourable practitioners from accepting 
the position of auditor if the shareholders 
so desire.” 

The comments of the learned judge 
in an unreported case some years ago 
leave no doubt as to the view the Courts 
would take of such a position should the 


H 


matter be brought to their notice. In 
giving judgment, he stated that in his 
opinion it was very improper for the 
auditor of a company to be a partner of 
one of the directors; adding “It is 
extremely difficult to remonstrate as one 
has to do, with proper severity." 


Professional Auditors and the Com- 

panies Act 

It has been suggested that Section 112, 
which deals with the appomtment of 
auditors, should be amended so as to 
define persons capable of being appointed 
auditors. As the Act stands, there is 
nothing to prevent the office boy being 
appointed auditor to the company, and 
it is certainly the case that people pos- 
sessing no accountancy qualification and 
very little knowledge of accounts have 
held, and may still hold, the very ım- 
portant office of auditor to a company. 
If it were provided that no person should 
be appointed as auditor, unless he was 
a member of a recognised professional 
body, which insisted upon a professional 
standard and exercised professional dis- 
cipline over its members, there would 
be less possibility of irregularity and 
greater protection for the innocent 
investor. ` 
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Paper Merchants’ Organisation 


N celebration of the 21st anniversary of its 

formation, the National Association of 
Wholesale Stationers and Paper Merchants 
has issued an interesting booklet outlining 
the principal objects of the Association and 
the work that has been accofnplished. One 
valuable development has been the founda- 
tion of a Court of Arbitration to settle claims 
and disputes between members and their 
suppliers or customers without the heavy 
expense of legal proceedings  Prominert 


members of the Association give their 
services as arbitrators free of charge, except 
for out-of-pocket and travelling expenses, 
which are shared between the parties to the 
claim as the arbitrators decide. A credit 
inquiry register and debt collecting depart- 
ment also does very useful service. 

The active support of all wholesale 
stationers and paper merchants is desired, 
as important developments in the trade are 
pending. 


Our Inquiry Bureau 


By A BARRISTER 


Conversion into Limited Company 


N accountant reader submits a query 
which raises important issues discussed 
in various leading cases, viz. the powers of 
trustees of a will to convert the testator’s 
business into a limited company. The 
clause in the wil contains no express 


authority, however, to convert or entitling ` 


the trustees to exchange the trust property 
for shares or debentures, 


Answer 

A question raising a legal question of this 
kind cannot be dealt with in this column and 
must be referred to the solicitor acting for the 
trustees of the will to decide whether, in the 
absence of the required authority, an appli- 
cation to the court should be made. In one 
of the cases referred to the will did not 
authorise the investment of the trust property 
in the shares of a company, and a proposed 
sale to a limited company was not sanctioned 
by the court as the sale was not an adminis- 
tration but an alteration of the trusts. But 
the court may, it would appear from later 
decisions, give the necessary sanction in 
special cases of emergency. The following 
passage is from a leading case— 

The inherent difficulty hes in the circumstance 
that a newly formed company cannot pay mor$ 
than a small proportion of the purchase money in 
cash, but can only offer shares or debentures, in 
which the trustees of the will are seldom authorised 
to invest. Here, again, 1t behoves the judge to be 
cautious down to the most minute details; but if 
he is satisfied that for want of working capital or 
other reason the business cannot be carried on as 
perhaps the testator intended ıt should be, and that 
no sale for cash 18 possible, so that the proposed 
Scheme affords the only practicable means of 
extricating the family from their embarrassments, 


there 13 no sufficient objection to its sanction by the 
court. : 


Are Loose-leaf Minute Books Legal ? 


Is a minute book constructed on the 
loose-leaf principle a book within the meaning 
of the Companies Act ? 


XI 24-5 


35 


Answer 


We can refer the querist to the opinion 
of the Solicitor-General obtained and pub- 
lished by certain manufacturers of loose-leaf 
books and ledgers some years ago. The 
opinion ran as follows— 


Opinion 


I do not think that the word '' book ” in the Acts 
referred to necessarily implied any particular form 
or construction of book. No doubt the usual form 
of '' book " in modern times has been an arrange- 
ment by which leaves or sheets of paper are held 
together by thread or glue, but the particular 
arrangement adopted has varied in different periods, 
and, in my opinion, any arrangement which makes 
a single whole out of a number of sheets, by holding 
the sheets together in due order, is fitly called a 
“ book." I have carefully examined the types of 
* tual books ” shown to me, and I think they 
comply with the Acts. 

I think corporations and compames do not in 
any way fail to satisfy the Acts if they take 
advantage of modern inventions and keep their 
records in books of this kind. 

Such is the legal view, but what 1s legal 
and what is expedient and advisable are not 


always synonymous. 


Alternate Directors 


An appointment having been made by a 
director of a substituted or “ alternate," 1t 15 
asked (x) if the appointing director is re- 
sponsible for the acts of the substitute, and 
(2) what particulars must be registered at 
Somerset House as a result of the appoint- 
ment. 


Answer 


(x) The first part of the question can only 
be dealt withgby reference to the articles of 
association. Thus the articles may provide 
that the alternate shall be an officer of the 
company and alone responsible to the 
company for his own acts and defaults, and 
he shall not be deemed to be the agent of the 
appointing director. 

In the absence of such provision the 
appointing director would presumably himself 
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be responsible to the company for his agent’s 
acts and defaults. 

Arising out of this query it is desirable that 
thearticlesshould provide for the qualification 
and remuneration of the alternate. Com- 
monly there is a provision that the alternate 
shall not require any qualification and that 
his remuneration shall be provided by the 
appointing director. Further it is advisable 
that the form of the instrument of appoint- 
ment should also be stated in the articles. 

(2): The names and addresses must appear 
in the Annual List and Summary filed each 


calendar year (Section 26 (b) ) and also in the .. 


Register of Directors kept pursuant to 
Section 75 (x), a copy of which, and any 
changes therein, must be notified to the 
Registrar. The appointment or retirement 
of an alternate would be a change under this 
section. 

Arising out of this query it should be 
borne in mind that in the case of companies 
(public or private) registered since November 
22nd, 1916, the particulars required by the 
Companies (Particulars as to Directors) Act, 
1917, to be disclosed on trade catalogues, 
trade circulars, showcards and business 


letters on or in which the company's name 
appears, include particulars of alternate 
directors. 


Debentures Exchanged for Shares 


A company proposes to redeem its de- 
bentures which are of the denomination of 
£5 by the allotment of shares, the debenture * 
holders having agreed to take up preference 
Shares of fr each at a premium of 5s. per 
share. Itis asked what procedure should be 
adopted to effect the exchange. 


Answer 


The shares are to be issued at the price 
of 25s. to be satisfied by the surrender of 
debentures and the payment of 5s. in cash per 
share. A holder of one £5 debenture will, 
therefore, be entitled to an allotment of five 
shares upon surrendering his bond and 
paying 25s. The company would issue the 
usual allotment letter stating these terms. 

As the shares will be issued partly for a 
consideration other than cash an agreement 
under Section 88 should be filed with the 
Registrar together with the usual Return of 
Allotments. 


o Oo 


Misleading Advertisements by a College of Salesmanship 


A Salesman’s Earnings 


T a meeting of the Public Control 

Committee of the L.C.C., objection was 
taken to the renewal of the licence granted 
to Mr. Robert Wiliam Wright (trading as 
the Robert W. Wright College of Szlesman- 
ship), to carry on an employment agency for 
salesmen at 114-116 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Attention was drawn by an gfficer of the 
Public Control Department to what he 
described as the exaggerated statements 
made 1n the advertisements as to the success 
which the College had achieved in the 
preparation of salesmen, and to the promises 
made that the future of applicants would be 
acertainty. Counsel for Mr. Wright admitted 
that some of the statements in the advertise- 


ments were, perhaps, exaggerated, but con- 
tended that they did not go beyond the 
ordmary ^" puff" in advertisements. In 
evidence, Mr. Wnghbt stated that he was 
prepared to substantiate every statement in' 
the advertisements quoted. He had served 
the National Cash Register Co for eight 
years, and in one year his commission was 
over fir,o00. In another year he earned 
£10,000, and his average earnings were about 
£5,000. The Committee decided not to 
revoke his licence, but the chairman said 
they desired to express in the strongest 
possible terms their condemnation of the 
nature of the exaggerated and misleading 
advertisements issued by Wright. 


BIGGER RESULTS FROM ADVERTISING : 





Making the Campaign More Effective 


By HArEoLD HERD 
Principal of the Regent Institute 


I^ general publicity advertising the 
amount to be spent is usually fixed 
at a certain percentage on the turnover, 
and the selection of media is determined 


solely by individual judgment—plus ex- . 


perience in many cases—because results 
cannot usually be credited to each paper. 
In mail order advertising, the cost per 
sale is the basis of calculation, because 
the results can be closely traced, and the 
advertiser buys as much space as he thinks 
can be profitably utilised in a given 
period. 


“* Acreage "' ‘Advertising 


Given the right copy and a sound policy. 
it is good judgment as to media and 
allocation of space that spells success 
or failure in a publicity campaign. Clear 
thinking makes each pound go farther 
hit-or-miss methods mean a big and. 

perhaps, ruinous percentage of waste 
7M the amount at disposal is limited, more 
caution is likely to be exercised, though 
cases have been known of new advertisers 
“ splashing ” the whole of their appro- 
priation on two or three full pages. It 
is when a large sum is at command that 
there is a danger of trying to build success 
by what is called “ acreage " advertising. 

If a publicity campaign is to be suc- 


cessful, the following considerations must. 


be observed in framing the appropriation : 


DxNsirY —Use of media containing the least 
percentage of waste circulation. 

ADEQUACY.—Buying spaces that are large enougk 
to tell the story adequately, and make an 1mpressior. 
on a sufficient number. 

Timinc —Advertising on the days or during the 
periods when the maximum impression can be made. 
: CowTINUITY.—Spreading the appropraton so 

as to keep the product continuously in the public 
eye, and maintain or increase demand (In some 
cases it may be simply seasonal continuity ) 


‘farms give added 


Getting the ‘‘ Big Idea °’ Across 


Planning is not confined to the allot- 
ment of space. Behind the campaign 
there must be a “big idea "—Aa striking 
and characteristic note—that will enable 
the advertising to grip the public mind. 
It may (a) find intensely concentrated 
expression in slogans, (b) reiterate a few 
distinctive features in a variety of com- 
pelling forms, or (c) be an unusually 
skilful method of presenting the argument. 

Good examples of slogans are—“ Fit 
Dunlop And Be Satisfied,” “Get It At 
Harrods,” “‘ Let's Go To Lyons,” “ Builds. 
Bonnie Babies ” (Glaxo), “ Good Health 
For A Farthing a Day,” and “It’s The 
Little Daily Dose That Does It” (Krus- 
chen Salts), ‘‘Give Her Bovril,” and 
“ Prevents That Sinking Feeling " (Bovril). 
None of these advertisers relies solely on 
slogans ; usually such phrases are employed 
to crystallise the selling message and 
strengthen the impression produced by 
the advertising. 

In some campaigns all of the types of 
effective appeal described above are 
represented. The Drage advertising, for 
instance, makes forceful use of illustrated 
dialogues between the proprietor and 
typical customers, in which the keynotes 
of the firm’s policy are clearly brought 
out. “The Drage Way of Furnishing- 
Out-of-Income, is Simply This,” reads 
the heading to a footnote that summarises 
the terms in simple language. 

Every successful campaign will be 
found to contain a dominant purpose— 
a definite, well-thought-out idea that 
co-ordinates the advertising and makes 
it a powerful business builder. Some 
"punch" to their 
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advertising by utilising every opportunity 
of hinging the copy on current events. 
Kruschen advertisements have frequently 
"been of strong topical interest. 

While the point does not come within 
the scope of the present treatment of 
the subject, it should be noted that the 
effect of even the best-planned campaign 
wil be weakened if a proper scheme of 
distribution has not been built up. 


Testing the Market Economically 


Launching a new product by pub- 
licity methods may require the use of 
big spaces to produce an immediate 
impression, followed by continuous in- 
sertions of smaller advertisements to 
maintain the demand until the public 
response can be measured. A more 
economical way of gauging the market, 
but admittedly not applicable in all 
cases, is that of concentrating the adver- 
tising in one district. In choosing the 
test locality, the question must be con- 
sidered of how far the returns will be 
representative of the national demand. 

Yet another way of trying out which 
can be effectively employed for some 
articles is to sell direct in the first place— 
either by keyed advertisements in the 
Press, or by circularising a mailing 
list typical of the class of consumers 
to be reached. The campaign may be 
unprofitable because the articles are not 
suited to mail order selling, but the 
results will indicate whether a demand 
exists and, perhaps, reveal weaknesses 
in the selling plan that can be remedied 
before undertaking the main campaign. 

The mail order advertiseg can make his 
first test at slight cost. Usually he spends 
just enough to take soundings—not to 
create a big demand straight away. 
Sometimes two or three trial shots are 
made before the advertising appropria- 
tion assumes large proportions. The first 
expenditure may yield many inquiries 
but few orders, which suggests that the 
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appeal is directed to the wrong class, or 
does not strike the right note, or that 
there is something wrong with the goods 
or the price. 

The exact form of the initial test varies 
according to the nature of the proposition. 
If it is a novelty, the advertiser must 
decide to which classes it is most likely 
to appeal, and then proportion his expend- 
iture fairly equally among the most 
promising media reaching those classes. : 
The results will show whether a sufficient 
demand exists to make the proposition 
remunerative. If it is a familiar article, 
the choice of media will be partly guided 
by the knowledge of those used by com- 
petitors, but in any case the selection 
will be carefully made in order to give 
the test every chance of success. If 
it is decided to have several insertions 
in all the papers, a different advertisement 
can be run in each issue to determine | 
either the most effective space or the most 
effective line of argument. ~ 


Your Advertising Policy 


Supposing that you score a hit in the 
preliminary campaign, what next ? Your 
policy must be to increase the advertising 
to a figure that will permit of a profit- 
able turnover, and then to build up 
steadily on well-defined lines. You may 
be tempted to exaggerate the possibilities 


* of expansion because of the remarkably 


good results that you have obtained, so 
it is well to reflect that your test campaign 
was concentrated in the pick of the 
media—that you made the conditions as 
favourable as possible. 

It is not practicable to outline hard- 
and-fast rules, but you will probably find 
it advisable to allocate at least 50 per cent 
of your second appropriation to certain- 
tes, ie. renewals of successful spaces in 
tried media. In future appropriations 
the percentage might be raised to 75 per 
cent or even go per cent. 

It is a very human failing to make 
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rosy estimates of the probable returns 
of a given appropriation. That half-page 
in the Thames Magazine, for instance, 
looks an absolutely sure thing. So-and- 
So have used it consistently for years, 
and the article they offer is exactly on 
a par with yours. Your advertising, 
however, might not be so productive as 
theirs—there may be differences in the 
appeal that are not yet perceptible. In 
any case, why make the hazard greater 
by using a piece of untried copy ? 


The Safety Limit 


You must fix a Plimsoll line for your 
advertising. Decide that to exceed a 
given percentage for experiments means 
carrying a dangerous load. To guard 
against any illusion as to the degree of 
uncertainty in your plans, draw up the 
appropriation in analytical form. The 
following headings will probably serve 
your purpose— 


Name of publication. Renewals. 

Date of insertion. Extension. 

Space. Re-test. 

Position Experiment. 

Reference number of Estimated number oi 
copy inquiries. 

Cost. Remarks 


By extension, I mean using larger 
Se in tried media; by re-test, trying 
new copy or a different space in papers 
which have-hitherto failed to pay but 
appear promising; by experiment, using 
media of which you have no previous 
experience. If you decide to take a 
whole page (£50) in the Flee Street 
Magazine, and the largest space hitherto 
used remuneratively is a half-page, you 
"will enter £50 under “Cost,” £25 under 
“ Renewals,” and £25 under “ Extension.” 


À Common Error 


It is a common error to assume that 
because a particular space—say a half- 
page—is remunerative in one medium, 
it will also pay in another of similar 
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not always the case—even though the 
cost of space per 1,000 readers is practically 
the same. For instance, magazines that 
are superficially alike are found by 
experience to cater for widely differing 
publics. While a half-page may be the 
most profitable size of copy in one case, 
one-quarter òr one-eighth will be the 
maximum in other media. 

Under the heading of “ Remarks,” 
you can note any public holidays falling 
during the month for which the plans 
are being made, any special points about 
the supplementary aims of particular 
advertisements, e.g. to determine whether 
"reason-why " or persuasive copy has 
the greater pulling power. 


A Sound Rule 


When ordering space in the daily Press, 
you can limit the instructions to a few 
issues and renew if found successful ; 
and in the case of weeklies to one or 
two insertions—always assuming that 
the insertions ordered constitute an ade- 
quate test. You may have to take five 
or ten insertions of a small space to 
ensure a proper test,-but usually one 
insertion of a large space will show whether 
a publication possesses any possibilities. 
As already hinted, it is a sound rule to 
use tried copy in untried media—and 
there are few occasions when an exception 
is justified. 


Always Think Twice 


Allow time for second thoughts. When 
you have drawn up an appropriation, put 
it away for a few days and then review 
it carefully, The following questions 
will help— 


Do current business conditions urge the advis- 
ability of a cautious policy ? 

Is it a good month for my advertising ? 

Have I allowed an undue proportion for extension 
and experiment ? 

Does experience suggest that the larger spaces 
ordered are likely to pay ? 

Am I malang the fullest possible use oí profitable 


appeal Experience shows that this is , media? 
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Can any of the spaces be reduced without loss 
of pulling power ? 

Am I using the most effective copy 1n each case ? 

Are any of the tned media shcwing signs 
of diminishing returns? If so, is a change of 
copy desirable, or should I reduce the number of 
insertions ? 

Is there any duplication ? 

Can the effectiveness of any advertisement be 
increased by takang special positions ? 

Have I prepared tests of new methods of appeal, 
with the object of paving the way for future 
expansion ? 

Is the appropriabon big enough to secure an 
adequate turnover ? 

After some experience, you should be 
able to estimate closely the number of 
inquiries to be received Ada to this 
total your estimate of the inquiries that 
will accrue from previous advertising. 
You can arrive at the probable number 
of orders by working out the usual 


percentage on the grand total. 


When to Eliminate Experiments 


During the months when business is 
usually poor, you can eliminate experi- 
ment entirely, or confine it to the most 
promising media, and extend present 
advertising more warily. The less promis- 
ing media will be those that cannot be 
classified with any that you have pre- 
viously used. During favourable periods 
the allowance for extension, re-test and 
experiment might be increased. 

Always keep within reach a list of 
* Likely Media." When you add a paper, 
note any points as to its appeal cr special 
positions available which prompted its 
inclusion. ; 

In postal advertising the preliminary 
shots should be designed to ascertain 
whether a demand exists, the extent of 
the demand from various classes, and the 
most productive form of appeal. The 
last point is most important. No big 
mailing campaign should be undertaken 
without testing the pulling' power of 
several letters, because experience shows 
striking differences in the results. 


Frequency of Circularisation 

How frequently it pays to circularise 
a particular list must be determined by 
experience. Generally, not more than 
one shot per month should be sent, and 
each should be different. This is a point 
that distinguishes postal from Press 
advertising. The latter is seen by only 
a small percentage of the readers in each 
issue, which is one explanation of the 
fact, that certain advertisements have 
paid continuously for years. The former 
goes direct to the prospect, and as a rule 
it must make a novel approach each time 
if a remunerative percentage is to be 
interested. 


On Reducing Risk 

By using experiment as a direction- 
finder, and expanding on the basis of 
past results, the advertiser reduces the 
element of risk to negligible proportions. 
He is not so foolish as to dream of such 
a will-o’-the-wisp as the roo per cent 
appropriation. To do so would be to 
ignore all his charted experience, which 
shows that the fluctuations common to 
human life are ever present in advertising. 
If he is to extend his business, he must 
occasionally take chances in the unmapped 
areas. All the time he must throw out 
feelers for new channels of development. 

The constructive use of statistics enables 

to reduce costs, eliminate unsuccess- 
ful methods, increase his turnover, and 
gain an intimate knowledge of what the 
public wants. 

The more experience he accumulates, 
the more closely he sifts and ponders 
the evidence of his records, the more 
frequent will be his “flashes of inspira- 
tion," not only in his own particular field, 
but also with regard to allied lines awaiting, 
development—and the fewer will bé his 
errors of judgment. 


Temperament in Business 


By ANTHONY CLYNE 
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The factor of temperament cannot be ignored in business administration. 


— ÓÓ— PETIT 


To exists no ideal type of busi- 
ness man, any more than there exists 
an ideal type of artist or poet. If we 
attempt to discover what is essential to 
success by finding the common denom- 
inator, so to speak, of a host of successful 
business men, we reach, if we carry the 
process far enough, a few plain virtues 
and a few simple abilities. Though these 
alone may be the common factors dis- 
covered, this does not mean that they 
suffice for success. It means that success 
of different kinds, success attained by 
different methods, is within the reach of 
a great variety of human types. There 
is room in business for every species of 
disposition and temperament; there are 
proper functions for each. Both happi- 
ness and success depend largely on the 
understanding of these distinctive func- 
tions. Square pegs in round holes and 
round pegs in square holes produce the 
rattle and friction and continual break-, 
downs too familiar in some business 
concerns. 


Adjustment of Functions to Tempera- 
ments 


This is true of acquired mental powers, : 


skill, and knowledge; but it is infinitely 
more true of innate qualities of disposi- 
tion. The mental powers are, as it were, 
fashioned of wood. Square pegs may be 
gradually worn, though it ıs a wasteful 
process compared with deliberate shaping, 
“to fit round holes. A man lacking the 
skill or knowledge for a particular post 
may acquire them. The temperamental 


consideration is of supreme importance if the best results are to. be obtained from the personnel. i 
this article the principal types of human temperament are brought under review, with the characteristic ! 
qualities and defects peculiar to each, and interesting and suggestive conclusions are drawn. : 
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On the contrary, its 
In 
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qualities are, as it were, wrought of rigid 
steel. Square pegs never will fit round 
holes. The attempt breaks pegs or holes. 
Of a man of the wrong temperament for 
a job, we can say with certainty that 
either the man or the job will be injured, 
probably both. 

For temperament, which is, of course, 
not at all the same thing as character, 
cannot, except within very narrow limits, 
be altered. It is as unchangeable as the 
colour of the eyes or the shape of the 
head. There are no such things as good 
qualities of temperament and bad. Each 
is good in some respects and for some 
purposes, and each has its attendant 
disadvantages and deficiencies. There is 
no scope for praise or blame, but simply 
for recognition of differences and the 
adjustment of functions to them. 


You Must Accept Your Temperament 


The importance of some understanding 
of temperament is personal as well as 
administrative. A considerable propor- 
tion of both the unhappiness and in- 
efficiency in the world is due to lack of 
this understanding, failure to accept one's 
temperament as a fact of nature outside 
human contrel, filling one's mner life 
with the exhausting, unutterably futile 
strain of attempting to re-make one's self 
And a stil more considerable sum of 
unhappiness and inefficiency, amounting 
sometimes to positive misery and inces- 
sant friction, is due to failure to accept 
the temperaments of others, perpetually 
expecting grapes from thistles and 
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perpetually pained with disappointment, 
continually striving to cultivate apples on 
currant bushes and filled with blind rage 
against or despairing contempt of the 
currant bush when it persists in produc- 
ing its own particular fruit. A man may 
be morally born again, but not tempera- 
mentally any more than physically. There 
are cool and wary saints, and cool and 
wary sinners. There are sanguine and 
enterprising successful men, and sanguine 
and enterprising failures. The difference 
lies in the affairs in which they are cool 
and wary or sanguine and enterprising. 


Temperament Cannot be Changed 


When it was reported to Carlyle that 
Margaret Fuller, the Boston blue-stock- 
ing, had said “I accept the universe,” 
the old sage gave a grunt, “Gad, she'd 
better!" We must accept the universe, 
especially those infinitesimal fractions of 
it—ourselves. That does not mean that 
we resign ourselves to our inferiority, 
acquiesce in our faults, and cease to 
combat our failures. It means that we 
acquiesce in the unalterable conditions 
of our mental life, surrender unattainable 
ideals. Nothing but the highest achieve- 
ment must content us, and that we still 
strive after. But to accept our tempera- 
ment is to recognise that our highest is 
different from someone else's highest. We 
will make the best of ourselves, but our 
own best, which is not some other man's 
best. Many an earnest spirit is at this 
very moment trying so hard and so vainly 
to force his temperament into the mould 
of some other's. Still more earnest spirits 
are trying to force other pedple’s tempera- 
ments into their own moulds. 


. The Four Types of Temperament 


Though science has long ago discarded 
the physiological theory upon which the 
distinction between the four classical types 
of temperament was based, this divisiom 
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1s still useful as a crude method of classi- 
fication. Temperament has infinite modes, 
being determined by an endless variety in 
the mingling of diverse elements, multi- 
fariously blended and interfused. There 
are no cut-and-dried types of humanity. 
But we can employ the rough classifica- 
tion into “sanguine,” “melancholic,” 
" choleric," and “ phlegmatic " for prac- 
tical guidance. 


Their Special Characteristics 


The sanguine temperament is respon- 
sive but fickle, its power residing in its 
open and ready receptiveness. It can be 
quickly and easily engaged by new 
interests, but it is prone to be as easily 
and quickly diverted from them, fatally 
infirm of purpose. The melancholic is 
sensitive and responsive, too, but the 
opposite of fickle. It ponders deeply, is 
prone even to morbid brooding. It clings 
to the past, feels its mistakes and mis- 
fortunes acutely, and cannot forget them, 
is liable to have its energies frozen by 
pessimism. The choleric is quick in deci- 
sion, often to precipitancy, and pertina- 
cious even to stubborn obduracy. It is 
the temperament of the men who do a 
great part of the active work of the world, 
driven by proclivities which nothing can 
withstand, the men who have a practical 
«goal and make for it despite all opposing 
forces, and sometimes persistently deaf 
to considerations of wisdom and expedi- 
ency. The phlegmatic is neither easily 
led from interest to interest, nor clinging 
to the past, nor mastered by a dominant 
impulse. It is difficult to evoke energy 
from its unpromising inertia, but it often 
possesses concealed stores of power and a 
stability which accomplishes much. 


The Work for Sanguine Tempera- 
ments : 
Evidently there are posts for which a 
man of a certain temperament is more 
fited than one of another, and each 
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temperament requires appropriate treat- 
ment. The sanguine seldom need encour- 
agement at the beginning of a task, but 
they need to be restrained from abandon- 
ing it half completed, when the first flush 
of enthusiasm fades, passing on to new 
interests. They are the men for work 
which is varied and needs a quick trans- 
ference of attention from one subject to 
another. They are the engaging members 
of society, the agreeable companions. As 
salesmen, for example, they will prove 
attractive representatives of a concern. 
.Their cheerful readiness to adapt them- 
selves to the company in which they hap- 
pen to be, to respond to the idiosyncrasies 
of customers is a valuable asset in estab- 
lishing friendly relations. But they are 
not always to be relied upon in negotia- 
tions which demand protracted effort. 
They are apt to become impatient with 
difficulties, their ardent approach sub- 
siding rapidly into indifference. 


Value of the Melancholic and 
Phiegmatic Types 


The melancholic and phlegmatic tem- 
peraments may seem at first view unpro- 
mising in business, but in reality their 
peculiar attributes are of great service: 
They furnish the thoughtfulness and 
stability. A concern in which only 
sanguine enterprise ruled would quickly 
come to grief without the faculty of 
learning from experience and the solidity 
and resolute application they supply. In 
every business staff of any magnitude will. 
be discovered examples of all four types, 
and though the melancholic may be 
moody and inclined to pessimism, and 
the phlegmatic stolid and inclined to rest 
in routine and custom, their contribution, 
if they are properly placed and wisely 
controlled, will be found indispensable. 
The temperaments of a number of per- 
sons associated together react on one 
another. The serious and deep nature of 
the melancholic will restrain the facile 
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and fickle enthusiasm of the sanguine, and 
by its influence induce pertinacity and 
care. The cheerful buoyancy of the 
sanguine, ever prepared for innovations, 
will stimulate the phlegmatic. The busi- 
ness manager need concern himself little 
about the encouragement of the sanguine. 
They mostly need discipline. The melan- 
cholic, on the other hand, must have their 
self-confidence preserved. A hint of dis- 
approbation to them is more than a 
severe reproof to the sanguine. The 
phlegmatic must be continually spurred 
to effort. 


The Choleric, Dynamic Character 


As for those of choleric temperament, 
they must be guided rather than con- 
trolled. If they are in business, we can 
be sure it is because they have an irre- 
sistible proclivity for business. They do 
not belong to that class, too numerous, 
which imagines they ought to be poets or 
statesmen, or gold miners or polar ex- 
plorers, and that in: business they are 
exiled from their true sphere. If one of 
them thought he ought to be a poet, he 
would be one or perish heroically in the 
attempt. When they are in business, 
whatever post they occupy, the same 
dominant impulses rule them. To with- 
stand these impulses is always unwise, 
generally futile. What must be done is 
to astutely yoke them to suitable objects, 
modify them by insinuation and not 
oppose them to the face. Choleric persons, 
as the term implies, are an irritable race, 
difficult to work with. They are prone 
to. quarrel with their colleagues, and 
because of fwiction with superiors who 
have not learnt how easily, often, they 
may be led, but how hardly driven, they 
are often in a state of continuous sup- 
pressed anger. But the temperament is 
worth humouring. It contains immense 
resources of energy. A most successful 
man of business was accustomed to rejoice 
*when he observed that one of the clerks 
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he had engaged was of a quarrelsome dis- 
position, given to explosions of irritability. 
He immediately installed him in a room 
by himself, where he had no vent for his 
excess of energy except in his work. He 
maintained that such persons, prone to 
violent behaviour, had double the poten- 
tial force of others. Without going as far 
as that, we may perceive the utility of 
the choleric disposition when wisely 


guided. 


Introverts and Extroverts 


This traditional classification into four 
types is only approximate, and other dis- 
tinctions will be found helpful in practice. 
It is decidedly worth while for those 
interested in problems of administration 
to read that valuable treatise of Professor 
Jung on Psychological Types. The broad- 
est classification of humanity is into two 
divisions, the introverts and the extro- 
verts. The first class tend to be pre- 
occupied with their own ideas and in- 
terests, interpreting all that happens in 
accordance with them, men who have 
few intimate friends and incline to keep 
themselves apart. The others are cheer- 
ful, taking the world as it comes, with 
emotions easily roused and soon calmed, 
popular and with a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances. Every individual, of course, pos- 
sesses both introversive and extroversive 
mental mechanisms, but his type is deter- 
mined by the tendency which predom- 
inates. There is no space to describe the 
further classification into which Dr. Jung 
enters, but his work contains many illu- 
minating flashes which are of value in 
practical administration. Its perusal will 
stimulate interest in the observation of 
temperamental differences and, even if 
his theories remain only theories, of 
interest to scientists rather than men of 
affairs, the book increases that under- 


standing of diversities in natural modes 
e 


of mental action, in innate dispositions, 
which is essential to successful organisa- 
tion. 


— 


Two Kinds of Fighters in Business 


There is another distinction between 
human types which each should make 
with reference to himself, to decide his 
own choice of a career in business, and 
which administrators especially need to 
bear in mind in their dealings with those 
they control. It is that between fighters 
in the open and fighters under cover. 
Most persons belong by birth to one or 
the other of these divisions. They will 
accomplish most either when actually 
confronted by the enemy, in the open 
warfare of life, or when something is 
interposed and they collect their ammuni- 
tion and aim their weapons from shelter. 
Neither is superior to the other, but 
different, employing different methods. 
The first will be by far the best in a 
difficult interview, the second in making 
and executing plans m the seclusion of 
his office. The first is the barrister, the 
second the solicitor. The first is the sales- 
man, the second the accountant. The 
first is the one to choose for posts which 
entail continual contact with others, 
whether with clients or workers; the 
second for posts where the continual 
stimulation of actual contact with argu- 
ments to be countered, ignorance to be 
enlightened, opposition to be overcome, 
is lacking. The fighter in the open will 
soon become flaccid and “ stale”’ if com- 
pelled to fight under cover; the fighter 
under cover will be bewildered and 
intimidated if attacking in the open. 

All that has been said in this article is 
necessarily only suggestive. The impor- 
tant thing is that we should be awake to 
the importance of the temperamental 
factor, and learn by our own observation 
added to whatever guidance we can get 
from psychological accounts. 


What the Post Office will do for You 


By J. Rosson 


i 
1 
i 
| business man. 
t, 


O send a telegram or to receive`one 
in the ordinary course of business 
is, in the case of many peọple, the sole 
conception of the' use to which the tele- 
graph service can be put. It is not 
realised by many to whom the knowledge 
would, on occasion, mean a saving of 
pounds that the field of service is much 
wider than that. There are little-known 
facilities for aiding the transaction of 
business that, in an emergency, are almost 
invaluable. 


Telephone Telegrams After Closing 
Time 

The opportunity for getting a telegram 
through after tbe ordinary closing time 
of post offices may be keenly desired, and 
with the necessary knowledge the oppor- 
tunity can often be found. Suppose that 
the would-be sender, in London, Edin- 
burgh or one of the large provincial cities, 
finds his usual telegraph office closed and 
cannot conveniently get or send to the 
head telegraph office of the city. He can 
use his telephone and dictate his telegram 
to that office. To secure delivery that 
night at the other end he should address 
his telegram to the telephone exchange 
and number instead of the actual address 
of his correspondent, thus— 


Wilson, Central xrrr, Manchester. 


If the address is not in one of the 
cities where, the head telegraph .office is 
always open the seüder should ascertain 
the nearest town, which we will call 
“ X," at which the head telegraph office 
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will be open and put the words “ Tele- 
phone from X ” before the address of his 
message. 


How to Expedite Telegrams 


It is not only in an emergency of the 
kind described in the preceding paragraph 
that the arrangement tor telephoning a 
telegram to a post office, or receiving one 
by telephone from a post office, offers 
advantages worth considering. To get 
telegrams off speedily and to receive them 
with the least possible delay is an impor- 
tant matter with many firms, and where 
the distance from the business house to 


' the post office is more than five minutes’ 


walk the use of the telephone for those 
purposes may become well worth while. 
Any telephone subscriber can have all his 
incoming: telegrams telephoned to him 
and written copies sent on to him by 
post without extra charge. In large 
towns the subscriber has to own a regis- 
tered telegraphic address before he can 
have the benefit of this privilege. The 
charge for a registered telegraphic address 
is {2 a year. 


Catching the Mail at the Last Moment 


Another claas of emergency in which the 
telegraphic service can be made to prove 
a friend in need is when it is desirable to 
catch the mail for some place abroad 
after the time of the last postal collection 
for that mail. A telegram can be sent 
to the port from which the mail boat 
sails, to be delivered by post when the 
vessel reaches its destination. A message 
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to be sent in that way requires the word 
“ post ” béfore the address and the name 
of the British port after it. The charge 
is 14d. more than the charge for an 
ordinary inland telegram, but the prefix 
“ post " is not counted in the words to be 
paid for. This valuable service is not 
restricted to mails that can be caught up 
at British ports, but can be used to link 
up with mail-boats at any stage of their 
outward journey, e.g. at Marseilles for 
India. The rates, of course, are higher 
when foreign cables have to be used. 


Saving Money on Telegrams 


To send a cablegram to the Colonies, 
‘the Far East, or other places outside 
.Europe is often expensive, but money can 
be saved, if the urgency of the message 
is not too great, by taking advantage of 
the reduced rates for telegrams that the 
sender agrees may be deferred, if neces- 
sary, in favour of fully-paid messages. 
The amount of time which such message 
is deferred is usually only a few hours 


and the reduction in the charge is often” 


as much as 50 per cent. Still greater 
reductions are obtainable on more lengthy 
messages to Canada and Newfoundland if 
they are sent as night letter telegrams, 
and those to Australia and New Zealand 
if sent as week-end letter telegrams. 
. Cablegrams to be sent at reduced rates 
must be in plain language (English, 
French, or that of the country of destina- 
tion), not in code, and should be written 
on the special forms provided for such 
messages. 


Cheap Night Service 


Between' places of which the head 
telegraph offices are always open, viz.— 


Aberdeen Cork 
Belfast Dover 
Birmingham Dublin 
` Bradford Dundee 
Brighton Edinburgh 
Bristol Glasgow 
Cardiff Holyhead . 
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Hull Nottingham 
Leeds Plymouth 
Liverpool Portsmouth 
London eenstown 
Manchester Sheffield 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Southampton 
Newport (Mon.) Swansea 


a specially cheap service is given at night. 
A message can be handed in, or telephoned 
in, at any time up to midnight for delivery 
by first post in the morning. The charge 
for this service is so low as 1s. for 36 
words or less, and xd. for every additional 
three words. The message can be posted 
to the head telegraph office instead of 
being taken there, or telephoned, so long 
as it is posted in time to reach the 
telegraph office before midnight. A 
posted message need only be addressed 
“Telegraph Letters.” 


Holiday Hints 

Holiday time in a quiet country spot 
without a telegraph office or a telephone 
call office may, on occasion, call for sóme- 
thing more speedy than the letter post. 
A telegram can be sent off from sich 
& spot by dropping it in a pillar-box or 
handing it to a postman who is on his 
way to a place with a telegraph office. 
The telegram placed in the pillar box will 
be sent on to the nearest telegraph ofice” 
and will be put on the wires there. 

Holiday time also gives an interest to 
weather forecasts that cannot always be 
satisfied by what appears in the morning 
papers. A "''reply-paid" telegram to 
the Meteorological Office will secure the 
latest information as to the state of the 
weather in various parts and a forecast 
for the next 24 hours, or even longer. 


Official Advice of Delivery 


Another facility thatislittle known, but 
may be of great advantage on a special 
occasion, is that by which the sender of 
a telegram for abroad may secure that he 
receiyes an official advice of the time at 
which the telegram has been delivered. 
If it is desired that the advice shall be 
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telegraphed the charge is the same as 
for a further five words in the original 
telegram, which should have the letters 
“PC” (charged as one word) before the 
address. If the advice is to be sent by 
post the charge is 3d. and the address of 
the telegram should be preceded by the 
letters “PCP” (also charged as one 
word). 


Cancelling Telegrams 


An awkward situation arises occasion- 
ally when almost immediately after one 
has handed in a telegram one has reason 
to wish it unsent. Information that has 
come to hand just too late makes one 
particularly desirous of having the 
message stopped. It is not well known 
that by prompt action it may be possible 
to get the telegram cancelled and so 
save the situation. For cancelling a 
telegram the charge is 4d. If the whole 
of the message has been signalled over 
the wires the sender will have to pay for 
a telegram to the Postmaster at the 
office from which the telegram would be 
delivered. If no part of the message 


H 


has been signalled the Post Office repays 
its cost to the sender. 


Telegraphing Money 

The telegraph service affords a most 
valuable means, in an emergency, for the 
rapid transmission of money. The tele- 
graph money order arrangements involve 
payment, in addition to the ordinary 
money order poundage, of the cost of 
the telegram and a supplementary fee 
of 2d. (inland), 6d. (foreign countries), or 
6d. or rs. (British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies). For certain Colonial destina- 
tions the telegrams may be sent at the 
reduced rate for deferred telegrams (see 
above). In Great Britain, telegraph 
money orders must be handed in and 
be payable at post offices which conduct 
both money order and telegraph business. 
The offices at which telegraph money 
orders for abroad can be made payable 
can be ascertained at the dispatching 
post office. If the sender desires a 
short message to the payee to be included 
in the telegram he can have it included 
on paying for the extra words. 


“~~ Women in Business Administration 


EX prejudice against the employment of 

women in managerial positions still lingers 
amongst us, but it is dying fast. Women? 
in fact, are now invading the higher ranks 
of business administration in considerable 
numbers. In London alone there are liter- 
ally scores of successful businesses directed 
by women. It is seldom realised how wide 
is the commercial field in which they have 
won distinction. Recent announcements in 
the Press have introduced us to the woman 
financier, the woman surveyor and estate 
agent, and the woman passenger agent. A 
successful city asbestos company was founded 
by a woman in 1916, and she now has a 
manufacturing works of her own, and employs 
thirty workers. Women's work as buyers in 
the big departmental stores, in journalism, 
and in advertising is well known and 


deservedly appreciated. In research and in 
engineering they have done brilliant work. 
They have gained a foothold in accountancy 
and in law, and are already battering at the 
few last strongholds which still resist them. 
It is frequently complained that advantage 
is taken of the employment of women to 
get work done at reduced rates. However 
true this may be, in the higher ranks of 
business admigistration women compete with 
men on equal terms, and many of them earn 
salaries large enough to satisfy the most 
ambitious of their male competitors. No 
mention of women in business would be 
complete without a reference to Viscountess 
Rhondda—easily the chief among them— 
who is the able and successful chairman and 
managing director of over thirty important 
* companies. ASA 


THE SMALL TRADER 


The Mystery of Overhead Charges 


By ALBERT E. BULL 


Author of ‘ Commercial Travelling," “ The Business Man's Guide to Advertising” 
* Buying Goods,” elc. 


E appears to me," said the share- 
holder, “that all our profit goes in 
overhead charges.” 

Which remark has probably been made 
scores of hundreds of times. 

“ Overhead charges" is a convenient 
term, presenting a simple idea to the 
mind, and enabling the trader to make 
swift calculations and to proceed on 
sound lines. “I require 20 per cent gross 
profit,” says a shopkeeper whose past 
years’ averages have been compacted into 
a neat little sum in the rule of three. 
With his trading account thus summar- 
ised he can buy and sell safely and know 
what he is doing. 


A Useful Phrase 


But “ overhead charges” is none the 
less a phrase that can be hardest worked 
where it has scarcely a right to be used at 
all. Rolled out in sufficiently sonorous 





“ All our profit goes in overhead charges ” 


style, it can cover a condition of things 
that would make an old style business 
man “see red," and justify all sorts of 
malignant troubles from watered stock 
to cancerous decay. 

What would be more truly described as 
“rotten to the core " can now be made to 
appear highly proper and almost com- 
mendable when the description is deli- 
cately stated as “hampered by over- 
head charges.” 

Apart, however, from all dubious uses 
of the term, it is just precisely where 
these charges operate that the real issue 
is joined between the established firm and 
the new business. To a large extent the 
beginner’s chief hope and the established 
trader’s chief despair are gathered up in 
this term “ overhead charges." 


The Clean Slate 


The new man starts with a clean slate, 

whereas the older the business with which 
he competes the greater 1s there a proba- 
bihty that it is hampered with liabilities 
exceeding its visible assets. 
ə This is not an invariable rule. There 
are cases in which premises secured at a 
trifling sum, during the early years of a 
firm, have risen to enormous values. 
Many a retail trader, for example, left 
hopelessly behind by his competitors has 
discovered in his freehold shop premises 
an asset sufficient to cover all his liabilities 
and make him independent. 

There are trading corporations which 
have collected assets of a more rapidly 
cumulative value than their capital in- 
creases have brought liabilities. ‘‘ Good- 
will" also, that invisible but sometimes 
priceless asset, must be remembered in 


* this consideration. 
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But, broadly speaking, it is in the nature 
of things for a business firm, as time goes 
on, to collect liabilities as a neglected 
garden collects weeds. 

This fact gives the new trader his best 
chance. The dead hand is never as strong 
as the living brain. The great trading 
concerns of every generation are nearly 
always those in which the man who built 
the business is still its controlling genius, 
or was so within a reasonably short span. 

Both new and old have advantages— 
disabilities. The value and efficiency of 
a business concern does not depend upon 
its age or its size. They depend rather 
upon its ability to give economical ser- 
vices for the payments received. This is 
done well by many large old firms, and 
this is also done well by many small new 
ones. 

But the fact must be realised by all 
traders, that the tendency in business is 
for overhead charges to increase at a 
greater rate than profit earning assets. 

Thus, in the broad, the man who starts 
with health, vigour and the traditional 


half-a-crown in his pocket has everything ` 


in his favour. Dick Whittington is not 
merely the hero of a past age, he belongs 
to every age. Dick Whittington has the 
best chance of all to make good at the 
present time. 


A Story 


In an important town in the provinces 
some years ago, a young partner in a 
thriving family business astonished his 
colleagues by resigning his partnership. 

“But why?" they asked. “ Look 
at the splendid trade we are doing. Look 
at the way you are given a free hand. 
Look how well you fit in with the business 
Besides, what are you going to do? " 

He intended to open his own business 
and told them so. It would be a small 
shop because he had very little money. 
Only a little while before, as a shop 
assistant who had made good, he had 





“ Dick Whittington has the best chance " 


married the daughter of one of the part- 
ners, and partly because of the relation- 
ship, but chiefly because of his abilities, 
he had been brought into the firm. Never 
had a young man such prospects! It 
seemed foolish that he should throw them 
away. 

Yet he persisted, and his own little 
venture was commenced in a tiny shop 
in another part of the town. In ten years 
that little shop had eaten 1ts way through 
the whole block, and his business was as 
large as, or larger than, the one he had 
left. 

* “Tt was overhead charges that troubled 
me," he explained afterwards to a friend 
“There were so many interests, and so 
many sleeping partners members of the 
family 1n the old concern, that I did not 
feel I would be quite fair to myself to 
put any more of my energy into it. The 
firm always had a good business, and has 
still, but no fewer than ten persons have a 
share in the profits, a share which in the 
case of the younger members is rather 
worse than genteel poverty. Every sug- 
gested move was made the subject of a 
cautious and timid family debate, while 
I, who had only marned into the family, 
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was treated with forbearance and courtesy, 
which I didn’t want so much as a chance 
to get on with things and make a bit of 
money.” 


The Family Business 


In the history of commerce, this sort 
of thing has constantly happened. 

“ I have never been able to marry. I 
am the eldest son and succeeded to the 
family business, while my brothers started 
without a penny of liability,” is the kind 
of statement (which in varying forms we 
constantly hear) that gives the phrase 
“ overhead charges " a poignant meaning. 

Take another case! The two active 
members of a firm may see that the 
trading account for last year shows £2,000 
net profit, which looks like a thousand 
a year each. But if the two partners hold 
the business on the condition that they 
shall pay £1,200 a year for life to the 
young widow of tbe late chief proprietor 
their personal profits are materially re- 
duced. That {1,200 item may not appear 
as a trading cost, but none the less it 
is an invisible overhead charge. 

The above 1s not an imaginary case. 





“ So many sleeping partners " 


Trading Account Expenses 


The outgoings on every business trans- 
action fall under two headings for balance 
sheet and trading account purposes, but 
for working purposes they frequently fall 
under three. 

The first of these is quite clear and 
simple and does not constitute an expense. 
It is cost for goods or material and labour, 
inward carriage and similar payments. 

When a. man sells for six shillings what 
was purchased for five shillings and three 
pence his trading account really deals with 
the ninepence, and only takes cognisance 
ofthe larger sums in order to arrive at the 
difference. In the same way when a 
firm sells a boiler on which the cost of 
steel and wages for labour have been 
arrived at, the trading account only con- 
cerns itself for its chief morals with the 
balance remaining, when these items have 
been deducted. l 

The real tradıng expenses are the 
second group of outgoings, and include 
such items as rent, salesmanship, office 
expenses and advertising. Some of these 
may be at a constant ratio with turnover, 
while others are more or less fixed. A 
manufacturer for example may pay five per 


cent commission to his travellers as a sole ~ 


selling cost, and this will vary with the 
sales; while his rent of £600 a year will 
be unchanged whether business be good 
or bad. z 


The Tax on Trade 


And to these items we add yet another 
series—the charges that are caused by 
unduly swollen share and stock accounts. 

Let us take a case— > 

Mr. Ruler builds up a manufacturing 
business which becomes highly successful 
and shows him personal profits of £5,000 
to £6,000 per annum. Seizing a favour- 
able opportunity he forms the businéss 
into a limited company, receiving £100,000 
partly in cash and partly in fully pad 
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shares. To obtain this money; preference 
shares and mortgage debentures are 
issued. 

-"Now let us presume that Mr. Ruler 
ius half the purchase price in cash and 
forthwith invests it in other securities, 
and during a period of years gradually 
sells the shares which represent the other 
half of the purchase money. Broadly 
speaking a permanent overhead charge 
has been placed upon that business of 
£5,000 or £6,000 or.more-per annum in 
perpetuity and, if it is to retain its place 
as a profit-paying concern, it must bear 
the constant strain of the £100,000 which 
has been taken out of it. 

It is quite legitimate and proper to 
sell a business to the public, and it can 
also be quite proper for the seller to with- 
draw the money obtained and inest it 
elsewhere. 

But when this is done, the cold fact 
must be faced that a future charge has 
been placed upon the business which 
must ultimately constitute a tax upon 
all the goods it shall produce or sell. At 
the present time there are numerous 


trading concerns whose controlling officers ' 


may not deal with the problem of next 
year's profits as an uncertain quantity, 
but as a quantity so established up to 
a point that it 1s hypothecated before 
it 15 made. 


“We must earn £50, ooo for interest" 


on mortgage debentures and preference 
shares before we earn a penny for our- 
selves" said a director recently of his 
company. ` 


Charges on Withdrawn Capital 


In this case, the charge was not .a 
consequence of outside capital being 
brought in to extend the business. Out- 
side capital had certainly been introduced, 
but this was practically equal to the 
amount that the owners drew in cash 
or afterwards realised in the sale of 
shares. 

XI 25»—$ 





These cases are instanced here, not as 
an attack upon the method, but to 1illus- 
trate the fact that the old business very 
frequently carries heavy burdens from 
which the new trader 1s free. 

It is true that the old business may 
have built a goodwill, or acquired pro- 
perty quite equal to this debt. Also, that 
in circumstances where the charge 1s no 
longer possible to bear, a little of the 
water may have been squeezed out of the 
stock by a reduction of capital or a 
reconstruction, or a sale of assets to a 
new company. 

But usually the difference between the 
established concern and the new venture 
is that one can prosper and flourish on 
a percentage of profit which would be 
entirely inadequate to meet the dead 
weight liabilities of the other. 


The Need of a Slogan 


The:small trader has not yet learned 
the value of slogans and fighting phrases, 
for if he had he would learn to shout 
“ overhead charges '' every time a fancied 
advantage was claimed against him. 

There are other battle cries be could 
use that are rather more bluff and out- 
spoken and might seem to be unfair. 
Such facts as “ watered stock," “ paper 
capital," “ bonus shares,” do really affect 
the question, but the dignity of trade 
competition forbids their frequent use. 

None the less the new business com 
peting with the old, and the small trader 
competing against the big corporation, 
really do suffer 1n public opinion and in 
the markets of the world because the 
slogans and cgtch phrases are all against 
them. `. 

Let us take for example the phrase 
“able to buy in larger quantities.” It 
is generally true that the large buyer has 
an advantage over the small buyer. But 
this advantage is by no means as great 
as the general public supposes. 

e We live in the age of advertisement 
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and those large firms that are also adver- 
tisers do not hesitate to exploit to the 
utmost the notion that the advantages 
in this respect of the big trader puts the 
small man entirely out of competition. 

In consequence, quite absurd and fan- 
tastic ideas exist as to what this advan- 
tage really means. Saving money in 
buying usually depends more largely upon 
the ability of the buyer than upon the 
quantity bought. In those lines in which 
quantity and price are linked together by 
almost fixed rules, the amounts that can 
be saved are trivial when reckoned as a 
` percentage. 


Where are the Best Buyers ? 


There are cases where thére are wide 
differences between the prices at which 
good or bad purchases may be carried 
through. But it is by no means a fixed 
rule that the best buyers are only found 
in the large firms. Broadly speaking the 
buyer who is in business for himself and 
who will have to pay the bill, is quite 
as astute as the man who buys because 
it is part of the. work for which he is paid. 

Any experienced salesman will admit 
that the professional buyers of the great 
firms, taken as a whole, are quite clever 

‘at ther work. But it is doubtful if, as 
a class, he would claim for them greater 


zeal or success than an average gathering - 


of smaller traders still in the “ bricks-and- 
mortar " stage of building business, who, 
as yet, do their own buying. 

Let it be admitted, however, for the 
sake of argument (which is still open to 
question) that the big firm buys cheaper 
and manufactures or trades at a lower 
average cost than the smaller firm, and 
that it really can, by the actual advantage 
of size offer more economic service than 
its smaller rivals. 


Real Ability to Compete 


The point of this article is that every 
one of these advantages counts for nothing 


in the way of real competition, if every 
time such ability is realised it is at 
once changed into a capital value on 
which interest has to be paid in perpetuity. 
At present the small new traders are 
being constantly discounted by their 
larger and more established opponents, 
not with intentional unfairness, but rather 
as if they were reciting a truism. 
The claim, ' we buy in larger quanti- 
ties,” “ We make in larger quantities "' 
has this obvious suggestion to the public. 
The new trader's natural retort—one 
that he does not use to the full—is “ we 
have few overhead charges," or “we 
have no interest to pay on watered stock."' 
The challenge is not taken up as ıt 
should be, largely because these facts 
about overhead charges are not sufficiently 
realised by the small trader himself. He 
needs to be convinced more than he often 
is of the advantages he possesses of 
having.a business which need not yet 
bear present taxation because of past 
success. 
The new trader knows all the difficulties 
he is up against—he sometimes forgets 
the other man has difficulties too.’ 





“ The other man has difficulties too " 
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SIXTH EDITION- 


T. horoughly revised and brought up to date 


DICTIONARY OF 
INCOME TAX 


— ——AND SUPER-TAX —— 


PRACTICE 


By W. E. SNELLING 


Author of “ Practical Income Taz,” “Excess Profits Duty,” | 
ctc , eic : 





The New Edition incorporates the Provisions of the 
Consolidation Act of 1918, and the Finance Acts, 1919 to 1924 








work on tne subject extant. It has now gone into its Sixth Edition. Each succeeding 

edition has been considerably enlarged until the present one exceeds 600 pages. Mr. 
Snelling oecupied an important position at the Inland Revenue Department for many years, 
and there 18 probably no one living who has a better knowledge of Income Tax matters than he. 

The present volume incorporates the provisions of the Consolidation Act, 1918, and the 
Finance Acts, 1919 to 1994. It contains a lucid statement of the rules for the preparation and 
adjustment of accounts for tax purposes, followed by chapters on the average system and the 
circumstances in which it may be departed from, the allowances due and the amount of tax 
payable; Dominion income ‘tax; quarterly assessmenis, how to make returns, assessments 
on property, repayment claims, super-tax. 

The Dictionary, which was much appreciated in the early editions, has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date and included in the present edition. The scheme of this 
part of the work i8 to set out the various poigts m index form so as to securo the lucidity and 
conseoutiveness of a text book as well as the advantages of an index 

Tables of Income Tax and Super-Tax are also included m this edition, and 15 18 confidently 
hoped that they will be found of considerable value. 

Although intended principally for the use of piofessiona! and business men, Inland Revenue 
officials will also, 1t 18 hoped, find their wants fully supphed. 

The publishers have every confidence ın stating that the information given in this book 1s 
thoroughly reliable and up to date, and that no trouble or expense has been spared to make ıb 
a 1eference book of outstanding merit. 


"ves Dichonary of Income Taz and Super-Tax Practice is, without doubt, the most popular 





Handsomely' bound in half-leather gilt, 605 pp. 
Price 2 5/. net. Of Booksellers 
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By Our FINANCIAL EDITOR 
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i The outstanding development in finance is the prospect—now almost a certainty—of an early return 
i .to the Gold Standard. This has been hastened by the recent spectacular advance in the sterling rate 
i on New York, of which our contributor gives a very lucid and interesting explanation, and adds a 

warning against the dangers of adopting a dear money policy in order to maintain the parity of the £. 


LETT 


The Rise of the Pound 


HE advance of sterling in dollar values 

was the financial feature of the opening 
days of the New Year. When all artificial 
support.was withdrawn from it in March, 
Xg9r9, sterling was quoted on New York at 
476$, but, left to itself, suddenly weakened 
and kept on descending until in February, 
1920, it was at the low point of 3:203. That 
meant that the £ would purchase only as 
many dollars as 13s. 4d. would buy at 
parity. Although our trade was ''boom- 
ing" ‘about this time the position was 
entirely illusory. ' Relatively to America we 
were at an inflated price level and our 
foreign trade in volume was very much under 
what it should have been. The sequel was 
necessarily a slump which has lasted nearly 
up to the present time. 

It is interesting to note that in the rise 
of sterling at the beginning of this year all 
post-war records, even that at which the 
rate was “ pegged,” were passed. 


Seven Years’ Changes 

A look back over the rates in the early 
days of January of each post-war year is 
interesting. The following table shows the 
middle quotations— 


2nd January, 1919 4:768 
" » 1920 3:78 
3rd »  I921 3:541 
i n» 1922 4721 
1st » i923 4°63 f 
5s » — 1924 4°31 
a 1925 474655 


On the first of these dates the exchange was 

" pegged," of course. All the figures were 
passed by the 5th of January this year me 
our New York exchange went to 4773 a 
one period of the day. 


Back to Parity—When ? 


'than the end of the period. 


` December. 


REPETIT 


discussed in the City and other financial 
circles is when shall we go back to gold? , 
Very soon. At any rate, the experts are 

of that view. At the end of this year the 
embargo on the export of gold expires, and 


.there is every indication that the policy of 


this country's financial advisers will be to 
return to a free gold market thereafter If 
we can add to the strength of our economic 
structure in the meantime that will be a very 
good thing. 


An Important Interval 


In this case, the interval is more important 
I mean that 
what happens in the next eleven months 1s 
of more consequence to us than the renewal 
or non-renewal of the gold restrictions in 
Suppose in the favourable cir- 
cumstances of the present time sterling 
advances to the parity rate of 4-87 It may 
have done so before these notes appear in 
print. What then? The question will be 
how to keep it there. 

We wil assume that the rate reaches 
parity and that our intention is officially 
announced to return at the year end to a free 
gold market. We shall still be subject to 
all the ordinary influences which affect our 
exchange on New York. That is vital. The 


' central force in the rise of sterling, so far, 


has not been any growth worth while in our 
international trade and credit balance; it 
has not been more healthy price level than 
America's; Dut it has been the temporary 
conditions of the money and investment 
markets of New York and London. Let me 
make that clearer. 


Money Market Flow 


General speaking, the American Bank 
Rate has in recent times been maintained 


At the time of writing the question: most eabove ours up to the middle of last year. 
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Then ıt was moved down. under ours, and 
call money, short-term securities and so on 
came down on the New York market to less 
remunerative rates for lenders or buyers. At 
the same time America began to lend to 
foreign: countries, largely European, at a 
rate unexampled in her history, except for 
the loans in War time. Both these things 
led to resources leaving America. The loans, 
or portions of them, were withdrawn by 
borrowers for disbursal elsewhere. The low 
. money rates in New York made London a 
better place for the employment of surplus 
resources for American banks and other 
money market concerns. Thus the transfers 
into sterling became heavy, dollars were 
ceaselessly offered, and the large supply 
caused the dollar rate to weaken. 

A twist of the American Bank Rate screw 
could at any time cause this surplus money 
‘and other money from the balances of 
various foreign houses to reverse the direc- 
tion of their flow and pounds might be offered 
as freely as dollars have been 


Bank Rate Dangers 


We should then have our exchange—if left 
to itsel—faling back to, or below, its 
economic level. What, then, would happen ? 
If the monetary authorities were absolutely 
determined on maintaining 4-87, they would 
be tempted at once to raise our Bank Rate 
above the American to preserve the attrac- 
tions of London as a centre for the employ- 
ment of money. Dear money would result, 
and we all know now what vast and un- 
healthy effects dear money has on trade and 
industry. The prestige of the £ 1s a second- 
ary consideration compared with the welfare 
of industry. 

For these reasons we say the parity of the 
£, if attamed, must be maintained by other 
means than struggle agaist economic 
factors. In a word, we showd leave the £- 
alone unless we are perfectly sure that 
American money conditions and policy are 
not going to operate against our maintaining 
parity. As a final word on this matter, we 
may add that America will only be too glad 
to direct us on to a gold standard, and to 
adapt her conditions to our reaching and 
keeping it. Without our return to gold, 


the hoard of metal she possesses will lose 
value year by year. 


Stock Markets 

The conditions in the stock markets at the 
opening of the year took very much the 
expected course, and as was indicated here 
in December, the tin shares section showed 
some appreciation. The base metals are all 
in à very strong way at present and the 
shares are beginning to follow, largely 
through knowledge of an exceptional average 
price of the commodities in the past twelve 
months, and a feeling that companies 
engaged in mining must use that fact in their 
selling contracts. In addition, the outlook 
is believed to show no signs of a weakening. 
Expert Eouses engaged in marketing tin, 
lead, etc., have of late been advising their _ 
best customers that they may expect further 
rises, and that the most advantageous market 
for lead, spelter, and zinc, if not for tin, is 
the present one. 


Rubber Outlook 

Other share markets came in for attention. 
Oils and rubbers both had slight runs to 
signalise a new year. Royal Dutch was a 
great favourite in the oil section. Rubbers 
had, of course, the exceptional price of xs. 8d. 
per lb. for the commodity as an advertising 
point. But that is rather illusory. Rubber 
has been down to half that price and pro- 
duction is now down to 50 percent. Adjust- 
ment of these factors does not seem to indi- 
cate any great profit margins. The strength 
ef rubbers does not lie there so much as in 
the evidence of a growing consumption and 
in such proof of strength as is provided by 
the fact that some crops have been sold 
forward as high as 1s. 6d. and zs. 7d. per Ib. 


Tobacco Prices 

The tobacco shares market may not be as 
good this year as last. The American crop 
shows an 18 per cent deficiency of a good 
year, and this will mean higher prices for the 
planters. Here, our appreciated exchange 
will play a part also. The American planter 
thinks in dollars and he will want as many 
dollars as ever, plus something to make up 
for shorter crops. I do not see that tobacco 
companies can ask any more for their 
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goods from the public. Have they not for 
long been asking too much? The smoker 
thinks the answer is " Yes," but he may 
be wrong. 


Some Shares to Watch 

We mentioned very cautiously in these 
notes in December that Keffi Consolidated, 
then at 2s. 3d. or so, were among the tin 


shares which were expected to rise. They 


rose to 4s. by the beginning of this year, but 
fell back to 3s. 74d. on profit-taking. As a 
5s. share they offered possibilities at 2s. to 
2s. 6d.; but had I bought them at that price 
I would take the present available profit. 
There is none the less a good chance_of their 
proving a very fortunate lock-up. 

I think the new Dental Amalgamation’s 
shares are worth watching. The Preferred 
Ordinary are quite good up to 24s. or 25s. 
British ' Aluminium, about ros. better now 
at 29s. than when we first mentioned them 
here, are still deserving of consideration. 
Few companies are in a stronger position 
or better controlled. Shell Transport, now 
at gos., are said to be good up to £5. My own 
mind is open on the point. Rhodesian and 
General Asbestos Corporation at 26s. are 
Shares well worth holding. Kern Rivers, 
in the oil market, have had some very 
knowing purchasers up to 17s. or so. 


Tea not too Strong 

I am doubtful about the tea shares market 
in which such astonishing rises have been 
seen. More than once recently.the extreme 


sensitiveness of this market has been evident, 


[Since this was written there has been a heavy 
fall] But my old objection that its strength 
owes too much to its being after all only a 
tiny market still holds. It is easier to create 
a jump in the price of tea shares by a few 
orders than any other variety of shares. 
Just now the public are beginning to ques- 
tion the prices they have to pay for tea in 
the shops, and I should not be at all surprised 
to see some falling off in consumption of the 
beverage. 
and we shall not be accused of exorbitant 
demands if we say one is due—we shall no 
doubt find still less consumption and a good 
deal less talk about the extremely strong 
position of tea and all the shares based on it. 


Then, if we get a good summer— 


Banking Prosperity 


The year 1924 was an excellent one for the 
banks. The Big Five's results show some 
very comforting increases in profits and one 
knows that hidden reserves figure for some 
very large sums in the statements that do 
not get out of the board room. This is as 


‘it should be. Our banks cannot be too strong 


in resources. Whilst there is much to be 
said in the case of ordinary companies for 
a full disclosure-of undivided profits, we do 
not think that the reasoning applies to banks. 

But banks, Big Five or other, should not 
be held immune from criticism of their policy 
in those matters which affect their customers 
more than their shareholders. One of these 
matters is the Deposit Rate. It 15 worthy 
of a little consideration at present. 


Banks and the Public 


For eighteen months we have had a Bank 
Rate of 4 per cent and the Deposit Rate has 
been consistently maintained at 2 per cent. 
In the middle of last year all the other rates 
—-call money, weekly loans, bills, etc.—were 
stiffened up and the Money Market took on 
an entirely new tone. Anyone who wants 
to see how that has affected the public as 
a body need only run his eye down a hst 
of the Treasury Bill tenders for the second 
half of 1924 and compare it with the two 
preceding half years. In a word, the liquid 
surpluses of the banks and discount houses 
have been wonderfully profitably employed 
for the whole of the past seven months. The 
Government itself has had to pay consider- 
ably more for the use of these resources. In 
these circumstances, we would suggest to 
the banks that a narrower margin between 
what is now a very effective minimum Bank 
Rate and the Deposit Rate would be, not 
a concession to, but a nght of their customers. 
We know people who contend that national- 
isation nonsefise would be less talked 
about concerning banks if the bankers as a 
body were a little more disposed to give their 
customers—nowadays almost synonymous 
with the public—some of the advantage 
which accrues from conditions which, after 
all, are not created by the enterprise of 
the banks, but by their position in relation 
go the public. 


Reviews of Business Books 


The Shipper’s Desk Book 


Edited by J. A. DuNNAGE, Grad.Inst.T. 
With a Foreword by Sir JOSEPH Q. BRoopBANK. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd. 

A handy work of reference, which will 
speedily come to be recognised as indis- 
pensable in the offices of import and export 
merchants. Mr. Dunnage knows exactly 
what information shippers require to facih- 
tate their work, and to secure economy, 
safety, and dispatch for their goods, and he 
succeeds in presenting a whole cyclopedia 
of essential transport facts withm almost 
pocket compass. Easy reference 1s made 
possible by groupmg the data into sections, 
and by a convenient index. 


Marketing the Technical Product 

By Erro N. Smrons. Price 7s. 0d. Man- 
chester: Emmott & Co. Ltd., 65 King Street. 

Sales managers and directors of engineering 
firms will find this a very helpful and 
suggestive treatment of their particular 
problem of distribution. The author’s experi- 
ence as publicity manager to one of the 
largest Sheffield steel firms enables him to 
discuss with authority the various sales and 
marketing methods most suitable for engin- 
eering products. He gives excellent advice 
on sales policy, the organisation of selhng 
campaigns, advertising, the preparation of 
catalogues, circularising, and exhibitions— 
the latter a costly and often very unremunera- 
tive form of publiaty It 1s interesting to 
note that Mr. Simons, who has frequently 
contributed to this magazine, considers 
circularising one of the cheapest and most 
effective methods of selling at the manufac- 
turer's disposal. But the isolated circular 
letter is rarely successful efully con- 
structed follow-ups are indispensable to the 
method. 


The Accountant's and Secretary's 
Year Book, 1924-1925 


Price 10s. 6d. net. Edinburgh: E. & S 
Livingstone, 16-17 Teviot Place. 


This very useful compilation for the 
accountant and secretary fills an undoubted 
gap, and will probably meet with a con- 
siderable demand. It presents a mass of 
information in very convenient form which 
every member of both professions is con- 
stantly requiring, and furnishes valuable 
guidance for candidates for accountancy and 
secretarial diplomas. A noteworthy feature 
is the Review of the Year, contributed by 
leading accountants and secretaries, each of 
whom is an acknowledged authority on his 
special subject. Another distinctly helpful 
section, for which Mr H. J. Eldridge, 
F.S.A.À., 1s responsible, deals with the 
Finance Act, 1924, and includes notes on 
Income Tax, C.P.T , and Super Tax law and 
practice. - 


Consignments, Account Sales 
and Accounts Current 

With a Chapter on Joint Venture Accounts 
By E. J. HAMMOND, A.C.I.S.. A.L.A.A. Price 
58. net. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., Parker Street, W.C 2. 

Consignment transactions form a very 
econsiderable proportion of British trade, and 
in this thoroughly practical manual they are 
given adequate treatment. Consignment 
transactions, account sales, and accounts 
current are dealt with in their varied aspects 
in very comprehensive fashion Joint ven- 
tures, which have much in common with 
consignments, also receive attention, and to 
render the work of the utmost practical 
utility, consideration has further been given 
to modern methods of interest calculations. 





An Accountancy and Secretartal Associa 
tion. has been formed at Southampton 
to encourage interchange of opinion on 
matters of interest to accountancy, secree 


tarial, and commercial students. The secre- 
tary is Mr R. W: Davis, 33 Church Lane, 
Southampton, from whom all particulars can 
be obtained. 
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MANNANNA N 
A NEW BOOK » 


Professor C. W. Gerstenberg 


Professor of Finance at New York University 
Author of “The Principles of Business,” etc., etc. 


FINANCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


and Management of 
Business 


IN this important volume Professor Gerstenberg covers 
the whole field of business financmg. how businesses 
acquire funds, how they use them, and how the profits 
of the business are distributed. He also considers 
what will happen to a company when 16 has insufficient 
funds or when its operations result in losses. The 
author recognizes that finance is mtumately related 
to the other branches of business, namely, production, 
marketing and accountmg, and he has dealt with 
these subjects ın so far as it 1s necessary to explam 
the principles that are usually included in a study 
of finance. 

' In preparation of this work the needs of the student, 
the general reader, and the business man have been 
carefully borne 1n mind, and many excellent diagrams 
have been included which greatly enhance the value 
of tlie volume 


Abbreviated Contents 


PROMOTION THE WORK OF THR PROMOTER—INVESTI- 
GATION—-CRECKING UP, ASSEMBLING—-FORMS OF ORGAN- 
IZATION ' INDIVIDUAL PROPRIETORSHIP, PARTNERSHIPS, 
JOINT ADVENTURE, AND JOINT STOOK COMPANY-— 
OORPORATIONS—COMPARISON OF FORMS OF ORGANIZA- 
TION—PRINOIPLES OF BORROWING—SECURED BORROW- 
ING——FINANOING WITH MORTGAGE BONDS—EXTINCTION 
OF BONDED INDEDTEDNESS: CONVERSION, REFUNDING, 
REDEMPTION-—SINKING FUND AND SERIAL BONDS— 
OAPITALIZATION—EXPANSION—SELLING SECURITIES— 
SYNDICATE UNDERWRITING— WORKING CAPITAL—MAN- 
AGEMENT OF INCOME——SURPLUS AND DIVIDEND POLICIES 
— INTEROORPORATE RELATIONS — OONSOLIDATIONS —- 
HOLDING  OOMPANIES— CAUSES OF JAILURE—REOON- 
BTRUOTION OF CORPORATIONS. ` 


Cloth gilt, 739 pp. 25/- net 
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From U.S.A. 
THE INSURANCE OF 
FOREIGN CREDITS 


By H. J LOMAN, PhD. 
Assistant Professor of Insurance, 
Umversity of Pennsylvania 


One of the most recent additions to the 
field of insurance 1s the assumption of the 
credit risk in export transactions 

This book explains the financial risks 
attending export transactions, the methods 
which have been used thus far to absorb 
these risks and the possibilities for develop- 
ment in the future It ıs a book of interest 
to both the exporter and the insurance 
official 
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A BOOK FOR EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


THE CONTROL OF 


WAGES 


By WALTON HAMILTON 
and STACY MAY 
Both of Amherst College (U S.A.) 


999529992229 


A discussion of & fundamental economic problem 
so simply and so interestingly done that ıt 
deserves to rank as an achievement of a new 
order. , 
There ıs hardly anyone ıt does not touch very 
directly ; and we venture to think that few 
readers who take up this book wil willingly 
put ıt down until the last page 15 turned. 

Besides being thoroughly modern, the authors 
succeed in bemg both provocative and amusing. 


Price 5/- net 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, W 0.2 
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MEMORANDUMS & ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


Settled by D. G. HEMMANT, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- Law, and revised by him at frequent intervals. 


FORM A—For Large Public Companies 3s. 6d. FORM B--For Small Public Companies — 25. 6d. 
FORM C—For Large Private Companies — 3s. 6d. FORM D—For Small Private Companies 2s. 6d. 


= Forms A and C contain a comprehensive Memorandum of Association, and a complete set of special Articles, | 
ppropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively, entirely superseding Table A. k UE 
X Forms B and D contain a comprehensive Memorandum of Association and a set of Articles adopting 

Table A, with suitable modifications, appropriate for a Public or Private Company respectively. With each | 
Form a complete copy of Table A is bound up. : 

5$ The printing charges are calculated on a reduced scale if any one of these Forms is adopted and the. 
printing entrusted to Jordan & Sons, Limited. 
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2 THIRTY-FIFTH EDITION (1922). Price 1s, net; by post 153.94. 
HANDBOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT, AND WINDING-UP OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES — 
By Sır Francis Gogg-Bnowxg, M.A., K.C., Master of the Bench, Inner Temple. 
“The whole work cannot be too highly praised." — Law Quarterly Review. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION (1923). Royal 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net; by post 8s, 3d. age 
<- COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE: an Alphabetical Guide thereto. By Herseat W. Jorpan, Company 
jo Registration Agent, and STANLEY BORRIE, Solicitor. The texts of the Companies Acts, 1908-1017, and 
< other Statutes, are included. 
“ Furnishes the practitioner with just the ready and exact information he requires for advising on Company. - 
matters.” —Solicitors’ Journal. PES 
o SIXTH EDITION (1924). Price 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s, 11d. L 
THE SECRETARY AND HIS DIRECTORS. By HERBERT W. Jorpan and Sranie Bouasim, duüors G5 0 
Company Law and Practice.” l DN 
S s ELEVENTH EDITION (1924). Price ls. net; by post ls. 2d. ij eee 
REMINDERS FOR COMPANY SECRETARIES. An Alphabetical Summary of the principal statutory provisions ` 
affecting Companies, with a complete list of documents required to be filed. By Herseet W, JoRbAN. | 
ee : FOURTH EDITION (1924), Price ls. net; by post ls, 2d. 
J CONVERTING A BUSINESS INTO A PRIVATE COMPANY. By Hzmszr W. JompAN. A typical case of s. 
: trader converting his business into a company is exemplified. : 
` ELEVENTH EDITION (1924) Price 1s. 6d. net; by post ls. 9d. 
DEBENTURES : the Purposes they Serve and How they are Issued. By HERBERT W., JORDAN. 
“Tk goes straight to the core of the subject and forms a reliable and rapid guide.” —Stock Eachange Gazette. 
7 EIGHTEENTH EDITION (1923) Price 7s. 6d. net; by post 8s. 39d. : 
THE SECRETARY’S MANUAL ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, with Forme 
and Precedents, By T. E. HAvpoN, M.A, K.C., and James FrrzeATRICK, FCA. 
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I HAVE PLANNED 
THE CAREERS OF 
10,000 MEN 


This advisory work has given me an 
exceptional experience in directing the 
activities of ambitious men to efficiency and 
success; here are a few typical reports “of 
results Í have received from men who acted 
on my advice and were trained by The School 
of Accountancy— 









































Bennet retary at £1,500 a year, 

Macdonali ef Accountant at Z900 a year. 
Young Director with 200 per cent increase, 
Manson Works Superintendent at £600 a year. 
Thompson Secretary at £700 a year.” 

ameson Foundry Manager with /200 increase. 
Comrie Cost Accountant at £700 a year, ` 
Barnes Government appointment at £1,000 a year, 
Park Office Manager with £285 increase. 
Marsden Chief Auditor at £750. a year 
Taylor Statistician with /200 increase. 
Knowles Agent with £450 increase. 

diet Manager at £2,000 a year, 





These reports of progress are certified genuine by David 
Paterson, Chartered Accountant, 138 Wellington Street, 
Glasgow, although the names are, for obvious reasons, 
fictitious, 

If you will write to me at the London address stating 
(1) your age, (2) your business experience, and (3) your 
general education, I shall be pleased to give you the benefit 
of my advisory experience free and without obligation. 
Mark your envelope “Career Information.” 

J. D. C. MACKAY 
iThe Principals 


THE SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 


. 10 Essex Street, Strand 













n SCHOOLOF 
OUNTANCY 







Glasgow. 2 West Regent Street. 


Manchester. 37 Victoria Build- 
ings, Deansgate 


Leeds, Standard Buildings, City: 
Square. 


Liverpool, 22 Sir Thomas Street, 
Birmingham, 8 Newhall Street, 







Send for this valuable 
ree Guide to Business 
Careers, 
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his many books and articles, and under: 


. business expansion. 
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Editorial. Notes 


Important Anneuncement 


E have pleasure in informing our 
readers that, commencing ¥ 
April issue, BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND 
MANAGEMENT will be edited bv 
Albert E. Bull, whose contributions have è 
long been one of the most attractive 
features of this Joumal. ~ 
Mr. Bull is well known to readers of | 
commercial and economic subjects by | 




























his able. editorship, readers, old and ne 
may be assured: that the present poli 
to advance all that is best in the organisa- 
tion of British home and foreign trade. 
will be continued. 

Bigger and better business is the keynot 
of Mr. Bull’s ambition, and he is promisec 
the support, of those contributors who. 
have served the paper so well in the pas 

A new feature will be a monthly article 
by sales experts, who will outline, month | 
by month, new creative selling plans for | 
various trades. These articles will be. 
of special interest to readers, as they wi 
be designed to indicate new avenues foi 
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Commencing with the April issue, 
BUSINESS ORGANISATION AND MANAGE- 
^ MENT will be issued under new proprietors, 

“andthe Editorial Offices will be 1 Montagu 


A Street, London, W.C.r. 


3 3 3 


The Work of the Session 


¿= Practically the whole of the present 
Parliamentary Session, once finance is 
out of the'*way, will be devoted to the 
improvement of trade, and especially to 
questions arising out of the proposals to 
make fresh use of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act. No doubt manufacturers 
and traders will watch the working of the 
. new rules recently issued by the Board 
of Trade with great interest. In any case, 
it would be well to become acquainted 
with them, and how to invoke the assist- 
ance of the Act if it be, decided to do so. 
It is only fair to say that unless applica- 
tions.can be refused or allowed very 
quickly, uncertainties pending decisions 
may do more harm than even friendly 
decisions can repair. Delay is an essential 
difficulty in these matters of trade. So is 
complete secrecy until the last moment. 


3 % 3 


The Outlook for Trade 


It.is good to find from their recent 
speeches that all the chairmen of the 
“Big Five" were hopeful that trade was 

on the mend, and that we might look for- 
‘ward. to a prosperous year if normal con- 
-ditions are allowed to prevail. That de- 
pends entirely on the method in which 
labour troubles are handled by both sides. 
In turn, this depends to some extent on 
the price of bread, the chief foodstuff of 
the poorer classes. Unscrupulous specula- 
tion centring in Chicago, but equally 
criminal on a smaller scale in Liverpool 
and London, has sent the price of wheat 
up to as much as $2.20 a bushel and the 
4-lb. loaf in London up to elevenpence, 
with a prospect of further rises. 


* 


Wages and Food ; 

People who do not eat much bread, . 
but plenty of meat and vegetables, do . 
not, as a rule, understand the effect on 
labour unrest of high bread prices. 


Indeed, most revolutions have been pos- . "s 
sible only because the common people ^. 


had run short of bread,.and were either 


starving or on the verge of starvation. __ 


It has been stated at the Food Commis- 


sion that, on the whole, speculation in - 


wheat and meat has tended to the advan- 
tage of the buyer. It may be so, but, at 
times like these, the advantage is not 
manifest. No one yet has been able to 
suggest how it is more possible to check 
speculation in foodstuffs than to stop a 
man from selling any commodity which 
he has not got to a buyer who has no 
intention of taking it in. That is 
speculation. i 
* 
Gambling in Wheat Futures 
` Years ago, when the Leiters were 
cornering wheat in Chicago, the writer 
was staying at a great Liverpool hotel, 


4 % 


and found that even the messenger boys 


were buying centals of wheat, and there 
were stories of hall porters who. had 
become rich in a few days... The gambling 

~ spirit was in the air. All who watched 
what was going on were affected by the 
atmosphere. To blow it away would have 
been as hopeless as trying to stop the 
Atlantic with a mop. There is nothing 
but to await the inevitable crash to which 
all gambles in wheat come at last. 


3 3 3 


The Railwaymen's Demands 


Meantime the National Union of Rail- 
waymen and their other Unions are 


putting in demand for a rise of wages D 


averaging ten shillings a week all round, 
whilst Mr. Hodges, of the Miners’ Union, 
is demanding a complete readjustment 
* of the mining industry, commencing with 
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a big reduction of the cost of railway 


transport ; and the Miners’ Secretary, a « to the Port of London, and before ente 


Communist, Mr. Cook, is waving the “ red 
flag" of a class war amongst those who 
elected him. The Building Trades opera- 
‘tives of all classes are as stiff as ever 
against dilution and any schemes of new 
houses, other than those of bricks and 
mortar, whilst other working people are 
crying aloud for more 
houses to live in. 

a # * 
A Great Public 

Servant 

Lord Devonport 
retires from. the 
chairmanship of the 
Port {of London 
Authority at the end 
of the present month, 
'and tribute is due 
from business men 
to his splendid re- 
cord of public ser- 
vice. He has held 
office since- thein- 
 auguration of the 
PLA. in. rgro. 
.. Under his vigorous 
. administration enor- 

‘mous improvements have been made 
in» the London docks, which are now 
“ina state of high efficiency. Oves 
£2,000,000 has been spent in dredging the 
Port, with the result that larger ships 
than ever can now be brought up the 
Thames. . Lord Devonport has had his 
critics, particularly on the Labour side, 
but none has ventured to question the 
strength and wisdom of his policy of 
steadily developing the facilities of the 
Port. A wealthy man, he held office with- 
out salary, though the remuneration 
attaching to the position was £4,000 a 
year. Lord Ritchie of Dundee, the vice- 
chairman, will no doubt be his successor. 
As Sir Hudson Kearley, Lord Devonport 
was Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
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of Trade at the time of his appointment 









epe 
ing politics he established the great whole- 
sale grocery business of Kearley & Tonge. 


He was the first Food Controller during ^. 


the War. 


we 
* 
x 


The Iron Outlook 
Pig iron, one of 


our basic industri 
and one that suff 
through the War 
more than any other, 
is inclined to rise to 
dts feet again. Ger- 
man and American 
competition have 
done our pig iron 
trade desperate dapi- 
age. But Germa 
free of internal debt, 
or practically so, is 
crying. out for more 
pig iron than she cai 
make. There is no 
doubt that most of 
the. orders are for 
German account, 


3 
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The Heavy 


Chemical Trade 


Disraeli, on a famous occasion, when — 
discussing the trade outlook, directed. 
attention to the increase of the heavy 
chemical trade. People laughed, but the 
heavy chemical trade is essential to 
almost every industry in the country, and 
signs of movement there indicate the 
awakening. We hear from Newcastle 
that things are beginning to move. And. 
it is certain that the cotton trade i 
rapidly attaining complete convalescence. 


Ys 





Cotton ; 

The real uncertainty in- cotton is the o 
Indian situation, with its Bombay mills | 
and the cry for home-made cloth on theo — 











“antiquated looms of early India: 
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: ópealy-expressed desire of the babus, 
whom we have brought into a legislative 
assembly, to wipe out all British goods 
must count for something. So far, com- 
mercial men have taken little notice of 
. Mr. Das and his friends. But they do 
. remember what India was like when the 
British raj was introduced at the point 
of the sword, and what it is like to-day 
when the British Government, in the 
hope of promoting unneeded harmony, 
has found room in high positions for men 
utterly incapable of ruling or fighting, or 
indeed. of anything else save talking. 
- Their only qualification is hostility to the 


. Empire, and their main inducement to 


mutiny is the hope of taking possession 
of the big posts of Government as and 
when the British disappear. All the 
work done by us in nearly two. centuries 
would vanish in less than two years if 
"these people succeed. 

x š E 
The Prospects in China 
—. As to China, the other great purchaser 
. of Lancashire goods, it looks as if civil 
war was dying down at long last. The 
steadiness of the Chinese merchant, when 
the very air round him is black with 
rumours and even bullets, is one of those 
wonderful things which few Westerners 
can understand. 
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The Disaster of Railway Amalgama- 
tion 

. The people of Hastings, who have been 

fighting the Southern Railway for an 
improvement in their traii? service, en- 
. gaged a railway expert to prepare their 
case for submission to the railway board. 
. In the course of the investigation it has 
been found that in 1861 there were thirty- 
six trains of various kinds going from 
Hastings to London on weekdays, whilst 
in 1925 there are no more than twenty-. 
one. Even now traders. and public. do* 





not understand the full effect of the ` 
* enormous blunder of wiping out com- 
petition in the railway world committed 
by the Act of 1921. The idea of that Act 
was that it would lead to economies. But 
no one remembered that the only way to 
economy was reduction of facilities, 
Things will go much worse, and traders 
will suffer much more before public. 
opinion is ready to take up this matter. 
anew. E 
* E * 


A Trade Commissioner Criticised 


À remarkable situation has arisen in 
respect of certain statements made by 
Mr. W. G. Wickham, H.M. Trade Com- 
missioner in South Africa, in his official 
report on the trade and industries of 
South Africa for 1923. Mr. Wickham 


criticised the methods adopted by whole- ; 


sale shippers and importers in South 
Africa as being inimical to the best 
interests of trade in general and British 
trade in South Africa in particular. These 
criticisms were strongly resented, and 
eventually the South African Section of 


the London Chamber of Commerce ob- - 


tained permission from the Overseas 
lrade Department for Mr. Wickham to 
meet them and explain his charges. The 
rather unusual stipulation was made, 

*owever, that no report was to be pub- 
lished, though eventually, after pressure, 

permission was given the South African 
Section to issue a brief communiqué to 
the Press. Mr. Wickham's explanation 
was to the effect that the statements 
complained of were made primarily with. 


a view to promote discussion at the Con- l a 
gress of the South African Associated 


Chambers of Commerce, and were mainly... 
directed against importing retailers rather 
than against the wholesale trade. This 
explanation did not satisfy the Com- 
mittee, which passed a resolution express- 
ing the opinion that Mr. Wickham had 


failed to substantiate his assertions, and : c 
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regretting the official insistence on secrecy. 
It is unfortunate that these damaging 
charges, which apparently could not be 
sustained; should not have been frankly 
. ,Withdrawn; but as no retractation has 
_ been offered, and the indignation of the 
aggrieved traders remains intense, further 
- action is likely to be taken. 





E 3 E 

War Against ‘‘ Long Firm '' Frauds 
It is common knowledge that “long 
firm ” frauds have considerably increased 
of late, and that by far the greater 
number of those who practise this partic- 
ularly despicable form of offence against 
the principle of credit trading are aliens. 
This is a peculiar way of repaying hos- 
pitality, and there are indications that at 
last the normally easy-going Englishman 
has had enough of it. There has been a 
perceptible stiffening in the punishment 
recently meted out to "long firm" 
offenders in the courts, and some of our 
judges have, indeed, gone out of their 
way to announce their determination to 
: stamp out what has become an intolerable 
nuisance and a menace to honest trading. 


"x 
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How the Offence is Carried On 














atter in the report of the Board of 

Trade Committee, which has been conf 

- sidering what amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts, 1914, recent experience has 
shown. to be desirable, more particularly 
in regard to the provisions for the dis- 
covery and punishment of offences. 
Attention is drawn to the very heavy 
losses which have been sustained since 
the War owing to the fraudulent trading 
carried on largely by aliens, especially in 
the City and East End of London. The 
usual method of perpetrating the offence 
is thus described—- : 


: By starting business on a small scale, and at first 
vospaying for the goods supplied, these persons have 

enabled themselves to gain credit and increase their 
“orders. Having obtained credit terms in this way, 






There i is an interesting reference to the» 






































large orders are given by them spread over. a wide 
area, and before the time for payment arises the. 
buyers have either disappeared or become bank- 
rupt, and in either case the goods have disappeared 
The disposal of the goods is accounted for in. the 
books, if any are kept, as " cash sales" or as book 
debts owing by persons who are either fictitious o 
cannot be found. In the absence of any pro 
description in the books, the tracing of the 
and of the proceeds of sale becomes very diff 
and sometimes impossible. . These bankrupts t 
to the difficulties of obtaining the necessary evide 
for a conviction and to getting a light sentence 
they are convicted. 
Another favourite device of the alien . 
swindler is the “ one-man company,” and 
no doubt the Committee. which is now 
considering suggested amendments to the 
Companies Acts will not overlóok this 
particular abuse of the privileges enjoyed | 


by the private limited company. 
3 % te 


Drastic Recommendations 

The chief of the Bankruptcy Com- _ 
mittee's recommendations is that the law 
should be amended so as to provide that 
those acts and defaults of a debtor which 
are criminal offences if committed within 
a period of six months prior to bank- 
ruptcy, shall be criminal offences if com- 
mitted within twelve months of» th: 
event. It is also recommended that 
law should further define the books tc 
kept, so that they shall include accow 
of all goods sold and bought, and 
cient details of such goods, and of the | 
buyers and sellers thereof, to enable them | 
to be identifiable. Heavier penalties for 
offences are suggested. The Committee | 
add that if, as was suggested by most of 
the witnesses who appeared before them, 
the Court of Bankruptcy had power to 
recommend @lien bankrupts for deporta- 
tion at any time during or after public. 
examination, such power, with certain 
limitations, would be useful. 

There will be considerable support 
these recommendations, drastic as tl 
undoubtedly are. The extent of the | 
eis insufficiently appreciated. 1t is cal 
"lated by, the Association of Britisi 
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Chambers of Commerce that, in the 
-textile trade alone, {34,000,000 has been 
|... lost in bankruptcies of a suspicious nature 

- from July, 1920, to the present time. The 
bankrupts in nearly all these cases were 
aliens or of alien extraction, and the 
- Association, after careful investigation, 
-is definitely of the opinion that all the 
cases described as suspicious should be 
termed fraudulent. 


x» 


4 
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^. The Opium Convention 


Business men must not ignore the 
possible repercussions on trade of the 
withdrawal of the American and Chinese 
delegations from Geneva. The Americans, 
unwarned against the folly of short cuts 
by the failure of prohibition, demanded 
that steps should be taken to forbid the 
cultivation of the poppy. Since China 
finds it impossible to stop it, and is grow- 
ing greater quantities every year, par- 
.adoxically the Chinese delegation fol- 
lowed the American lead and have also 
marched out, giving pretended support 
“to the American view. 
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India's Position 





Great Britain, which has made greater 
sacrifices than any other nation in striv- 
ing to reduce the evil and cultivation .in 
India, has been endeavouring to regulate 
| opium rather than to prohibit the use of 
_ the narcotic, for reduction is practical 


politics. Indeed, humanity needs opium, l 


though not an excess of opium. It hap- 7 
pens that the difficulty of procuring = 


alcohol in the Middle West of the United 
States has made thousands of Americans | 
drug addicts, who are allowed a certain 
minimum on licence, because the habit 
cannot be broken. 
ready to smuggle as much opium into 
America as Scotland is of whiskey. But _ 
lately, as in their most recent dispute - 
with Canada, the Americans have raised 
threats of trade embargo on various goods 
or facilities if they are denied their own - 
way in something else. That might 
become serious. 
* + d 

Oh! Mr. Porter 

The American delegate, Mr. Porter, is 
the leader of a powerful party in the 
American House of Representatives and 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of that body. Before he left the’ 
States for Geneva, he allowed it to be 


believed that he would bring the rest of 
the world to heel. Now he goes home 


sore and defeated, to study the opium —— : 


question from A to Z. But it is in his 
power to inflict many pinpricks | on 


+ British, Dutch, and French trade. Mean- 


time the Convention is going steadily on, 
flevising reasonable checks against the 
abuse of the drug, especially interfering 
with the vast export trade the Chinese | 
are developing in spite of treaties. 





HE National Chamber of Trade, which, 
sinceits inauguration in 1897, has steadily 
- developed in status. and importance, has 
vs recently been incorporated under the Com- 
panies Acts as a company not for profit, 
-limited by guarantee, and not having a 
share. capital. 
‘þe the National Chamber of Trade, and the 

















The name will continue to, 


National Chamber of Trade 


work and activities of the Chamber: on. 


behalf of its members—chambers and associa- 


tions established for . kindred . purposes, 
merchants, traders, í t 
Britain and Ireland—will be continued as. 
hitherto. The registered , office is at 
Buchanan EL 24 Holborn, London, 

E. C. ; 
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China, of course, is — — 








and others in Great  — 








simplicity of style. 


Sekxse vane ese tun —————-——Á 


I: is a sign of the times that whereas a 

4 decade or so ago the business man was 

-content to sit in a poky room, badly venti- 
. lated and heated, he is now demanding an 
_ office with ample air space and light, and 

the necessary conveniences. This is shown 

by the number of palatial office buildings 
which have arisen since the War in Kings- 
way, in the City, and the west end of 
London. - The fact is, business firms to- 

«day recognise that under proper sanitary 

and hygienic conditions their clerks and 
employees turn out much more efficient 
work, are happier and more contented, 
which more than compensates the extra 
ent demanded. In a word, efficient 
ffice accommodation is a valuable asset 

a firm, .. 

Right up to the present, however, thee 
"architect has been inclined to overlook 
the one essential fact, the purpose for 
which the building is to be used. He has 

< been too fond of striving for architectural 

effect in the way of columns and trim- 

“mings irrespective of the fact whether 
such ornamentation blocked out the air 
and light. The buildings in fact have 
been planned to display certain details 
favoured by the particular architect, such 
as imitated Grecian columns and heavy 

< Sculpture work. Voids and solids and the 

-facade have been designed to accommo- 
date this ornamentation, and whether the 
windows are suitable or not to the offices 
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London's Latest Offices 


| Giant Structures for the Modern Business Man 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F.R.G.S. 





The many magnificent buildings which have been erected since the War in response to the demand for 


bigger and better business offices have greatly enriched the architectural features of London. 
and dignified in appearance, these modern temples of commerce are noteworthy for their austere 
: Here are some interesting descriptive details of Adelaide House, the latest of 
i: London's mammoth offices, and of Bush House, the palatial structure at the northern end of Kingsway. 
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imposing 





or showrooms which they light, appears _ 
to a considerable extent the result of 
accident. 

Hence it is gratifying to note that in 
the latest of London’s mammoth. office 
buildings, Adelaide House, now nearing 
completion on the north side of London . 
Bridge, Sir John Burnet, its architect, 
would appear to have solved the vexed. 
problem of how to construct a. really 
efficient office building on a steel fram 
work, covered with stone. It is a massive 
and imposing structure of fine finish and 
workmanship, worthy of the city, the | 
site it occupies and the immense area it 
covers. 





Finest Site in London ] 
The site is in some respects the finest in 
London. Although less than 450 yards — 
from the Bank of England and the Royal . 
Exchange, three sides of it are bounded by 
wide open spaces; namely, on the south. 
by Father Thames, on the west by | 
spacious Adelaide Place, and on the east. 
by the Churcle of St. Magnus the Martyr. 
Thus the almost complete freedom from. 
obstructions to light and air in one of the 
busiest parts of the city is surely un- 
equalled. Moreover, it is not without its 
historical interest, as it marks the site of ^. 
the original London Bridge. In fact, the 
arch removed during excavations was 
that of the first stone bridge erected in 
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1167 by Peter of Colechurch. The arch 
was subsequently widened in 1400, and 
strengthened again by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1703. It was hoped to preserve 
this ancient relic, but as it would have 
entailed a cost of £10,000 it had to be 
destroyed. 


tons of granite. The total area is 24,300 
square feet, and its height 145 feet. 
There are two warehouse floors in Upper 
Thames Street, and nine office floors 
starting immediately above them from 
Adelaide Place. They are entirely separ- 
ated, access to the warehouses being 





GENERAL VIEW OF ADELAIDE HOUSE 


The newest and most efficient of London's giant business offices. 


It has been built from Sir 


John Burnet's designs at a cost of half a million 


Constructional Details 


On account of the enormous weight of 
the structure and the marslfy character of 
the ground at this spot it was necessary to 
sink piles, and the great edifice, which 
represents a weight of about 30,000 tons, 
is carried on 890 piles driven down into 
the hard clay to a depth of 40 feet and 
more. There are 2,500 tons of steelwork 
in the structure, which is covered with 
3,000 tons of Portland stone and 1,300 


obtained from Upper Thames Street, and 
the offices from Adelaide Place. Each 
floor has an area of about 15,000 square 
feet, the total floor area being over 160,000 
square feet. 


Architectural Features 

The three main elevations facing the 
Thames, Adelaide Place and Lower Thames 
Street, are finished with an axed granite 
base and Portland stone above. Over 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO ADELAIDE HOUSE 
Showing the figure of Commerce, the black marble columns, and the bronze gates 


the main entrance in Adelaide Place is an 
imposing figure symbolic of Commerce, 
sculptured in granite. The entrance, which 
is carried out in different coloured marbles 
is attractive as well as spacious. The 
approach is by a flight of granite steps 
graced with four large black marble 
columns between which are three pairs 
of handsome bronze 
gates, each pair be- 
ing about twelve 
feet wide. At the 
rear of the entrance 
hall a staircase of 
fine proportions, 
finished in mosaic 
with dadoes to 
match, rises majest- 
ically to the various 
floors. 


Rubber Paving to 
Minimise Noise 
As the writer 

strolled over the 

building with Mr. 

Oswald E. Paratt, 

the surveyor, it 

was evident that 
everything pos- 


—_ - —— 


sible had been 
done, and is being 
done, to ensure per- 
fect conditions for 
the comfort and 
enjoyment of the 
workers. At great 
cost the road at the 
rear has been paved 
with rubber blocks, 
so as to reduce 
to a minimum the 
noie of traffic 
which is so great 
a nuisance and 
h'ndrance to many 
other large office 
buildngs in the 
city. Four express lifts are provided, each 
capable of accommodating fourteen 
passengers, two serving the top floors 
only, and the other two stopping at 
intermediate floors. One lift is provided 
with a push button control for the use of 
cleaners when the others are not running. 
At each floor illuminated indicators are 


- 





A View or ONE OF THE OFFICE FLOORS AT ADELAIDE House (2Np STOREY) 


pe floor is laid with parquet blocks 
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provided showing the exact position of 
the lifts and whether they are descending 
or ascending. In addition the lifts are 
called by a push button, which when 
pressed shows a light on an indicator. 
This eliminates the incessant noise caused 
by the ringing of the bells. 


“ Putting Green’’ on the Roof 


The surface of all floors is laid with 
parquet blocks, 
and no other 
floor covering 
is needed. The 
window frames 
are of steel, so 
as to give the 
maximum light; 
the lighting ar- 
rangement of 
the whole build- 
ing being very 
commendable. 
Mail chutes are 
provided on 
every floor and 
the letters are 
collected hour- 
ly. Alarge tur- 
bine vacuum 
cleaning plant 
has been install- 
ed with numer- 
ous nozzles on 
each floor, so 
that the offices and building generally 
can be efficiently cleaned with a mini- 
mum of labour and without disturbing 
books and papers. The whole edifice, 
of course, is centrally heated® But instead 
of the usual coal firing, the boilers are 
fired with oil fuel, affording more com- 
plete control of heat and freedom from 
dust and dirt. Long distance thermo- 
meters are placed in prominent positions, 
four on each floor, the readings of each 
thermometer being automatically con- 
veyed to an indicator in the boiler room,* 





A GENERAL VIEW or BusH HoUsE 


thus ensuring a uniform temperature 
throughout the building. On the roof an 
eighteen-hole putting green of Cumberland 
turf is being laid down, as well as a 
garden. Magnificent views are to be had 
from here on a clear day. One looks 
over the Pool with its shipping. Seven- 
oaks can be detected on one side and 
Harrow on the other. The cost of 
erecting this mammoth structure was 
half a million 
pounds sterling. 
Bush House- 
A Successful 


Business 
Centre 


* Bush House, 
lying between 
the Strand and 
the northern 
end of Kings- 
way, is another 
example of a 
palatial office 
building design- 
ed expresslv for 
the comfort and 
well-being of its 
tenants. Here 
again there has 
been no attempt 
to create archi- 
tectural effect 
by meaningless 
adornmen t. 
This remark applies also to many other 
fine structures which have arisen in 
Kingsway. Their pioneers have shown 
by practical experiment that efficient 
office accommodation pays, and, what is 
more, blocks of modern office buildings 
of this character create successful business 
centres, The cry when the site was first 
cleared that it was too far away from the 
City for offices has proved to be wrong. 


An American Triumph 
Bush House embodies the best elements 


Harold J. Shepstone 
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st 
in office planning from both sides of the me over the great building ' that wha 
Atlantic. It has been built by the Bush London needed was commodi 
Terminal Company, of New York, from comfortable and well-appoint | office 
the plans of two American architects, I have myself toiled in city offici 
Messrs. Helmle and Corbett, whose aim partially underground, where the ventil 
was the creation of a modern office and tion was bad and artificial light ded 

NiGHT View or Busu House (ALDWYCH FRONTAGE) 
4 very striking effect is obtained by flood lighting the dom 

showroom building based on traditional The building is 246 feet long, 86 feet wide 
classical forms and treated with special with a height from basement to the roo! 
reference, in the Strand facade, to the of 146 feet. There are eleven workin 


beautiful church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
and to Somerset House. 

“It has always been our contention,” 
said Mr. R. D. Peck, the company’s 
representative at Bush House, who took 


The 





floors, having a total floor space of about 


110,000 square feet. Some 2,320 tons 0! 


steel were requisitioned in its constructio! 
and which is covered with Portland ston 


building is heated by hot wate 
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. grilles bedded in the walls, so there are no - 


unsightly radiators. 

There is no difference in decorative 
finish between the top floors and the in- 
tervening ones, and there being a complete 
-absence of light wells all the offices look 
out upon the main streets or side courts. 
If anything, the top floor has an additional 
attraction with its spacious skylights. 
On the roof, from which on a clear day 
one can see the whole of the twelve 


ü 


. * Vocational Selection ' 


AHERE is a reaction in America against . 1 catie C T 
reason is that the scientist checks up his predictions, 


“ vocational selection,” and considerable 
attention has been devoted to a vigorous 
attack on the theory by Professor Carl C. 
Brigham, of the Department of Psychology, 
of Princeton University. Professor Brigham 
declares that mankind in general has no 
specialised gifts, and he has reached the 
conclusion, after a series of tests extending 
over many years, that in 80 per cent of cases 
any man can be trained to do any job within 
his abilities. Men fail, he says, not because 
they have missed their vocations, but because 
they will not get down to hard work and 
apply themselves to mastering their positions. 
<- Dr. Brigham declares that— 


-) >The untrained employment manager is. much 
"readier to give a final answer as to fitness 6r-unfit- 


(mj 


Uganda Cotton Developments 


Co ON growing in Uganda has been 
badly handicapped this year by lack of 
. transport. Provision is now being made for 
" improved wharf and storage accommodation 

on Lake Kioga, and on Lake Victoria Myanza, 


New steamers are being built for each lake. - 


o 








bridges that cross the Thames, from o 
Tower Bridge to Chelsea: Bridge, the 
largest framed aerial has been fixed, 

having a wireless radius of 8,000 miles. 

A sum of about £400,000 has been ex- . 
pended in the erection of this mammoth 
office building, and the ground rent is 
said to be £13,000 a year. Over the. 
Aldwych facade the owners have added 
an appropriate inscription: “To. tl 
friendship of English speaking peoples." . 









o 


’ Attacked in America 


ness for a given vocation than the scientist.. The 


while the layman rarely follows up to find out 
whether he is right or wrong. It is a curious fact 
that many people are ready to. give vocational 
advice on the flimsiest sort of evidence. : 
Many people perform a mystic sort of operation 
which they call “ sizing up the man," and after a 
few minutes’ interview will glibly advise the per- 
son to become a forester or a lawyer or a bricklayer. 
If some one would only follow up the advice given 
by such vocational magicians and find out how 
many of the men they advised to become foresters 
wound up at-a ribbon counter, and how many 
they advised to take up blacksmithing became col- - 
lege professors, the situation would. be. much. 
healthier, z ERRAT 





There is a growing. volume of protest in 
the States against the cult of the efficiency 
*expert, whose work, it is contended, is lead- 
ing to the gradual elimination of individual- 
istic personalities in American life. 





Eighteen locomotives and 461 goods wagons 
for the railway will have gone out by now, 
and it really looks as if the home authorities — 
were doing all they can to support the ` 

Uganda Government in their. important - 
development of local industry. em 








The Census of Production 


By F. 
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various industries and local undertakings. 
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I qe third census of production in this 
1 country to be taken by the Board of 
Trade began last month by the issue of 
schedules to manufacturers and employers. 

The interval which has elapsed since 
the taking of thé second census, for 1912,! 
is along one, and it seems by no means 

. unlikely that during this period many 

business men may have lost their famili- 

“arity with this comparatively recent body 

" of statistics. Hence, the following partic- 

ulars concerning the nature and purposes 

of the inquiry may be found both useful 
and interesting. 

cos The third census nii cover Great 

-.. Britain, and manufacturers, mining, agri- 

culture, building, and fishery all come 

within its scope. Strictly speaking, all 
the particulars to be furnished should 
relate to the calendar year 1924, but in 
the case of those whose accounts are kept 
for periods other than the calendar year 
returns will be accepted for periods of 
twelve months, ending not earlier than 
30th June, r924, or not later than 3oth 
June, 1925, i.e. the periods must contain 
at least six months of 1924. 


Information Compulsorily Required 

The most important part of each census 
schedule is that relating to the quantity 
and selling value of output, particulars as 
to which are limited, where quantity has 
to be stated, to the detail set forth in the 
official import and export list. 


! According to the arrangement which had been 
made for a quinquennial census, the third inquiry 
fell due in 1917, but, owing to war conditions, it 
could not be taken. 
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The third census of production is now in progress. 

© total of over 350,000 employers—-more than twice as many as were approached at the first census in. 

No fewer than 123 different schedules have already been prepared by the Board of Trade for 

The niue and purposes of the inquiry are well described. 
below. 
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Information will be collected from an estimated 






It is inevitable that this MM : 
although suitable for exporters and im- 
porters, will not be so well fitted for all: 
manufacturers, and consequently the 
Board of Trade, realising how much the 
success of the inquiry depends upon the 
co-operation of the business world, 
arranged conferences with trade organisa- 
tions before the schedules were finally 
settled. 

In the second place, those required. te 
make returns will be called upon to state, 
in one sum, the value of all materials, in- 
cluding fuel, used in the production of ther — 
output ; and also, separately, the mint : 
paid to other firms for work given oul to — - 
them, the value of which is included in the 
value of the output of the firm giv 
work. ln this way the. Censu: 
enabled to avoid duplication, and so to 
arrive at the net value of production. —— 
After the cost of all materials used and | 
the amount paid for work given out has | 
been deducted from the value of the gross 
output, the balance represents the fund 
out of which provision has to be made for 
wages, profits, depreciation, and all similar 
charges. In the third place, particu- 
lars will have to be furnished concerning . 
the number, age, and sex of persons en 
ployed, distinguishing “ wage-earners " 
(operative staff, including foremen) from |. 
“ salaried persons " (administrative, man- 
agement, and clerical stafi, including a 
employers.) st 

As to time worked, information will be 
erequired as to the estimated number ofo 
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` -factory hours actually worked, and the total 
number of hours that could be worked under 

- normal full-time conditions. 
Lastly, the kinds, numbers, and horse- 
power of engines, and means of mechanical 


| power used (distinguishing those in reserve, 


or idle, from those ordinarily employed) 
are included in the questions to be 
. answered. 
All the above information must be 
furnished compulsorily, but it is also pro- 
vided in the Act that certain voluntary 
questions may be asked. In the past, 
these have related mainly to further details 
of output and machinery. 


How Secrecy is Ensured 

Suspicions that the individual returns 
might be put to improper uses have not 
- been confirmed by the experience of the 
~ censuses of 1907 and 1912, and, indeed, 
are entirely groundless. 

The returns are not communicated to 
any government department for any 
purpose whatever; they must not be 
; published in such a way as to disclose the 
business of individual firms, and must 
only be used in the compilation of sta- 
.tistical aggregates and summaries of a 
. general character. The census staff is 
specially sworn to secrecy and any mem- 
ber of the staff who communicates in- 
formation to any person improperly is 
liable to heavy penalties; the person to 
. whom such disclosure is made is similarly 
liable if he passes on in any way the 
information thus acquired. 

It has also been the practice of the 
Census Office, on registering the receipt of 
a completed schedule, to detach the front 
. page, containing the name and address of 
¿the firm, and to deal with the return in 
-complete anonymity until a: senior officer 


decides that further information is re- 
<o quired. Lastly, no person who is not 
<o sworn of the census (not even the 


President of the Board of Trade) is 
allowed to see a return or obtain any* 





omano beyond what. is subsequently 
published. : 


Value of the Inquiry 


The criticism which is sometimes made 
that an industrial census can serve ` 
no useful purpose is now, fortunately, m 
more rare, and is opposed by a growing 
concensus of opinion in the business world 

In the United States a census of pro- 
duction has long been established as a _ 
recognised business institution. Not only . 
is there a biennial census of manufactures, 
but the compulsory information required 
is wider in its scope than in this country. 
Again, the great dominions of the Empire 
are more active in this respect than we are, 
and in all the great industrial countries of 
the world the importance of securing... 
fuller information concerning production . 
is being felt and acted upon. Moreover, . 
the need for such a statistical inquiry was 
never greater than it is in this country at 
the present time. What are the relations 
between our import and our export 
trade? Is the structure of our industry . 
changing or its intensity increasing or | 
decreasing ? At a time when we are. 
faced with problems of fiscal policy, 
unemployment, and of-the standard of 
living, these are questions which urgently 
require an adequate answer, but such an 

eanswer cannot be given until we have the 
results of the industrial census at our 
disposal. E 

Finally, without this statistical review. 
of the facts of industry, it is impossible to 
measure accurately the effect of price 
changes since the War, and soto build up 
a reliable estimate of the national income, 
the stream of wealth out of which, and out 
of which alone, money can be found for. 
the numerous schemes of industrial ex- 
pansion, and for social experiments. 
Hence, it is the duty of manufacturers 
and producers to co-operate fully ando - 
heartily with the Board of Tradein making | 
the third census of production a success. 

































even more clearly perceivable. In June 
. last, the following monthly contributions 
` were to be paid by the Ruhr miners: 
. insurance against illness, 6-48 marks ; 
. unemployment insurance, 1:22 marks; 
pension fund, 10:50 marks, and invalidity 
insurance, 2:19 marks. . Contributions on 
the same scale have to be paid by the 
employer, so that the total works out at 
40:78 marks, or roughly, 25 per cent of 
a the wages. 

. The list given on p. 396 shows the total 
: amount of the payments in. millions. of 
marks. 


The charges for the vear ij are, there- 


fore, about 38 per cent higher than in 1913. 


Miscellanea 

The. decreasing earning power of 

‘industry is reflected in the low share 
Li 
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H. J. ells The Present Condition of German Femomy 


Sir Wm. Aeworth’s Scheme 
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quotations on the Stock Exchange. The 
rates have receded to one-fourth or one. 
fifth of the pre-war level. Dividends are - 
either not paid at all or are restrict: | 
most, I or 2 per cent. 

In order to relieve the exc 
age of dwellings in Germany, a rem 
collected from everybody who has ren 
a house, and amounts at presen 
cent. of the poar. -me rent. 
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andi itis Shaped 1o; ge t about 7,000. Teac 
the end of 1924. : el 

Taxes on industry are collected in 
shape of taxes on gross prot His and fü 
on wages. 


its income, it was à good thing that s publie 
authority should take a hand im it, but he was still 
of the opinion that, other things being y 
vate railways would give better servic 
or State railways. Pe oplein this cour 
sufficient thought to the idea of 4 con 
g representative of the p 

Re Such a scheme had t 
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Business Efficiency Exhibition 


Lord Burnham on the Art of Business 


HE fourth annual London Business and the foundries was not wasted at their 
Efficiency Exhibition, which was held desks. 


at the Central Hall, Westminster, from the 


4th to the 14th Feb- 
ruary, fulfilled the most 
sanguine anticipations 
of its promoters, and 
proved a popular and 
unqualified success. 
Although for the first 
time a small charge 
was made for admis- 
sion, this had no appre- 
ciable effect on the 
attendance, which re- 
mained encouragingly 
good throughout. The 
exhibition was the 
largest and most com- 
prehensive of its kind, 
„and fully warranted 
the claim that it was 
"the greatest assembly 
of office appliances 
ever exhibited in any 
one building." 

The opening cere- 
mony was performed 
by Viscount Burnham, 


rightly prided itself upon its 


age-long traditions, 
but its very pride had 
been its undoing in 
the matter of new and 
better ways of doing 
business, and it had 
been wont in the past 
to label all the devices 
for saving time and 
for substituting the 
regularity of the 
machine for the clums- 
iness of hand labour, 
as un-English, and, 
worst of all, as Ameri- 
can dodges. 

Like everything else 
that was best in life, 
good business methods 
depended on the right 
choice, and the right 
use of suitable appli- 
ances. The art of 
business, like all other 
arts, was the ar 
selection. 











who was supported by 
a large gathering of Photo R Russel 
business men inter- Tue Rr. Hon. Viscount BURNHAM, C.H. 
ested in the office 
equipment trade, including representative most 
visitors from Holland, Germany, Egypt, and made 
Australia. of 
Mr. Thomas Dixon, chairman of the 
moters, the Office Appliances Tri 
tion, presided, and explaine 


of the evhihitian umno ta 
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The Duties and Responsibilities of 
Directors 


With Special Reference to Recent Decisions 
By D. C. D'Earg, F.C.I.8. 
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Recent litigation has left the position of the director of a company difficult and anomalous, and this 
very able statement of the duties and obligations attaching to his important office deserves the most 


careful attention. 


The director, says Mr. D'Eath, is not a paid servant, but in effect a trustee manager. 


i Though directors are vested with considerable powers, even to the extent of selling the business of the 
i company on their own responsibility, the legal assumption 1s perfectly clear that they must act, not as 


i 
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Definition 


HE expression “ director " as defined 

by the Companies Acts connotes 
" any person occupying the position of 
director by whatever name called " (e.g. 
a member of a committee of manage- 
ment), and, for the purposes of making 
returns under Sections 26, 75 and 274 of 
the principal Act, includes “ any person 
in accordance with whose directions or 
instructions the directors of a company 
are accustomed to act" [Sec. 285, and 
Companies (Particulars as to Directors) 
Act, 1917, Sec. 3.] Thus, 1f a corporation 

s a subsidiary company and manages 
its own officials acting as 
ain corporation will be 
whom the returnse 


autocrats, or to their own advantage, but in all cases for the benefit of the company. 
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companies or firms, in which the director 
has an interest either as a shareholder or 
director, even if he holds the shares in the 
Jatter company only as trustee, for the 
law will not allow an agent or trustee to 
act where there is a conflict either of duty 
or interest. It wil be found that most 
present day Articles authorise directors 
to make contracts in which they are 
interested personally, on disclosing their 
interest to their fellow directors, and such 
a clause is valid, but the terms of the 
disclosure must be full and fair, and must 
be to directors who are independent, and 
not to other directors who are equally 
interested in the contract in question. 
Directors are trustees of the powers 
committed to them of (a) approving 
transfers of shares, (b) allotting shares, 
(c) employing the funds of the company, 
(d) making calls, (e) forfeiting shares, and 
as trustees they may be rendered liable 
isuse of these powers. It is clear 
rt may compel directors to 
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owner of the property, and deals with it 
as principal, as owner, and as master, 
subject only to an equitable obligation to 
account to some persons to whom he 
stands in the relation of trustee. The 
office of director is that of a paid servant 
of the company. A director never enters 
into a contract for himself, but he enters 
into contracts for his principal, that is, for 
the company of whom he is a director, and 
for whom he is acting. He cannot sue on 
such contracts, nor be sued on them, 
unless he exceeds his authority. That 
seems to be the broad distinction between 
trustees and directors.” 

The property of the company is not 
vested in the directors, and the company 
can alone deal with it or take proceedings 
for its protection. Directors are not 
trustees for the individual shareholders, 
and in the absence of unfair dealing they 
may buy shares from, and sell shares to, 
shareholders without giving information 
as to matters relating to the prospects of 
the company known to them, but not 
known to the shareholders (Percival v. 
Wright, 1902); but if there is any mis- 
representation in acquiring shares or 
options over shares, they may be held to 
be trustees of the profit they make out of 
the transaction. (Allen v. Hyatt, 1914.) 


Are Directors Agents ? 

Judge Fry, in Cargsll v. Bower (1878), 
stated: ‘It is to be observed that the 
directors themselves are only agent 
the company.” In their ca 


agents the beseanal labili 


acts which, if committed by the directors, 
are, spso facto, void. 

The company is bound by contracts 
made by directors acting within the 
scope of their authority, even if they are 
influenced by some improper motive or 
intention to derive a profit for themselves. 
(Hambro v. Burnand, 1904.) 

Each director has not alone power to 
bind the company unless he has had this 
power specially delegated to him. Nor 
can a number of the directors, even 
although they constitute a majority, act 
without meeting, or at a meeting of which 
notice has not been given to the whole 
body. E 

The authority of directors is pre- 
scribed by the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, and if they exceed 
their powers the company, as their 
principal, can ratify their conduct to any 
extent within its power. But directors’ 
powers are fuller than those usually 


. accorded to agents, and, from the nature 


of the case, they are subject to very 
little control by their principal, for the 
shareholders have not much opportunity : 
of knowing what the directors are doing, 
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defined -their position. L.C.J. Cozens 
Hardy stated: “It is a fallacy to say 
that the relation is that of simple principal 
and agent. The person who is managing 
is managing for himself as well as others. 
I do not think it is true to say that the 
directors are agents. I think it is more 
nearly true to say that they are in the 
position of managing partners, appointed 
to fill that post by a mutual arrangement 
between all the shareholders." The 
Master of the Rolls, Judge Jessel, said : 
“ It does not matter much what you call 
them so long as you understand what 
their true position is, which is that they 
are merely commercial men managing a 
trading concern for the benefit of them- 
selves and all other shareholders.” Judge 
Kay, while admitting that no definition of 
a director's position could be given that 
was absolutely perfect, added. ‘ Their 
position is peculiar because of the very 
great extent of their powers, and the 
absence of control. Perhaps the nearest 
analogy to their position would be that of 
the managing agent of a mercantile house 
to whom the control of its property, and 
very large powers for the management of 
its business, are confided.” 

Subject to the limitations of their 
authority contained in the company's 
regulations, directors are the managing 
agents of the company with rights of thetr 
own similar to those of managing 
partners, having a duty to the company 
to carry on its ordinary business, and as 


such they may do whatever is within the- 


scope of such business, excepting those 
things which the Act, or the Articles of 
Association, declare must be done by the 
company in general meeting. 


Directors and Negligence i 
Judge Byrne, in Drincghter v. Wood 


(1899), stated : “ It should be understood 
that a director consenting to be a director 


has assumed a position involving duties | 


which cannot be shirked by leaving every- 


thing to others. Directors, like other 
agents, are liable for neglect of their duty, 
although not for errors of judgment." The 
amount of negligence required to create 
such a liability has been discussed in 
many cases. It is said to be something 
more than ordinary negligence, and it has 
been described as gross negligence, the 
Court of Appeal adding that “ıt must be 
in a business sense culpable or gross.” 

The means by which the directors of 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., escaped liability for all 
negligence in the famous case last year 
(1924) gave rise to many comments and 
seriously perturbed the investing public. 

A misfeasance summons was taken out 
by the Official Receiver against the 
directors and auditors of the company 
The evidence showed that Bevan, the 
chairman of the company, had been 
guilty not only of wilful default but of 
fraud, and it was sought to show that his 
co-directors were guilty of misfeasance 
and breach of trust, and should be held 
personally liable for the losses incurred. 
It was shown that the directors had 
appointed a finance committee consisting 
of three of their number, of whom Bevan 
was one, and that this committee, trusting 
Bevan implicitly, had left things almost 
entirely in his hands. Cheques, resulting 
in large overpayments to the manager, 
had been signed by the directors without 
enquiry as to the purposes for which they 
were drawn. The directors had also 
failed in their duty in not making strict 
investigations before approving balance 
sheets. They relied too much on Bevan's 
assurances, 4nd on those of the auditors, 
who had also been deceived. 

In spite of the absolute proofs of gross 
negligence, involving losses to investors 
amounting to between one million and 
one million and a half pounds, the directors 
escaped all liability by the indemnity clause 
in the company’s Articles of Association, 
which provided “that the directors, 
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auditors, and other officers of the company 
should not be answerable for any loss 
which might happen in the execution of, 
or in relation to, their respective offices or 
trusts, unless the same shall happen by or 
through their own wilful neglect or 
default respectively." Similarly, follow- 
ing on Mr. Justice Neville's decision in 
wm re Brazilian Rubber Plantations and 
Estates Limited (1911), it was held that 
the article protected them as they had 
acted in good faith throughout, although 
they had reposed undue confidence in a 
man who had turned out to be a scoundrel. 
There had been negligence, but not wilful 
negligence, 

Such protective clauses are legal, and 
afford an effective defence even to mis- 
feasance proceedings brought by the 
‘liquidator under Section 215 of the 
Companies Consolidation Act. H is 
significant, however, that counsel for the 
Official Receiver in the City Equitable 
case reserved his right to ask the Court of 
Appeal to consider whether Section 215 
could be side-tracked in this cynical fashion 
by the Articles of Association. Thus the 
question cannot be regarded as finally 
settled. 

In the meantime the investing public 
must take the law as it stands, and 
realise that it 1s not illegal for Articles to 
provide that the directors who are paid to 
look after their interests can only be 
called to account if they have been 
wilfully negligent or dishonest in dis- 
charging their duties. Limited com- 
panies commonly engage their directors 
on these terms, which are not. but 
assuredly ought to be, disclósed in the 
prospectus. The City Equitable decision, 
following\ on the decision in Brazilian 
Rubber Plantations, if they stand, will 
probably result in an additional require- 
ment to Section 81, making it com- 
pulsory to disclose, m every prospectus, 
articles of indemnity and insurance 
against the ione ons of neglect. 


Unless the Articles stipulate 
amount of time a director shall devote to 
the company there 1s no way of com- 
pelling him to attend to his duties, and a 
company cannot prevent one of its own 
directors from becoming a director of a 
rival institution. 


Relief After Misfeasance 


The Claridge's Patent Asphalt Company 
case (192I) was interesting because it 
showed that the Courts are not disposed 
to place a narrow construction upon 
Section 279 of the Companies Act, which 
empowers them 1n certain cases to relieve 
directors who have been guilty of honest 
misfeasance. Before the Act of 1907 no 
such power existed, and a director who 
was guilty of misfeasance, however bona 
fide and innocent his action, was liable for 
the consequences. Even now no other 
official of a company js protected. In 
1917 a winding-up order was made 
against the Clandge Company, and in 
I9IQ, after a private examination of one 
of the directors under Section 174 of the 
Companies Act, the liquidator issued a 
misfeasance summons under Section 215 


of the Act, claiming a declaration that a . 


certain investment made by the company 
was ulira vres and invalid, and was a 
musfeasance or misapplication of the 
company’s funds, and that the director 
was liable to repay it with interest. The 
director- admitted the musfeasance, but 
relied on Section 279 of the Act as 


entitling him to relief. . Astbury, J., after _ 


stating that it had been previously 
decided that all ultra vires applications of 
a company’s funds were breaches of trust, 
pointed out that the language of Section 
279 of the Act was quite general, and was 
not limited (as had been argued by the 
liquidator) to breaches of trust which 
were not ulira vires the company. The 
importance of the decision lies here, but 
the result of every case will ultimately 
depend on the facts. The directors in 


the - 
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this case had honestly desired to act in the 
. best interests of the company, had taken 
legal advice, and had at most been guilty 
of an error of judgment. 


Directors as Councillors 


The decision of the Court of Appeal in 
Laptsh v. Braithwaite (1924) disclosed a 
conflict of judicial opinion, and will 
p-esumably be taken to the House of 
Lords. The defendant was an Alderman 
of the Leeds City Council, and on 4th 
July, 1923, when there were current 
contracts between the Council and three 
companies of which he was the managing 
director and a substantial shareholder, 
the defendant attended and voted at a 
meeting of the Council. 

By Section 12 of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, it is provided that a 
person shall be disqualified for being 
elected to, and for being a member of, a 
Council while he has, directly or ın- 
directly by himself or his partners, any 
share or interest in any contract or 
employment with, by, or on behalf of the 
Council, and furtber, that a person shall 
not be so disqualified, or be deemed to 
have any share or interest in such a 
contract or employment by reason only of 
. his having any share or tnterest in any 
company incorporated under the Come 
panies Acts. In the King’s Bench 
Division, Mr. Justice Bailhache held that 
as a shareholder the defendant would 
have been exempt from disqualification, 
but he was something more than a share- 
holder: he was also the managing 
director. The exemption was strictly 
limited to the removal of disqualification 
“ by reason only of being a shareholder.” 
If a person in the company is more than a 
shareholder he is not exempt from dis- 
qualification. This decision was reversed 
on appeal, but L.J. Atkin, in dissenting, 
called attention to the fact that, under the 
Articles of Association of one of the 


companies, in addition to their fixed 
remuneration, the directors were en- 
titled, if they thought fit, to participate 
in any profits remaining after payment of 
the preference dividend, adding that, as 
managing director, it was the duty of the 
defendant to obtain the contracts with the 
córporation on the most favourable terms 
for the company. If he succeeded in 
making such contracts profitable for the 
company, he bad a business expectation of 
receiving additional remuneration pro- 
portionate to the profits derived from 
such contracts; he had therefore an 
interest in such contracts, and was 
accordingly disqualified under the section. 
Clearly an alderman or councillor, who 1s 
also a managing director and shareholder 
of a company contracting with a cor- 
poration, is in a position where duty and 
interest may conflict The result of the 
appeal to the House of Lords will settle 
this important point, which is of vital 
importance to many members of county 
councils and county and municipal 
boroughs. 


Directors’ Powers of Sale 


The question whether the directors of a 
company have the power to sell the 
company’s assets without first obtaining 
the shareholders’ consent is being con- 
tinually raised, and is an important one 
for shareholders. As recently as Sep- 
tember last, shareholders of the Eileen 
Alannah Mine requisitioned a general 
meeting of shareholders in order, among 
other things, to alter the company’s 
Articles of Association so as to deprive the 
board of thefr power to sell the property 
without consultmg the shareholders. 
Earlier in the year, one of the directors of 
Ewart and Collis, Ltd., complained that 
the board had passed a resolution to sell 
the assets without consultation with 
and without the knowledge of the 
shareholders. 

It has been decided by the Court that, 
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if the company in the Memorandum has a 
power to sell, and if the Articles authorise 
the directors to exercise all the powers of 
the company not specially required to be 
exercised at a general meeting, directors 
can sell the property without consulting 
the shareholders. The question was 
decided in favour of the shareholders in 
the famous case of Brsgood v. Henderson’ s 
Transvaal Estates, Lid. (1908), but the 
case has its limitations, and mvolves the 
consequence that a company cannot sell 
its undertaking for shares where no 
winding-up is contemplated. It does not 
mean that a company cannot sell its 
undertaking for cash under an appropriate 
power in the memorandum, and then 
proceed to wind up. Both these courses 
are still legal, and it follows that in both 
these cases directors, invested with the 
powers of the company, could legally 
effect the sale on their own responsibility. 


Directors’ Remuneration 


Directors are not entitled as of right 
to any remuneration, whether upon a 
quantum meruit or otherwise. (Geo. 
Newman & Co. (1895.)) 

“ A director 1s not a servant; he is a 
person doing business for the company, 
but not upon ordinary terms. It is not 
implied from the mere fact that he is 
& director that he is to be paid for it." 
L.J. Bowen, in Hutton v. West Cork 
Railway (1883.) 

The important point as to whether 
the Appointment Act, 1870, 1s applicable 
to directors remuneration as being a 
" salary " 1s still undecided. The views 
of textbook authorities af famous as 
Buckley and Palmer differ on this point. 
In Mortarty v. Regents Garage and 
Engineering Co., Lid. (1921), the plaintiff, 
by a preliminary agreement entered into 
with a trustee for the defendant company, 
about to be formed, was to act as one of 
the directors of the company, and his 


fees for so acting were to be {150 per* 


annum. The company, when formed, 
adopted the agreement, and the plaintiff 
was appointed a director. He ceased to 
be a director after 150 days’ service, and 
tried to recover a proportionate part of 
£150. The County Court held that the 
Appointment Act did not apply, and that 
where the remuneration of a director is 
stated to be e.g. £100 per annum (and not 
at the rate of £100 per annum) he is not 
entitled to an apportioned part of such 
remuneration for serving part of a year. 
On appeal to the Divisional Court this 
decision was reversed, and on the case 
being taken to the Court of Appeal, the 
decision of the Divisional Court was 
reversed and that of the County Court 
upheld. 

It 1s undesirable in principle that a 
director should hold any office of profit 
under a company other than that of 
managing director, or of executive or 
departmental director by virtue of that 
office. A director is, as we have seen, in 
effect a trustee manager, and such a 
position 1s therefore incompatible with 
that of a remunerated servant or expert 
adviser of the company. In the report of 
the Departmental Committee on Industrial _ 
Assurance issued in April, 1920, 1t is 
mentioned that a certain company had 
eight directors who had been dividing 
between themselves directors’ fees (voted ` 
by the shareholders), directors’ salaries 
(voted by themselves), and salaries as 
officials (authorised by themselves as 
directors), amounting to nearly £70,000 a 
year. This would appear to be abuse of a 
very practical kind of the principle that a 
director should hold no office of profit 
under a company, except those above 
mentioned. 


Fiduciary Powers of Directors 


Directors are fiduciary “donees of 
their powers," and as such, “ are bound 
to exercise them so as not to give 
themselves an advantage over other 
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shareholders. They must act for the 
benefit of the company in all exercises 
of their duties, such as allotting shares, 
making calls, forfeiting shares, or ap- 
proving transfers. In Piercy v. S. Mills 
& Co., Lid. (1919), the directors, in order 
to defeat opposition and control the 
company, allotted further shares. In an 
action by the plaintiff claiming a declara- 
tion that these allotments (which were 
admittedly made for the sole purpose of 
defeating the plaintiffs aims) were void, 
and ought to be cancelled, the Court 
held that the action of the directors in 
.making the allotments was in breach of 
their fiduciary powers, which they had 
exercised solely for the purpose of over- 
riding the wishes of the majority. Such 
a proceeding, which had previously been 
condemned in Punt v. Symons (1903), is 
obviously inequitable, and the decision is 
a salutary reminder that the board of a 
company, however full their powers, are 
not entitled to assume the róle of auto- 
crats in order to benefit themselves, or to 
pursue their own ends, contrary to the 
wishes of the majority of the shareholders. 


Are Directors Legally Unnecessary ? 


There is no statutory obligation ren- 
dering it necessary for a limited company 
to have directors. The question waf 
discussed in Buluwayo Market and 


Offices Company, Ltd. (1907), where the 
company had passed a special resolution 
to add the following new article, namely : 
“Until otherwise determined by the 
company in general meeting there shall 
be no directors of the company, but the 
control of the company and the manage- 
ment of its business in Buluwayo and 
London shall be vested in a manager or 
managers, and such manager or managers 
may exercise all such powers of the 
company and do on behalf of the company 
all such acts as may be exercised and done 
by the company, and as are not by 
statute or by these articles required to be 
exercised or done by the company in 
general meeting. The first managers of 
the company shall be the Rhodesia 
Exploration and Development Company, 
Ltd., who shall (until directors have been 
appointed) hold office so long as they 
shall be able and willing to act.” 

This new article was upheld as valid by 
Warrington, J., who observed that he 
could find nothing in the Companies Acts 
which renders it ultra vires the company 
to have ariother company as sole manager 
or to have no directors at all. Section 
60 (2) of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1908, contemplates the case of a 
company which has no directors and no 
secretary. The method of joint stock 
management by a sole agent 1s obviously 
only applicable to special cases. 


Beginnings of Double Entry Book-keeping 


IN publishing, for the first time in England, : 


Pacioli on  Double-eniry Book-keeping, the 
Institute of Book-keepers has rendered a 
signal service to the accountancy profession. 
Pra Lucas Pacioli's famous treatise, of which 
an original translation. has been done by 


. e 
e 


Pietro Crivelli, a Fellow of the Corporation 
of Accountants, is the earliest known 
printed work on book-keeping by double 
entry, and was first published in 1494. The 
euse of double entry by Genoese merchants 
has, however, been traced as far back as 1340. 


Correspondence 


. British Commercial Ventures in France 


To THE EDITOR, " BUSINESS ORGANISATION 
AND MANAGEMENT.” 


SIR,—À week or so ago, ın the newsroom 
of a library I often visit, I chanced to open 
your Journal, not expecting that there would 
be in ıt anything specially pertinent to my 
own affairs, but what was my surprise to 
find three “ Editorial Notes " which amused 
and interested me very much. 

(i) The projected business venture of 
Messrs Huntley & Palmer, and Messrs. 
Crosse & Blackwell m France 

(2) Difficulty —of Trading in France. 

(3) Safeguarding Home Industries. 

I am not a business person, but I know 
something of the French, and it 1s very prob- 
able that the (1) above named firms will not 
make a profit out of them 

(2) The French do not beheve in letting 
the English or other foreign folk run a com- 
pany entirely on their own They have no 
use for foreigners in France When it is a 
question of getting a living 1n their country— 
and if the Board do not all attach the same 
meaning to words and expressions, there is, 
of course, misunderstanding. i 

The key-note of French government 1s 
supervision, espionage They believe in 
supporting home industries, and that may 
be quite right 1f other countries follow their 
example and safeguard their indus:rtes. It 
1s up to England to see to this 

France expects English people who go to 
France to possess “des rentes"— private 
means. 1 

I am by profession a teacher, duly qualified 
and registered. I have, by serious study 
and residence in France, at my own expense, 
fitted myself to teach French to English 
pupils. But England prefer$ the native; 
very often a man or woman who does not 
know French thoroughly, and who has no 
adequate knowledge of English, and does not 
understand English boys and girls and their 
difficulties That is largely why the teaching 
of French in England is not a success. 

In France where the safeguarding of the 
interests of French people is understood, the, 
teachers of English in the Lycées and 


Universities are French men or women No 
English person can get a paid post in a State 
School or University. And the free schools 
are under ecclesiastical management All 
teachers under the state are French by birth 
or French by naturalisation, and must hold a 
degree of a French university. 

How differently we do things in England, 
and what a happy hunting ground ıt 1s for 
the foreigner ! 

Some Englshwomen, it 1s true, go to 
France and “ give lessons" in English to 
French people, but unless the poor things 
have private means or are subsidised by their 
home people, they are in a very evil case. 

One lady after being m France for twenty 
years, ekeing out the sums sent by her 
father, was driven to commit suicide when 
the home supphes came to an end through 
the death of her father. Asa Frenchwoman 
remarked to me “ Eile w avart aucun soutien." 
And in France, even if one works fifty-seven 
hours a week, as this poor person tned to do, 
it appears that some “ soutien ” is necessary 
—the pay 1s so small 

I hope the firms about to do business 1n 
France wil not be dnven to any such ex- 
tremity ; but as they have done good trade. 
1n England, they will perhaps not find theni- 
selves "sans aucun soutien"; they will be 
able for a time to meet a deficit 


e 50 long as the best language teaching 


posts in England are given to foreigners, 
English teachers wil qualify in other 
subjects where the competition of the for- 
eigners 1s not likely to be so great. But if 
England studied the interests of English 
people, there would be a sufficient number of 
Englishmen and women qualified to teach 
French to English boys and girls, and then 
with teachers who understand English pupils, 
and who have mastered both Enghsh and 
French, we should hear no more of failures to 
pass examinations in French 


Yours faithfully, 


I. GILLIE. 


35 PoRCHESTER SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.2 
19th January, 1925 
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World Markets for British Trade 


British Malaya 


By Pur C. CoorE 
Author of “ Peeps al the Malay States.” 
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T rapid anil recent development of 
Malaya may be ascribed to the enter- 
prise of the Briton and the industry of the 
Briton.and Chinese. It may also be 
ascribed in no small measure to the fact 
^ that rubber bas taken kindly to the 
Ucountry, and that it thrives there better 
even than in its native habitat in South 
~ America. 
~~ Less than fifty years ago—it was in 
November, 1875, 
murdered the first British Resident of 
Perak, Mr. J. W. W. Birch, whose son, 
— Sir Ernest Birch, subsequently held the 
- post at which his father died. This out- 
rage shows the state of mind in which the 
Malays were fifty years ago, when Resi- 
"dents and Assistant Residents were first 
ppointed to help the Malay Sultans 
administer their States. Every effort was 
made by the. ruling classes of the natives 
to put difficulties in the way of the new- 
‘comers. But, in spite of this opposition, 
the orang puteh (literally “ white man," 
but in its Malay sense applied only to the 
riton) won through and. wonderful 
advances were made in the country. 
Towns sprang up where previously there 
had been dirty Malay kampongs, and roads 
replaced the wild and dangerous jungle 
tracks, 































Chinese Influence 


Long before the British took any active 
part in the development of the remote 


¿parts of the peninsula, as. opposed to * Of the population of the F.M.S., 8 ,890 « are 
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; British Malaya is enjoying a new wave of prosperity as a result of the revival of the Tin industry and. 
- the success of the Stevenson scheme of restricting rubber supplies. 
for British goods, offering splendid opportunities to the wide awake exporter. . 
requirements of the inhabitants are indicated in this graphic account of the Malayan market. 
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It is again a very attractive outlet — 
Some of the special 


Singapore, Penang, and “Malacca ih 
form the Straits Settlements and were in 
a comparatively advanced state of civili- 
sation, the Chinese had invaded the coun- 
try, attracted by the rich tin-bearing soil. 
They did not, however, occupy the land | 
peacefully, for there were continual faction - 
fights between the various kongsis in pro- 
gress. The Chinese, however, will put- 
their hand to any business in which there — 


is money to be made, and when rubber . 


was introduced they soon took it up. _ 
Thus, there are now Chinese working dm 
dustriously in every walk of life, from tl 
financial magnate who is worth millions 
dollars (the Straits dollar is worth. 2s. 

to the lowest coolie who labours for a 
cents a day. The majority of the shop v 
are in the hands of the Chinese, and tl 
trader in this country who does busine PO 
with Malaya will do well to remember this. 








Population 


The Federated Malay States, which ine 
clude Perák, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, : 
and Pahang, covering in all 27,648 square. 
miles, have the largest population of 
three groupsento which Malaya is divided 
—the Straits Settlements, Federated 
Malay States, and the Unfederated Malay 
States. The actual population in 1921 of 
the F.M.S. was 1,324,890 out of à total M 
3,358,054 for the whole of Malay 
cluding Labuan, Christmas Island 
Keeling Island, and Brunei in Bort 
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Europeans and Eurasians, 510,821 are 
Malays of various descriptions, for the 
Malays are a widely-scattered race ex- 
tending as far west as Madagascar, 495,548 
are Chinese, and 305,219 are Indians from 
British India. These latter are mainly 
employed on rubber and other estates as 
coolies, though some are engaged in trade. 

In the Straits Settlements the Chinese 
outnumber any other race, while in the 


the boom years of 1919 and 1920. In 
1919, the imports aggregated {13,866,413 
against exports of /32,565,762 ; in 1920, 
the imports were £19,894,248 and the ex- 
ports £33,683,498; the figures for 1921 
were, imports {12,006,736 and the 
exports, £15,744,814. In 1922, the im- 
ports were 49,195,941 and the exports 
£16,383, 474, and in 1923, £10,393,628 and 
22,995,111 respectively. — Thus the 





HYDRAULIC MONITORS AT WORK IN, TIN MINE 


whole of Malaya, including the Unfeder- 
ated States, they run the Malays a close 
second. There are aboriginal natives, 
Sakeis and Negritos, who live in the moun- 
tains, but they do not often descend to the 
plains, and, as a commercial race, are a 
negligible quantity. : 
Trade Figures 

Malaya has, and. has had ever since 
1880, a favourable trade balance, though 
the volume of imports and exports has 
diminished during the past three years. 
No figures are available for 1924, but it is 
assumed that, though they wili show an 
improvement on 1923, they will not equal 


favourable trade balance in 1922 was 
£7,150,050, and in 1923, /12,601,483. 

The past three years have been un- 
satisfactory from the trader's point of 
view owing to the continued depression in 
the rubber market, and until the latter 
part of 1923 in the tin market. During 
the past year the tin market has shown a 
very gratifying revival, and the stocks 
which had accumulated under the agree- 
ment made with the Netherlands Indian 
Government at  Bandoeng had been 
liquidated at the end of 1924. Rubber, 
on the other hand, fetched a disappoint- 
ingly low price until the later months of 
1924, but the effects of the restriction of 
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exports have been better realised of late, 
and the commodity is now higher. 


Malaya’s Exports 


Tin and rubber form the two main ex- 
portable products of the Malay States, and 
both of these commodities have been 
severely affected by the universal trade 
depression which has existed since the 
latter months of 1920. As regards tin, 


diminishing, but numerically, the Chinese 
who work on the mines are very great. 
Although there has been an immense 
quantity of tin obtained in the existing 
mines, there is still a huge amount to be 
won, and it is said that at Taiping there is 
not a foot of the town which is not built on 
tin-bearing soil. In 1922 the exports of 
tin from the Federated Malay States were 


35,286 tons, valued at over 45,750,000. 





t ddl e 


the governments of the F.M.S. and 


Netherlands India came to an agreement 
to buy tin from the Mines at a fixed price 


for a certain period, undertaking not to re- 
sell until the metal had reached that price 
on the open market. Thus the tin-miners 
were saved from the worst effects of the 
depression. Tin mining is carried on in 
many districts of the western part of the 
peninsula, and the Kinta and Taiping 
districts of Perák are the most productive 
territories. The manual labour is per- 
formed mainly by Chinese coolies, and not 
a few of the tin mines are controlled by 
Chinese capital. With the introduction 
of more efficient mechanical devices and 
plant, the number of coolies employed is 
XI 28-6 


RUBBER Estate COOLIES WITH LATEX-COLLECTING CART 


- 


This represents 30 per cent of the world's 
production of tin. Exports in 1923 were 
valued at /13,962,903. 


Rubber 
Unlike tin, there was no opportunity of 
lending a helping hand to the rubber in- 
dustry when the bad days came. The 
rubber planter was left to fend for himself, 
and there was an arrangement arrived at 
privately among planters, through the 
various planters' associations, that there 
should be a voluntary restriction of out- 
put. This was only agreed to by the Euro- 
pean estates, and few of the small native 
and Chinese planters took any notice of it. 
e There are a very large number of small 
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DRYING AND PACKING RUB 
native estates, whose owners live a more 
or less hand-to-mouth existence from the 
proceeds of their rubber trees. When the 
slump came they were naturally hard hit, 
and rather than restrict their out-turn, 
they increased it in order to make more 
money when rubber was at a low price. 
In the autumn of 
1922, the Stevenson 
scheme for the re- 
striction of the ex- 
port of rubber was 


brought into force 
and for a time the 
price of the com- 


modity improved. 
Whereas it had been 
in the 
hood of 7d. per 1b., 
it went up to Is. 6d. 
per lb. though it 
has since fluctuated 
considerably. At 
the end of December 
last the price was 
IS. 7d. per Ib. Statis- 
tics go to show that 


neighbour- 


the output of rubber A 
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last year increased 
rather than decreas- 
ed, and this in spite 
of restrictions of ex- 
ports in Malaya, 


Ceylon and India. 
The Dutch in the 
Netherlands East 


Indies resolutely re- 
fused to come into 
line as regards the 
curtailment of the 
exports of rubber, 
though the majority 
of British companies 
operating in Dutch 
territory in the East 
have voluntarily re- 
their ex- 

ports. But the 
Dutch and the native growers in Dutch 
territory have caused the output to in- 
crease, and especially the native planters. 
In 1922 exports of rubber 
were 247,590 tons, in 1923 the amount 
was 252,146 tons, and in 1924 259,734 


tons. 


the gross 
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Other Cultures 


At the time when rubber was first in- 
troduced into Malaya, and proved to be 
such a success, many other crops were 
sacrificed to make room for the new one 
which. was to make the fortunes of every- 
body immediately. Many people, it is 
true, did make fortunes, but for various 
reasons rubber did not continue to realise 
the fantastic prices on the market, and 
there have been times lately when it has 
not paid the cost of production. Coffee, 
sugar, tapioca, sago, gambier, and indigo 
have all done well in the past, and there is 
little reason why they should not do well 
again. In this respect, the Dutch have 
not been tempted to forsake their old 
cultures in favour of rubber, with the 
result that they are the world’s biggest 
producer of quinine, and one of the largest 
suppliers of sugar. The cane was culti- 
vated in Malaya as early as 1805, but at 
the moment it is only grown in some places 
for the supply of local requirements. 


Coconuts and Copra ` 


There is a certain steady reliance to be 
placed in the coconut palm, which will 
grow with success practically anywhere in 
SS e Apart from the copra which 
is produced from the nut, a number of 
other articles. can be obtained from this 
universal providér,. which is sometimes 
known as the “ consols of the tropics.” 

' To the natives, the coconut palm is a 
provider of food, drink, and many articles. 
of furmture, etc. To the European wbo 
has money invested in coconuts, copra 1s 
the principal product of the palm, and 
during the past years of commercial 
depression, the coconut, in common with 
other tropical agriculture, has shown 
signs of weakness. It is generally realised 
however, that coconuts are a safe invest- 
ment, and in due course the Malayan 
coconut planter will again come into his 
own. The palm will thrive practically 
anywhere in the peninsula, and land may 


be obtained on advantageous terms in 
the federated and unfederated states. 
Recently great improvements have been 
made in the machinery used in connection 
with copra-making and there are good 
opportunities for the enterprising to ex- 
tend this industry in the Malay Peninsula. 
At the end of 1922 there were approxim- 
at-ly 193,256 acres under coconuts ın the 
Federated Malay States, the majority 
being in Perák and Selangor. About half 
the total area is held by natives, and 
estates amount to only 110,000 acres. 


The Oil-Palm 


Efforts have been made, and success- 
fully, to introduce the West African oil- 
palm into Malaya, and experiments made 
in Selangor and elsewhere have proved 
the feasibility of cultivating this valuable 
palm in the peninsula. Should the plant- 
ing of the oil-palm be carried out on a 
really large scale, there is no doubt that 
there will arise many good opportunities 
for British manufacturers of decorticators 
and other machinery to supply their plant 
for use ın this territory. 


Fibres 


The question of growing fibres in the 
Malay States has recently received a good 
amount of attention. Arghan fibre has, 
been tried persistently, but up to the 
present without any marked degree of 
success. Sisal hemp and other fibres are 
also being grown, while experiments in the 
growing of Roselle fibre have also been 
made, but up to the present no way has 
been found to make the enterprise a 
commercial success. 


China Clay . 


About five years ago, china-clay works 
were opened at Gopeng, a mining town 
near Ípoh, in the Kinta District of Perák. 
The results of this enterprise have more 
than justified the initiation of the scheme, 

*and the clay produced is finding a good 
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sale in India, locally, and elsewhere. It 
is found particularly suitable for making 
latex-cups for rubber estates, and for a 
number of other local requirements. 
Kaolin, or china-clay, has also been found 
in the southern unfederated state of 
Johore, and it is probable that these works 
will shortly be in active operation. 


Malaya's Imports and Revenue 


From the point of view of the British 
exporter, Malaya offers splendid oppor- 
tunities. The majority of the trading 
community is composed of Chinese who, 
on the whole, may be taken to be honest 
and reliable, there are also a number of 
European stores, while there are Indian 
shops which mainly retail clothes and 
objects d'ari. The ports of the Malay 
States and Straits Settlements are free 
ports, and mmport duties are levied only 
on luxuries such as wines, spirits, and 
tobacco, and petroleum. The country 
relies for its revenue almost entirely on 
government monopolies. Thus Malaya is 
one of the few blessed countries where 
there is no income tax to be paid, and, 
although it was considered necessary to 
impose tliis tax as a war-time measure in 
the colony, it has now been abrogated, and 
in the federated states it was never im- 
posed. The import duties are light when 
compared with this country, and it is 
possible to buy tobacco, cigarettes, spirits 
or wine at a far cheaper price than in 
England. 


Singapore's Position 


Few eastern ports are better placed 
from a commercial standpoigt than Singa- 
pore, which is situated on an 1sland bear- 
ing that name, at the southern end of the 
peninsula. It is now joined with the 
mainland by means of a causeway, so 
that to all intents and purposes it is part 
of the peninsula. Singapore is an im- 
mense distributing centre, and, apart 


is reshipped for transmission to the Dutch 
East Indies and elsewhere. Most of the 
exports from Malaya pass through the 
port, and Singapore is the principal eastern 
rubber market, whose prices are daily 
quoted in London. As a coaling station 
Singapore is of immense importance, 
while as a distributing centre for oil and 
petroleum it has no equal in eastern 
waters. The decision to proceed with the >` 
naval base at Singapore will further en- 
hance its importance, while there should 
be good openings there for manufacturers 
of machinery. 


Foodstuffs Imports 


Of Malaya's imports foodstuffs form by 
far the biggest share, and these include 
provisions of all kinds tor European con- 
sumption. Meat is imported ın consider- 
able quantities from Australia, and the 
same may be said of butter, but tinned 
meats are also sent from the United King- 
dom. The cold-storage arrangements in 
the Straits are excellent and every town 
has its own appliances. Large quantities 
of whisky and other spirits are imported - 
from the United Kingdom, and practically 
every known brand (and not a few un- 
known in this country) may be bought-at- 
the European and Chinese general stores. 
Beer from Great Britain, Germany and 
dapan is found in all-the stores. It is 
essential that allméats, etc., should be well 
packed and hermetically sealed, in order ° 
to withstand the damp; hot climate. 


Piece-goods: Openings for British 
Manufacturers 

Every Malay wears a sarong and baju. 
The former is a tubular garment worn 
round the lower part of the body ; with- 
out the savong no Malay considers himself 
decently attired. He may wear loose 
trousers under the sarong, but trousers 
without this typically Malay garment are 
not permissible The baju is a loose coat, 


from the articles which are landed, muche and both these articles of clothing are 
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brilliantly coloured with designs. Ordin- 
arily they are made of cotton, but for 
festal occasions silk sarongs and bajus are 
worn. As there are over a million Malays 
in the}Peninsula and every Malay has 
several sarongs and bajus there is an 
immense market for them. They wear 
out quickly, and in consequence present 
good openings for British manufacturers 
of piece-goods. Europeans, too, wear the 
sarong in lieu of pyjama trousers and in 
the privacy of their own bungalows. Im- 
ports of cotton sarongs and other piece- 
goods of a similar nature amounted to 
the value of £1,610,933 in 1923. Silk 
piece-goods imported in 1923 amounted 
to £306,561. 


Machinery and Transport 


Imports of machinery into Malaya 
in 1922 amounted to £1,155,582, of which 
the gratifyingly large proportion of 
£848,288 came from the United Kingdom, 
Australia being next with £149,993. 
Machinery is employed for a variety of 
purposes in Malaya, the estates and tin- 
mines utilising -a large quantity. The 
State railways also use a large amount of 


See machinery, and it may be well to mention 


- hère that the transport arrangements in 
Malaya are excellent. There is a main 
trunk line running up the peninsula from 
Singapore, and it is possible to reach 
Bangkok in Siam from Kuala Lumpur, the 
federal capital, without changing trains. 


Motor Cars and Cycles 


The main roads throughout Malaya are 
well-made and surprisingly good on the 
whole, thanks to a well-organised Public 
Works Department. They are constantly 
under repair and there are openings for 
road-making materials and machinery. 
For motoring the highways are splendid, 
and as there is plenty of interest to be 
seen, and as the motor car in a hot country 
is almost indispensable, the market for 
carsis good. There are quite a number of * 


'a machine. 


British made cars ın use, and the market 
for them is said to be improving. Im- 
ports of cars and cycles in 1922 were 
valued at $2,342,004, and of this amount 
those from the United Kingdom were 
valued at $933,895, as against America's 
$849,507. For cycles there is a good 
demand among the natives and Chinese, 
nearly all of the latter being possessors of 
For this market it is very 
desirable that the cycles should be cheap 
Cycle and motor tyres find a good sale 
throughout the peninsula. 


Water Power Developments 


The rivers of British Malaya provide 
splendid opportunities for the develop- 
ment of water power. During the last 
year prospecting has been carried out on 
the Perák River, with a view to discover- 
ing what means can be employed for 
harnessing the latent electrical energy 
contained in that river. A big scheme 
has been evolved, and should this be 
adopted, as 1t probably will be, there are 
a number of other suitable rivers which 
can be utilised for a similar purpose. 
Messrs. Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth 
and Co. have been engaged on the 
prospecting work on the Perak River. 


Malaya’s Future 


As will have been seen from the fore- 
going, the Malay Peninsula 1s a country 
which is teeming with good outlets for the 
British manufacturer and exporter. The 
facts that the Singapore causeway was 
opened during years when the financial 
situation was depressed, and that there 1s 
the intentidn. of developing the hydro- 
electric resources of the country, show 
how well it is realised that the country 
possesses opportunities of which full 
use must be made. If much bas been 
done for Malaya by the British during the 
past fifty years, there is still more to be 
done if the great resources of the country 
are to be fully realised. 


How To 


Keep Fit 


Five Minutes a Day for Health’s Sake 


By Liport. J. P. MULLER 


Principal of the Muller Institute of Physical Culture, and Author of “My System,” 
“The Day Five Minutes,” etc. 


NOTHER trunk-flinging movement 

constitutes my eighth exercise, but 
whereas we had a backward and forward 
motion in Exercise 7, here the action is 
sideways. 

In fact, the exercise is the same as 
Exercise 3 of the slow movements, with 
the exceptions that the respirations do 
not govern the movements, no pause is 
made half-way through to “change 
sides " with the breathing, the neck not 
bent, and the arms pushed downwards. 


A Trunk-flinging Exercise 


Yet, so that no mistake can be made, 
and any harm rather than good be the 
result, I will briefly describe Exercise 8. 

Place the heels together, with arms 
hanging at the sides, and the fists clenched. 
You may, of course, commence to bend 
which side you like, but because, for some 
unfathomable reason, these things are 
usually done “by the left," so will I 
describe it here. 





Bend the body over in that direction, 
at the same time stretching the left arm 
downwards, and drawing the right arm 
up the right side so that the elbow is 
pointing upwards, and the hand is just 
under the armpit. 

Then swing the trunk mght over and 
reverse the arm process. Do this 
vigorously when you have “got the 
hang " of it, though, like all these quick 
exercises of the body, care should be 
taken not to be over-enthusiastic, and 
strain oneself at first 

When you have properly got going, 
keep the inverted pendulum movement 
steady, and the arms should perform a 
kind of powerful pumping movement. 
Do not move the head independently of 
the body, or dizziness will result, but 
keep it in line. 

In fact, it is a general rule in all my | 

quick body movements that the neck 9 
should be kept rigid, with the head ina ' 
natural position. 
e It will be remembered that this differs 
from the slow exercises, where the head 1s 
allowed to move in order to accentuate 
the body movements, and where I have 
taken the opportunity of thus introducing 
a simultaneous neck exercise. 


To Brush the Cobwebs Away 


I am of opinion that it is always better 
to combine two or more movements 
where possible, as a much better general 
effect is obtained. Thus, every one of 
my “keeping fit" exercises ıs also a 
breathing exercise. However, to return to 
the system. Exercise No. 9 will certainly 

* help to brush the cobwebs away. 
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Take up a firm stand with the feet 
much apart and parallel, and place the 
hands on the hips. The head, in this 
instance, requires to be kept stationary, 
and looking straight toward the. front, 
and it will help you to keep it in this 


position if you -stand in front. of a 


looking-glass and face yourself. 

This plan has the added merit that it 
wil also enable the beginner to see 
whether he is doing the movements 
correctly, as they are outlined below. 


Trunk Twisting from the Hips 


Then, when you are in that position, 
twist the trunk from the hips, so that 
one shoulder is pointing straight to the 
front. 

Now swing back, and pomt the other 
shoulder forward, making a sweeping 
movement of 1t. Keep this swinging up 
for the full four respirations, and you 
will begin to feel that the exercise 1s domg 
you good. You will know, if you do it in 
the morning, that the stuffiness which you 
felt on rising is disappearing,-and, when 
you have finished and taken your 
“ breather,” you will want, in common 
" push a "bus over." The 
“ cobwebs " will all be gone 

That is the way I always feel after I 
have had my daily dose of muscle exer- 
cise, and if I didn’t feel like that I showl& 
alter my system at once. 


Try it Sitting Down 


Exercise No. 9, by the way, may be 
done sitting down. Some people find a 
difficulty in keeping a firm grip on the 
floor when standing, but this can be 
avoided by sitting on a chair or stool 
without a back, and twining the feet 
round the front legs to give “ purchase." 
Then simply carry on along the lmes I 
have already given. 

I think the standing position gives 
greater freedom, but sitting down cer- 
tainly helps to keep tbe pupil's hips as 


square to the front as the exercise will 
allow. 


Put ** Pep’? in it 

The last exercise in my daily five- 
minute system is a bent leg exercise, and 
should be done with what our American 
friends would call “ plenty of pep ”' ! 

The position to be assumed 1s a standing 
one, with heels together and arms hanging 
at the sides. As you commence to inhale, 
bend the left leg and raise the knee high 
up. Lower the leg, and raise the nght 
knee, and carry on for the usual four 
respirations. 

Make this exercise a real high skipper— 
try to hit your shoulders with your knees. 
You probably won't be able to do it, but it 
will help you to get the movement 
correctly, so long as you keep the body 
upright and do not let 1t lean forward. 

Then, when you have had your two 
final respirations, you will have com- 
pleted the last of my ten exercises But, 
as I explained when I got to Exercise 5, 
unless you "skip" the movements, or 
unless you have very smartly memorised 
the exercises, you will not be able to 
run through them in five minutes at 
first 
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The only way to get them into this brief 
space of time is to learn them so well that 
there is no time wasted between each. 
Thus, as you finish exhaling on one 
exercise, you can commence a fresh one 
with the next inhalation without stopping 
to look at these instructions. When you 
have practised a little, you will find that 
you are able to fit it in all right. 

Many people ask me: “ But why cram 
it all into five minutes ? " and I dare say 
that same question has occurred to many 
of my readers also. 


When People “Jib” 


But there is an excellent answer, in that 
nobody can say they have not the time to 
spend on keeping fit. Most people dislike 
taking medicine, yet it only takes a 
moment to swallow. Supposing it took 
them ten minutes, I wonder how many 
would continue to take it, even though 
they knew it was good for them ? Not 
many, I think! - 

Then, by the same rule, 1f my system 
took half an hour to perform, it would 
only be natural for some people to “jib ” 
at it, especially those lax persons whom 
the exercises would benefit most. As it 
is—who will say that five minutes 1s too 
much ? 


Get the Glow of Health 


I feel very strongly upon this point, be- 
cause it seems such a small price to pay for 
the enjoyment of good health, and yet we 
have gone on, year after year, sitting 
down helplessly under all kinds of minor 
ailments when the remedy was actually 
in our own hands, and th® outlay on 
apparatus precisely nothing ! 

Especiallp dunng the winter months 
will these Daily Five Minute Exercises 
help to keep the circulation of the blood 
in good working order, and you will 
find that if you feel at all cold during 
the day, a few of these quick exercises 


will soon restore the warm glow of health. * 


They should not be practised, however, 
soon after a meal ! 


The Fresh Air Cult 


But talking of the winter brings me to 
the subject of Fresh Air. 

Generally speaking, 
there can be no idea how 
the fresh air cult has been 
practised on the Continent, 
and I should add that 
these air baths are taken 
m the sunlight 

Thus, at Leysin, in 
Switzerland, we have the 
spectacle of a most won- 
derful open-air school, in 
which the chidren sit at 
their desks on the moun- 
tain-side, summer and 
winter alike, and let the 
air play on their bodies 
while they do their lessons. 

In the winter, of course, they are 
surrounded by snow, but all they wear are 
loincloths and boots ! 

There are hundreds of people in this 
country who would regard such a thing as 





Fic. ro. 


“ faddism "—and suicidal faddism at that... 


But what do they say to the fact that 
practically all the children at this Open- 
air school were apparently hopeless 
iftvalids or cripples when they went to the 
school, and that now they are healthy, 
care-free, and indulging im all kinds of 
games and sport ? 

We have tried sun and air cures over 
here, of course, but in what a half- 
hearted fashion! Our children are given 
the novelty of doing their lessons in the 
open fully clothed, and the beneficial 
effects of a proper air bath are never felt ! 
This, I firmly believe, is simply because 
we do not realise what we are missing by 
wrapping ourselves up as we have always 
been taught to do; but still itis a step in 
the right direction, and we must be 
thankful for that. 


given the 


Accountancy and Secretarial Notes 


By HENRY E. COLESWORTHY, A.B.A.A. 


. Gold Medallist of the Society of Incorporaled Accountants and Auditors 
Joint Author of “Practical Directorship "' 


** Introduced ’’ Stocks 


AX important step in the matter of 
prospectusless issues was taken by 
the dealers in the Consol Market last 
month. The point is of considerable 
interest to the accountancy and secre- 
tarial world, particularly as it arises 
simultaneously with the appointment of 
the Board of Trade Committee to con- 
sider amendments to the Companies Acts. 
The dealers have resolved unanimously 
that they will not deal in stocks which 
have not previously been offered for 
public subscription. This will prevent the 
“ introduction” of corporation stocks 
taken fiim by issuing houses and then 
advertised “ for information only." We 
referred to the recent rush of semi- 
prospectuses in these columns a month 
ortwoago. The objection to the practice 
is that the members of the public—who 
will become the ultimate holders—are not 
information to which they 
woul entitled in a prospectus. The 
present reform does not affect any stocks 
outside the Consol Market, and it is saig 
to be due to considerations other than 
a desire to protect the public. Whatever 
the motives, however, it is a sound move 
and one that might well be applied to 
industrial issues. 


The Correctness of Accounts - 


The case of Burrough’s Adding Machine, 
Ltd. v. Aspinall, which resulted in the 
dismissal of the defendant’s appeal last 
month raised the point of acceptance, of 
accounts. The defendant claimed certain 
commissions which had-not been included 
in accounts of the moneys due to him 


reason of a clause in his agreement, which 
provided that— 


All statements of account sent by the com- 
pany to the salesman shall be deemed to be 
accepted by the salesman as correct unless 
within 30 days after any such account is 
rendered to him he shall give to the company 
written notice that such account 1s not correct. 


This matter, which frequently causes 
trouble in partnership dealings, is a 
difficult one to arrange The usual clause 
in partnership deeds provides that 
accepted accounts shall be final unless 
any manifest error is discovered within 
six months. In the case of salesmen’s 
accounts, however, an efficient commission 
control system is indispensable. In many 
cases a salesman is entitled to commission 
on accounts in his territory even though 
he is unaware of the individual transac- 
tions. The accepting clause in those 
instances should obviously be drafted in 
a manner which is neither calculated to 
do the agent an injustice nor to cause 
him to raise frivolous objections 


Dissensions on a Board 


A correspondent refers to a difficult 
position which has arisen through the 
existence of dissension on the board of 
a company. A petition for winding-up 
has been presented by a creditor as a 
direct result, of this dissension, and the 
circumstances make it imperative that 
the petition shall be opposed. The breach 
is of such a nature, however, that it is 
likely that one party may allege that the 
company ıs not represented authorita- 
tively at the hearing. It would appear 
that if the directors cannot refrain from 


It appeared that he was entitled to the e opposing efforts to safeguard the goodwill 


commission, but his appeal failed by 


then the sooner the winding-up order is 
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made the better. If the turbulent ele- 
ment can be removed later, however, then 
the solicitor should proceed to instruct 
counsel under the authority of even one 
or two directors only, leaving the dissen- 
tient or dissentients to raise their objection 
at the hearing, if they can It will 
probably be found that the solicitor’s 
authority to instruct counsel will be 
assumed, and that no trouble will arise. 
It must be remembered that no one has 
a definite right to be heard except the 
petitioner and the company. This rule 
is generally interpreted strictly when- 
ever obstructionists endeavour to cause 
unnecessary trouble. 


The Qualified Secretary 


The remarks of Sir Herbert Morgan 
at the recent dinner of the Chartered 
Secretaries Students’ Society (London) 
on the secretary’s qualifications summed 
up the present state of affairs concisely. 
“ I think we are coming to the time when 
greater stringency will be exercised, and 
I beheve that it will be necessary in the 
administration of a company to have 
a really qualified secretary I do not 
think that time is far distant. The 
problem to-day is that there is no legal 
qualification needed for the’ position of 
secretary. We have secretaries to-day 
who have no other qualification than a 
certain amount of general intelligence, 
but although they may be quite efficient 
secretaries, they are not qualified in the 
sense in which you are seeking to qualify.” 
Every word of Sir Herbert's can be 
thoroughly endorsed. He lays his finger 
on one of the principal obstacles to the 
improvement of the secretary's status, 
the obstacle that arises from the fact that 
the office is still treated as one which 
may be assumed lightly. The trouble 
exists in the accountancy profession also, 
but it does not exist in such an aggravated 


form. The aspirant to the office of, 


accountant dare not put himself forward 


.& general idea of accounts. 


for appointment unless he has at least 
Anyone, 
apparently, may attempt to blunder 
through the duties of secretary, trusting 
to avoid difficulties by enlisting the 
constant aid of the company’s solicitor. 
No better evidence of the widespread 
nature of this mischievous idea can be 
found than in the flood of advertisements 
offering the post of secretary to the 
applicant who consents to invest a few 
hundred pounds in joint stock concerns. 


Re-incorporation 


The complete re-incorporation of a 
company is sufficiently rare to warrant 
the attention of secretaries interested in 
reorganisation schemes. A petition has 
been presented by the Standard Life 
Assurance Company for reancorporation 
as a mutual society. Its present capital 
is £500,000 in shares of {10 each, £3 ros. 
paid. The reorganisation provides for 
the cancellation of the whole of the capital, 
and for the issue of £850,000 of fully paid 
Perpetual Stock to the present share- 
holders. The destinies of the company 
will then be committed to the policy 


holders absolutely, and the former share-— 


holders wil merely receive 5 per Cent 
interest on the Perpetual Stock. A point 
oj interest lies in the fact that the 5 per 
cent is payable “exclusively out of the 
divisible profits," and that after its 
payment there shall be no obligation to 
make a reserve for any subsequent 
interest; the balance of profit then 
remains the property of the policy holders. 


The Bankruptcy Committee 


The report of the committee appointed 
to enquire into the possibility of amending 
the Bankruptcy Acts appears to have 
met with widespread approval. It had 
been anticipated that the report would 
deal with and make recommendations on 
the abuses arising from the incorporation 
of “ one-man companies " by bankrupts. 
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The committee reported, however, that 
this aspect was found to be outside the 
scope of reference, and that it could only 
be dealt with satisfactorily by a committee 
appointed to advise on the amendment 
of the Companies Acts. Apart from this 
the committee appears to have dealt with 
every one of the numerous abuses to 
which bankrupts subject the course of 
honest trading. The secretary of one 
trade protection society, in his comments 
on the report, makes a recommendation 
with regard to the date of discharge of a 
bankrupt, suggesting that it should be 
withheld until the debtor’s estate has 
been realized. At first sight this sugges- 
tion seems a good one. There are doubt- 
less numerous cases in which the hold 
over the debtor should not be relaxed in 
any way until the trustee is satisfied that 
he is in possession of every asset. The 
objection to the proposal, however, is 
that it would act harshly in the case of 
a debtor whose assets are of a non- 
realizable nature unless nursed for many 
years. In such cases it would be obviously 
unfair to bind a debtor down until all 
his locked-up assets had been converted 


e is by his trustee. - 


Internal Reserves 


The word ''internal" reserve is the 
most recent of the ever-increasing lift 
of adjectives applied to the secret reserve. 
It occurred in the speech of a bank 
chairman who apparently agrees with 
the new practice of acquainting share- 
holders with the fact that secret reserves 
exist. Formerly, secret reserves were in 
fact secret. Of late it has become 
customary to refer to them at share- 
holders’ meetings. The references are, 
of course, guarded and not very definite. 
In the case just mentioned it was disclosed 
that profits on the sale of investments 
were added to the internal reserves, and 
that they “are as much your property 
as the capital or published reserves. Tt 
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is not clear from this statement whether 
the reserves are excluded from the balance 
sheet altogether or whether “ unpub- 
lished ” means included „in the sundry 
creditors. It is not generally known that 
it was once a common custom to create 
secret reserves by excluding assets from 
the balance sheet altogether. This ex- 
clusion was a real suppression, as distinct 
from a policy of excessive depreciation. 
The discussion which arose from the 
introduction of a Times account in the 
accounts of an omnibus company brought 
many matters relating to secret reserves 
prominently before the public, and as a 
result a compromise found favour. This 
compromise consisted of a note on the 
face of the balance sheet to the effect that 
certain assets were held but excluded 
from the accounts. It was not surprising 
that this method quickly fell into abeyance 
and that a long period of complete silence 
succeeded right up to post-war days. The 
public references to “ secret reserves " of 
the past few years have followed one 
another rapidly, the first to set the 
fashion being the chairman of a well- 
known industrial company He spoke 
at length on the matter, introducing the 
picturesque term “cellar reserve," and 
venturing to hint at the considerable size 
of thesuppressed profits. Thereferences did 
notleadtoademandforincreased dividends, 
and this factor doubtless emboldened 
others to risk partial disclosure. 


Successful Co-partnership 


Secretaries who have been called upon 
to report upon the introduction of profit- 
sharing schémes to directors know well 
the difficulty of tabulating the successful 
schemes. The well-known schemes which 
have survived are all successful in every 
sense of the word, but it is quite impossible 
to recommend a scheme solely on the 
ground that it works well in a known 
case. The long list of failures includes 


j many based on one or other of the five 
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famous successful schemes, and this seems 
to indicate that success attends the 
individual firm's effort, and that it does 
not follow the scheme. The remarks of 
the chairman of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company upon the success of his com- 
pany's scheme are of considerable interest. 
He set out three general objections to 
co-partnership, and dealt with them in 
admirable fashion. They are— 

I. That losses are not shared as well as 
profits. : 

2. That the schemes are not suited to 
businesses which are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. 

3. That small businesses find it im- 
possible to arrange for the sharing and 
transfer of capital to the employees. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
scheme is a progressive one, and the com- 
ments of the chairman upon the usual ob- 
jections are therefore well worth attention. 


The Sharing of Losses 


On this point Mr. D. Milne Watson, 
the chairman, says that it is unreasonable 
and, in fact impossible, to expect a wage 
earner to assist in sharing a loss, however 
small On the second point he agrees 
that co-partnership cannot succeed in 
ephemeral companies. He states, how- 
ever, that there are thousands of well- 
established companies which might very 
well institute a co-partnership scheme at 


once. It is at this point that the secre- 
taries of the well-established companies 
hesitate to concur The failures have 
been so numerous that one is tempted 
to believe that the Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s scheme is successful because 
it ıs the company’s own particular 
method. It 1s not certain that it would 
succeed even with other gas companies, 
however much their constitution appears 
to be identical with that of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company. 


The Accountant and Co-partnership 


In the list of objections generally raised 
and set out above there is no mention 
of the factor of the employees’ distrust. 
[t is well known that many schemes have 
failed because the co-partners have not 
had access to accounts, and that this 
secrecy has induced them to believe that 
the share of profits has been arrived at 
in a manner not consistent with the real 
meaning of “ partnership." The solution 
might be found in the disclosure of figures 
to an accountant representing the co- 
partners, but apart from its adoption by 
Messrs. Rowntree & Co., Ltd., it does 


not seem to have met with favour in the 


past. Possibly the accountancy pro- 
fession could devote its attention to this 
aspect of the failure of profit-sharing 
ghemes and formulate a procedure 
acceptable to employers and employees. 





The Business Man’s Need of Statistics 


he great use of statistics, declared Mr. 

Lester Boddington, F S.S% in a lecture 
before the Secretaries’ Association recently, 
was that, if applied correctly, they showed 
the probable trend of events under ordinary 
circumstances. In the case of large con- 
cerns, they helped those responsible to put 
their finger on any weak spot Some of the 
dangers in the use of statistics which he 
pointed out were the change in the pur-, 
chasing power of money, which involved the 


necessity of studying quantity as well as 
value, the danger of taking an average with- 
out considering other relevant factors, and 
the comparison of profits where changes of 
capital had taken place without taking those 
changes into account. “Statistics” had 
been defined as the study of the science 
of probabilities, and as the business man 
was greatly concerned with probabilities, 
the study of statistics was essential to 
him 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


['HE vexed question of whether the 
Government should or should not 
interfere in industrial disputes, involviffg 
the stoppage of essential public services, 
is exercising the minds of many prominent 
labour leaders and others. Some con- 
flicting views have been expressed, There 
is evidence also of a growing consciousness 
of the community in regard to its rights 
in this respect. This matter may be 
adjusted, but it could be entirely averted 
by the exercise of that co-operation 
‘and the use of the practical industrial 
machinery advocated by the League. 

The National Joint Industrial Council 
for Local Authorities Non-Trading Ser- 
vices (Manual Workers) has prepared ay 

^ comparative schedule of rates of pay" 
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applicable in respect of every class a 
employee in the Non-Trading Services 
so far as the same has been graded, i 
a number of provincial Councils. Copie: z 
can be obtained at 3s. od. (post free) - 
from the Secretary of the Council, Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W.1 

A League of Nations Union delegatio : 
of employers of labour, workers’ represen- 
tatives, and private individuals intere 
in world labour legislation, is being org: 
ised to visit the Seventh Session of t 
International Labour Conference whi 
opens on 19th May, in Geneva. 

It is with deep regret that the Executiv 
Committee notifies the members. of th 
decease of one of their colleagues, 
W. H. Johnson, late General Secretary. 
the National Union of Brass Work 
and Metal Mechanics. 
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THE PRESENT DISCORD 


By W. A. 


APPLETON, C.B;E. 


Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions 


N every form of illness, whether this is 

physical, mental, or political, the more 
correctly causes are diagnosed the greater 
are the chances of effecting recoveries. 
Admitting, as we must, the existence of 
antagonisms between Capital and Labour, 
our first care should be ruthless inquiry. 
Neither personal nor political prejudice 
should weaken our determination to get 
at the truth. Are these antagonisms 
indeed part of the very nature of things, 
and, therefore, indissolubly associated 
with human conditions and systems ? 
Must they persist with all their personal 
and communal disadvantages, or are 
the social and economic illnesses, of which 
they are a symptom, susceptible to 
remedial treatment ? 


Sharing of Results 


If all men were born equal, and were 
conceded equal opportunities and main- 
tained in equal circumstances, it might 
be more difficult than it is to cultivate 
hostility between Capital and Labour, 
But the fact is that Nature has not 


enforced similarities; on the contrary, 
she has saddled mankind with a multi- 
tude of disquieting inadequacies and 
incompetencies. Many of the social and 
economic inequalities which exist, and for 
which the capitalistic system is blamed, 


spring from those physical and mental 


inequalities and opportunities which are 
our inevitable birth portion’ and which 
legislation cannot remove. 

The existing antagonisms arise partly 
from the general failure to understand 
Nature’s share in the birth and growth 
of society; partly from the selfishness 
of those who control Capital, and partly 
from the carefully disseminated theory 


that wealth is the product of Labour | 


alone, and that Labour should, in con- 


sequence, take possession of everything. 
Such a theory. is not a tenable one, 
because the wealth of a country may, 
and does, consist largely of indigenous 
and non-human resources, such as coal, 
iron, soil, climate, and geographical situa- 
tion and reputation. These resources 
become usable through the operation of 
a trinity of factors in which Labour and 
Capital take 
more or less 
equal rank, but 
in which both 
are subordinate 
to creative and 
directive cap- 
acity. 

If this is so, 
it may with 
justice be ar- 
gued that crea- 
tive and direc- 
tive capacity is t2 
entitled to a 
major share in any results the trinity 
produces, and that there is nothing 
immoral or unnatural in such capacity 
refraining from consuming the whole of 
i® share and so accumulating capital. 
The contention that results should be 
shared equally is attractive, but equal 
sharing of results would not remove 
antagonisms, nor does experience suggest 
that it would increase manipulative effort 
or develop directive capacity. 


A. APPLETON 


The Creative Factor 


The theory that Labour qua Labour is 
the sole source of wealth received rude 
shocks during the War, when labour, 
employed by contractors who were paid 
percentages on expenditure, instead of 
creating wealth, assiduously dissipated 
it. After all, the capitalist is part of 
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the trinity which transforms natural 
resources and opportunities into usable 
wealth. He is the man who controls the 
savings of himself and other men. To 
secure this control he must possess special 
aptitudes. Without him the other part- 
nefs in the trinity would less fully realise 
themselves. 

In the controversies which rage round 
production and distribution, creative 
genius and directive capacity are often 
ignored or relegated to inferior positions. 
This 1s unfortunate, because there are 


few labourers and few capitalists who. 


do not benefit as the result of the inven- 
tive thought, of men who are, in the 
common acceptance of the terms, neither 
labourers nor capitalists. 


The Real Objective 

The major responsibility for improve- 
ment lies not with Labour but with 
directive capacity and Capital. The 
possibility of modifying these antagonisms 
is very real, but as men do not achieve 
maturity in a day, neither can com- 
munities. The task will be a difficult 
one, and we shall only go step by step. 


icc 


That we who now discuss shall live 
actually to solve these antagonisms I 
doubt; they are part of the problems of 
the ages; that we shall modify them I 
am certain. 

I am sure that already there is an 
increasing number of men who realise 
that the situation in Britain is such that 
we cannot exist apart from speculative 
enterprises ; who realise also that such 
enterprises are impossible under Com- 
munism and apart from individual effort, 
and that effort will not generally be forth- 
coming apart from the possibility of 
individual advantage. With a population 
of 20 millions in excess of our internal 
feeding capacity, and augmented as it is 
with a daily increase of more than a 
thousand, we cannot afford to base our 
national life on antagonisms. Our busi- 
ness should be to dissipate these and to 
induce new accumulations of capital and 
new expressions of directive capacity. 

The real objective of life should be 
harmony, not discord, and to achieve 
harmony it is not necessary to pass laws 
through Parliament, but it is necessary 
that every man write laws in his own heart. 


ACHIEVEMENT BY CO-OPERATION 


By Tue Riexst Hon. THE LORD RATHCREEDAN 


(0: is a necessary cult, for the 
man or the nation uninspired by 
optimism can never achieve great things. 
It is for this reason that in the carrying 
out of all daring adventures, in almost 
every walk of life, we look to the rising 
generation. Optimism is tbe key-note 
to success. We Britons are faced with 
difficulties as our forefathers were. But, 
with the bulldog tenacity inherited from 
-them, we can overcome our difficulties 
as they did theirs. 


** Carrying On "' 
Unemployment still stands in the 
forefront of our troubles, 


hydra-headed monster cannot be success- 
fully attacked in front, or by a single 
method. The process must necessarily be 
indirect and gradual. The attack must be 
that of the siege—a slow, steady, scientific, 
and-persistent approach, by emigration, 
public works, insurance, scientific farming, 
the applicatjon of modern discoveries as 
far as is possible to our industries, and, 
above all, co-operation. It is chiefly by 
co-operation that we may be able to 
increase and develop our foreign trade, 
in spite of the fact that Europe is now a 
somewhat restricted field, so many of its 
component parts being 1n a state of sem- 


and thise bankruptcy. As regards the markets in 
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other parts of the world, the competition 
must necessarily be keen, owing to the 
small margin which world prices leave for 
the payment of wages and all the other 
costs incidental to production. 

The bulk of our population is engaged 
upon productive and remunerative work 
It is better fed and clothed than any 
other nation of the world, and from the 
surplus it produces ıs able to maintain 
more than a million of unemployed, who 
contribute on the whole practically no- 
thing to the upkeep of the nation at 
large. The underfeeding, low vitality, 
increasing disease, and rapid diminution 
of capital prevalent ın other European 
countries which took part in the recent 
War does not prevail with us. The value 
of the pound sterhng bas steadily crept 
up to the New York quotation of $4.80, 
in spite of our colossal National Debt and 
world-wide responsibilities. Our normal 
life is being carried on, and in those 
trades where the altered conditions which 
present circumstances impose are recog- 
nised and conformed to, considerable 
success 1s achieved. The reports from 
the great industrial centres are much 
more gratifying. Shipbuilding, one of 
the most depressed of our skilled indus- 
tries, has received a decided fillip from 
new orders. Coal, iron and steel, and 
engineering are looking up. The woollen 
trade 1s brisk 


The Talisman of Success 


It cannot be contended for a moment 
that the present state of Great Britain 


is all that can be desired, but is it not 
a fact that the well-being of most classes 
in this country stands at a higher level, 
all things considered, than at any previous 
period of our history’? Is not our 
optimism justified when we compare 
ourselves with other countries? Those 
who recently have travelled widely are 
convinced upon this point. 

The pessimist is usually a failure, for 
his frame of mind inclines to undermine 
his courage. “ Fortune favours the 
brave,” though a boastful, 1s yet a sound 
motto. For us—a great industrial country 
—co-operation is the talisman of success. 
By this means prices of goods can be 
reduced and our markets extended. This, 
however, demands a certain amount of 
sacrifice to begin with on the part 
of all classes concerned, for costs must 
be cut to achieve the result. Waste 
must be eliminated, wages reduced, and 
scientific processes applied, so as to 
increase the output of goods relatively 
to the irreducible minimum of fixed 
charges. 

Wherever it has been possible for the 
employer to co-operate with his workers, 


on a fair understanding and with loyalty p 


on both sides, neither party has reasof 
to regret their bargain. Responsibility 
always has a steadying effect, and a 
general knowledge of the working of any 
concern by those engaged in it tends to 
draw out the best efforts of all. Optimism, 
courage, and co-operation on the part of 
her population should rehabilitate the 
industry of our country. 


Our Inquiry Bureau 


By A BARRISTER 


Certification of Transfers 


HE certification of transfers often pro- 

duces interesting queries, and it is asked 
whether a secretary is in order in certifying 
a transfer which is unstamped. 


Answer 


We see no reason why the secretary or 
other registering officer should decline to 
certify. The only question that the official 
has to consider is simply: " Am I incurring 
any penalty under the Stamp Act by certify- 
ing the unstamped instrument ? "' 

Section 17 of the d Act, 189r, is as 
follows— 

If any person whose office it 1s to enrol, register, 
or enter 1n or upon any rolls, books, or records, any 
instrument chargeable with duty, enrols, registers, 


or enters any such instrument not beimg duly 
stamped, he shall incur a fine of ten pounds - 


The view of the Inland Revenue author- 
ities is that the hability of the secretary 
under this section would only be incurred 
when the transfer is lodged for registration. 
Bic the it must be stamped. This view was 

ressed in a letter sent to the Chartered 
d. stitute of Secretaries when the general 
question of transfer procedure was being 
considered by that body The letter was as 
follows— e 

In reply to your letter, I am directed by the 
Board of Inland Revenue to state that they under- 
stand that “ by certification " 13 meant the note 
made by the secretary of a company on a transfer 
at the request of the seller to the effect that the 
certificate of shares, etc, to which the transfer 
relates has been lodged. A secretary so certifying 
is not, as the Board understand the facts, enrolling, 


registering, or entering the transfer within the 
meaning of Section 17 of the Stamp Act, 1891 


There is also another reason why the 
secretary should not decline to certify in 
these particular circumstances. The Stamp 


Act provides that a deed can be stamped at ' 


any time within thirty days of the execution. 
The secretary has no right to deprive the 
parties to a transfer of this statutory 
privilege. 
XI 29—8 


Annual Meeting and List and 
Summary 


A company held its last general meeting in 
November, 1923, and the annual return 


' under Section 26 was filed. It 1s proposed 


to hold the next annual meeting after an 
interval of fifteen months, and no meeting 
was held during. 1924. 

It is asked whether a return for 1925 will 
satisfy the authorities. 


Answer 


The Act provides that a meeting must be 
held in every year, i.e. between January and 
December. If no meeting is held, the 
authorities require the Annual List and 
Summary to be filed at the end of the year. 
Accordingly, in the circumstances, Form E 
must be filed, made up to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1924. As the meeting held in 1925 will 
be the first ordinary general meeting for that 
year, another return will be required to 
comply with the requirements of Section 26. 


Adjourned Meetings and Proxies 


An important question ıs raised in con- 
nection with the nght to vote in respect of 
proxies where the original meeting has been 
adjourned. It is asked whether in the case 
of an extraordinary meeting to be held on 
26th February, which it is anticipated will 
be adjourned for the production of a delayed 
report, fresh proxies can be lodged before 
the date of the adjournment, so as to be 
available thereat. 


Answer 


The question can only be answered by 
reference to the articles of association which 
the querist has omitted to forward If the 
articles provide (as in Table A, Sec. 66) for 
the deposit of proxies before the meeting, 
and nothing further, this means that proxies 
to be available at an adjournment must be 
lodged before the first or original meeting. 


* If a meeting is held on the 26th February 
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and adjourned (say) for a fortnight, a share- 
holder present at the first meeting could not 
be represented by proxy at the March 
adjournment, as he could not lodge a proxy. 
Hence modern articles usually provide for 
this difficulty by stating “the mstrument 
appointing a proxy shall be deposited at the 
registered office of the company not less than 
forty-eight hours before the time for holdmg 
the meeting, whether such meeting be an 
original or an adjourned meeting.” 
McLaren v. Thomson, 1917, 2 Ch. 261.) 
With a provision to this effect, proxies could 
be deposited forty-eight hours before the 
March meeting, so as to enable shareholders 
unable to be present personally to record 
their votes. 


The Liability of ‘‘B’’ Contributories 


Is 1t correct to say that a person who has 
transferred partly-paid shares within twelve 
months of a voluntary resolution for winding 
up, and whose transferee fails to pay the 
amount due upon the shares, will be liable 
to pay as a "“ B ” contributory ? 


Answer 
Not necessarily. If the contributions 


(See - 





contributories are sufficient to discharge the 
liabilities, no liability would be incurred by 
& past member. In short, before a call can 
be made on a past member, (i) existing 
members must be unable to satisfy the con- 
tributions required by the Act, and (2) 
there must be in existence debts contracted 
before the time of his ceasing to be a member. 

The querist may refer to Section 123 of 
the Act, where it is stated that a past 
member shall not be liable to contribute if 
he has ceased to.be a member for one year 
and “shall not be hable to contribute in 
respect of any debt or liabihty of the com- 
pany contracted after he ceased to be a 
member." And it is further provided that 
he shall not be liable to contribute '' unless 
it appears to the court that the existing 
members are unable to saüsfy the contribu- 
tions required to be made by them in pur- 
suance of this Act" A further distinction 
to be noted is that a present member is 
hable to be called upon to contribute in 
respect of costs of the liquidation and 
incurred in adjusting rights, whereas a past 
member is only lable for costs incurred in 
settling the “B?” list, and is not liable for 
costs incurred in adjusting the rights of 


received from the rest of the "A"  contributones amongst themselves. 
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REMEDIABLE CAUSES OF FATIGUE 


i Despite relatively short working hours, there remains an enormous 
i amount of remediable “fatigue” in industry. Materials are ùl- 
arranged; machines are badly devised; irregular movements are 
employed instead of rhythmical ones ; stooping, and defects of illumina- 
tion and ventilation remain uncorrected—all leading to needless strain 
and lowering of output. Unduly long spells of strenuous work are still 
in vogue, though experience has generally shown that, by the judicious 
introduction of short rest pauses, fatigue might be lessened and the total 
output of the worker appreciably increased. 


DR. CHARLES S. MYERS 


(Dsrector of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology) 
at East London Oollege, 9th February, 1925 
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What the Post Office will do for You 


By J. Rosson. 
(Continued from page 365.) 
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Telephonic Services 


HE ordinary facility of making a 

trunk call that will get through 
strictly in its turn with other trunk calls, 
and involves an indefinite amount of 
waiting, does not quite serve the purpose 
on every occasion. Communication with 
a person who is only at a specified place 
for short periods, at stated times, can be 
secured by means of a fixed time trunk 
call. Such a call is booked in advance— 
. three hours or more notice should be 
given—and is charged for at a quarter 
above the ordinary rate. A regular daily 
call of this kind can be arranged by a 
standing order. When the standing 
order covers five or more consecutive days 
the charge is ped one-eighth above the 
rate. service of this kind 
affords an hens for establishing 
regular daily telephone communication 
between a head office and a branch $r 
agency. If the maximum time allowance 
of six minutes is not sufficient for the 
amount of business requiring to be dealt 
with regularly under such a system, a 
monthly contract for the regular daily 
üse of the trunk lines for one or more 
quarter-hour periods can be arranged at 
reduced rates, provided that the calls are 
to be made within the hours when the 
trunk lines are not usually fully occupied, 
say, between 1 and 2 o'clock, or between 
5 and 6. The regular use of the trunk 
lines for a long period at nights can also 
be arranged at special rates, on a monthly 
-contract basis. 
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Is Your Telephone Service Adequate ? 


The business that is developing is apt 
to find that the single line to the exchange, 
in combination with two or three ex- 
tensions within the office (say one to the 
principal's: private room and one to the 
chief clerk's office in addition to the main 
instrument in the general office), has 
become insufficient to meet the full needs 
of the business. The repetition of the 
experience of finding that the line to the 
exchange is occupied, either by an inward 
call or by one made from one of the other 
instruments, means loss of time and 
consequent decreased efficiency which 
may be further diminished by the irritation 
that ensues. Nor does this always repre- 
sent the full extent of the loss. Other 
people who are desiring to communicate-— 
possibly on urgent business—are being 
delayed, and sometimes balked altogether, 
because the “ number engaged " reply has 
to be given from the exchange. The 
importance of knowing whether the full 
requirements of the business are being 
met by the amount of telephone service 
provided is not always fully realised, 
neither is the fact that that knowledge 1s 
readily obtfinable. A request over the 
telephone to the Supervisor of the ex- 
change will be sufficient to secure that a 
record is kept, for a few days, of the 
number of calls that cannot be put 
through on the subscriber's line because it 
is engaged. This record is taken without 
charge and the results are reported to the 


* subscriber. 
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The Private Branch Exchange 

For most businesses the best arrange- 
ment to be adopted when a second line to 
the exchange becomes necessary is the 
installation of a private branch exchange. 
This may sound rather imposing but, on 
a small scale, at all events, 1t 1s nothing 
very elaborate. What it means is that 
the new line, instead of being taken direct 
to some other room and reserved for the 
use of the staff there, is brought to the 
same place as the old one, and a simple 
switching arrangement is provided so that 
either line can be put through to any 
extension. If this installation be properly 
attended to at the subscriber’s office 1t can 
be used for giving telephone inter-com- 
munication between different parts of the 
same premises, as well as for maintaining 
communication with the outside world 
through the exchange. As the business 
grows and the number of lines and 
extensions ıs increased to meet the 
&dditional needs, the private branch 
exchange becomes more complex, and calls 
for the services of a skilled operator in 
place of being a side-line of a junior clerk 
or office boy. The comfort and efficiency 
derived from the capable working of a 
private branch exchange, as compared 
with the results of inefficient working by 
an untrained non-specialised member of 
the staff, are difficult to realise until they 
are experienced. This most important 
factor in obtaining a satisfactory telephone 
service can be had with surprisingly little 
difficulty. The Post Office will undertake 
the traming of a member of the sub- 
scriber’s staff without charge. 

If a large private branch exchange 1s 
required to give frequent and rapid inter- 
communication within the business, the 
use of an automatic pnvate branch ex- 
‘change instead of one needing the services 
of an operator is worth considering. The 
charge is higher than for an ordinary 


private branch exchange, but the wages, 


of an additional private branch exchange 


operator can often be saved, and the 
facility with which local communication 
can be set up may be well worth the extra 
cost, even if no staff saving results. 


Dictating to P.O. for Postal or 
Express Delivery . 

It is not always necessary to resort to 
telegraphing when it is desired to send a 
message quickly to a person who ıs not 
directly accessible by telephone. The 
situation can often be met more cheaply 
by using the telephone and dictating to 
the Post Office a letter to be delivered, 
either in the next postal delivery or by 
express messenger. The charges for this 
service, over and above the trunk or 
local telephone call fee, are— 


For each 30 words 
or portion of 30 - 











ordinary postal 
delivery 


For messages es 


For messages for ]| 





delivery by express 


messenger 


6d. each mule or portion 
of a mile. 


| 

Anyone making use of this facility 
would naturally elect to telephone his 
message to the nearest possible post 
office to the address to which the message 
is to be delivered. Not all post offices aze— ^ 
available for this service, so 1t is necessary 
to consult the list of officés given in the 
Post Office Guide in order to select the 
appropriate office to which to telephone 
the message. 


Telephonic Communication with 
Non-subscribers 





There are other ways in which the 
telephone can be used in connection with 
the post office express delivery service. 
For instance, if one desires to have a 
telephone conversation with someone who 
is not on the telephone, a telephonic 
express message can be sent to the 
person concerned, containing a request to 
call up one's own number from the 
nearest telephone call office. Besides 
costing less than the minimum charge for 
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a telegram, this message, allowing as it 
does thirty words for the single fee, 
affords an opportunity of including a 
request or instruction-to be attended to 
before the person communicated with 
actually rings up. 

This system of communication with 
non-subscribers can be used with great 
advantage in an emergency when away 
from the office or home telephone, as the 
calls can be both made and received at 
call offices. To illustrate the possibilities, 
suppose that a person having shortly to 
catch a train desires to get into touch 
with someone else, not on the telephone, 
before doing so. A telephonic express 
message such as the following: '' Please 
ring through to me at King's Cross Branch 
Post Office, North 4522, at 11.15 exactly " 
can be sent from a call office. Having 
dispatched such a message the sender 
would so time his movements as to be at 
the King’s Cross Post Office at 11.15 to 
receive the call. 

‘A post office express messenger can be 
called by telephone to a house or office for 
the purpose of receiving a letter or parcel 
for express delivery and taking it on to its 


destination. 
in a in London 


As is generally known there is no 
delivery of letters on Sundays, butea 
letter for a telephone subscriber in London 
will be delivered to him by the post 
office by telephone if suitable steps are 
taken by the sender. What is necessary 
is that the letter should be addressed to 
“ The Central Telegraph Office, London, 
E.C.r.," and marked with the words 
“For telephone delivery on Sunday ” 
and with a perpendicular line down the 
centre of the front and back of the 
envelope. In addition to the stamp for 
the ordinary postage, stamps to the value 
of threepence for each thirty words or 
portion of thirty should be affixed to the 
envelope. : 


Alarms 


It is not as well known as it deserves 
to be that, when the fire brigade, the 
ambulance or the police are required, it 
is not necessary to waste what may be 
precious moments in searching for a 
number in the directory. The word 
“ Fire," “ Ambulance" or '' Police," as 
the case may be, will be a sufficient reply 
to the “‘ number please ” of the exchange 
to get the call put through. 


Weather Forecasts 


The Meteorological Office forecast of the 
local -weather conditions can be ascer- 
tained between 5.0 p.m. and midnight by 
any telephone subscriber calling up his 
exchange to ask for it. The information 
is supplied without extra charge beyond 
the fee for the call (one penny). In the 
case of rural party line subscribers there 
is no charge, even for the call to the 
exchange. 


Visit Your Exchange 


An insight by means of a peep behind 
the scenes into the way in which the 
telephone service is carried on is well 
worth acquiring and would be of con- 
siderable interest to most business men. 
Such an inside view can be obtained by a 
visit to the local telephone exchange. To 
arrange a visit, all that is necessary is for 
the subscriber to ring up the Supervisor 
at the exchange and tell her his wishes in 
the matter.. The visit will be a revelation 
and will, in most cases, present the 


‘ telephone service in an entirely new light. 


POSTAL SERVICES 
Railway Letters 


Specially urgent letters, from one place 
to another on the same line of railway, 
can often be got through more quickly 
than in the ordinary course of post if 
they are dispatched as “ railway letters." 
To send a letter as a railway letter it is 
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necessary to take it, duly stamped with a 
three-halfpenny stamp, to a passenger 
station of the company concerned and 
hand it in with fourpence in cash. The 
letter should be handed 1n at the parcel 
booking office, if that office is open, but it 
will be accepted at the passenger booking 
office (if open after the parcel office is 
closed). The letter is sent on by the next 
available train and, at the town of 
destination, 1t 1s either placed in the 
nearest post office letter box or held at the 
station to be called for according to the 
instructions given by the sender. If the 
matter 1s one of extreme ‘urgency the 
use of the express service, 1n conjunction 
with the railway letter service, may be 
well worth while. By adopting that 
arrangement, the attendance of a post 
office messenger to meet the train and to 
make immediate delivery of the letter is 
secured. by prepaying the express fee, and 
by sending a telegram to the post office 
telegraph office nearest to the station. 


Franking Facilities 


The dispatching of large numbers of 
postal packets without having to prepay 
the postage of each one separately by 
affixing postage stamps is a convenience 
which it is sometimes worth while to 
secure. This can be done by presenting 
the packets at the General Post Office in 
London, at one of the London District 
Post Offices, at one of seventeen other 
selected post offices ın London, at the 
Head Offices in Edinburgh and Belfast, 
and in certain large provincial towns 
When presenting the packets, all of which 
must be chargeable with the sme amount 
for postage, they must be tied up in 
bundles of sixty (or some convenient 
smaller multiple of ten if the packets are 
bulky) with the address side uppermost ın 
every case. (This requirement does not 
apply to parcels) The total amount of 
the postage must be paid 1n money at the 
time of posting. which, in London, must 


be between 9.0 a.m., and 30 p.m., and, 
elsewhere, between 9.0 a.m., and 4.0 p.m. 
Parcels for abroad are not accepted under 
this arrangement. - 

At many provincial towns where this 
service of acceptance of packets without 
stamps is not ordinanly available, the 
facility can be secured specially (except as 
regards parcels) by giving two clear 
working days' notice to the post office 
headquarters in England, Scotland or 
Northern Ireland, ! as the case may be. 

A further extension of this facility is the 
arrangement by which postage can be 
made the subject of weekly, fortnightly, 
monthly, etc., accounts with the post 
office. To open such an account it is 
necessary to apply to the secretary of the 
General Post Office in London or Edn- 
burgh, and to deposit thé amount of the 
postage charges likely to be incurred 
during the account period (week, fort- 
might, month, etc.) The post office 
makes a charge of {2 a year for the 
account keeping.in connection with a 
deposit account. 


Private Letter Boxes 
Some firms find it an advantage to post 


their letters 1n a letter-box of their owr” 


situated on their own premises;"and to 
have the postman collect the letters from 
that box. The post office will collect 
letters from such private boxes for £4 a 
year for two collections (one of which 1s 
the general night mail collection) each 
weekday and one on Sunday. If collection 
at the time of the general night mail 
collection is not required, the charge is £2 
a year for a single collection on weekdays, 
and {1 for each additional weekday 
collection. 


Special Sunday Deliveries 
Although there is now no general 


1JIn England and Wales The Comptroller and 
Accountant-General (MAB), New Bridge Strcet 
House, London, EC 4 In Scotland The Account- 
ent General Post Office, Edinburgh In Northern 
reland The Postmaster-Surveyor, Belfast. d 
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Sunday delivery of letters, it is possible, 
by adopting special means, to get a letter 
delivered on a Sunday in ‘London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Belfast and some ten of 
the largest provincial cities. To secure 
this special delivery, it is necessary to 
hand in, the letter at one of the offices 
specially selected for that purpose, in 
time for the general night mail on Satur- 
day night (somewhat earlier in the case of 
letters for Belfast) and to pay, in addition 
to the ordinary postage and the express 
fee, a special fee of one shilling. At the 
city of destination the letter will be 
delivered by express messenger when the 
telegraph office opens on the Sunday 
morning. ae 


Express Messenger Deliveries 


Occasions sometimes arise when it 
would be specially advantageous to 
secure delivery of a letter, or letters, 
known or expected to be in the post, 
somewhat earlier than the ordinary hour 
of delivery. The picking out of a firm’s 
letters and their delivery by express 
messenger can be secured by giving notice 
sufficiently m advance (the night before 


hen the first morning delivery is con- 
cerm d prepaying a fee of sixpence 
for each yor part of a mile to be 


travelled by the messenger. When de- 
livery is made, if there is more than orit 
packet to be delivered, an extra charge for 
the additional packets will be made at the 
rate of one penny for each ten, or part of 
ten. 

Express packets that arrive at the 
office of delivery either too late or too 
early for inimediate delivery by messen- 
ger, can be obtained by the person to 
whom they are addressed, at any hour of 
the day or night at which postal staff is on 
duty at the particular office. 

If an express packet that arrives too 
early or too late is not called for, but is 
delivered by the postman when making 
the first daily delivery of letters, the 
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amount paid for the express fee can be 
recovered by the sender. To obtain the 
return of the fee, the envelope should be 
forwarded to the head postmaster of the 
district with an intimation that the 
return of the fee is desired. 


Postal Receipts 


On the posting of a registered letter or 
parcel, a receipt for the packet is given by 
the post office in ordinary course. Even 
when a packet is not sent by registered 
post, a post office receipt certifying the 
posting of the packet on a particular date 
may be specially valuable on occasion. 
Such receipts can be obtained at the time 
of posting. For parcels, a receipt is given 
without charge, if the sender asks for one 
of the receipt forms, and himself fills it in 
with the name and address appearing on 


the parcel and then presents it to the 


official who has accepted the parcel for 
him to initial it and stamp it with the 
office stamp. For other postal matter, 
such as letters, newspapers, etc., a charge 


'of one halfpenny is made for each of the 
packets covered by the receipt. 


Delivery Certificates 


Circumstances occur from time to time 
in which the possibility of obtaining a 
certificate from the post office that a 
particular registered packet has been 
duly delivered, may be advantageous. 
Such certificates can be arranged for, 
either at the time of posting the packet, 
or later, on payment of a fee of threepence. 


Cash on Delivery Services 


Between Great Britain and certain 
continental countries (eg. France, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland), India and many British, 
French and Dutch Colonies, a '' Cash on 
Delivery " postal service is in operation. 
This' service may be of great utility in the 


"development of certain lines of trade, 
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particularly of the mail order variety, 
with places abroad. The use of this 
service enables a would-be purchaser who 
has no easy means of ascertaining the 
bona fides of an advertiser in another 
country, to assure himself that the goods 
he is.invited to pay for have actually 
been sent. The system that secures this 
desirable object is as follows. The sender 
of the parcel when handing it in at the 
post office, draws attention to the fact 
that it is a “ cash on delivery " parcel, 
enters on a special form the selling price 
of the goods enclosed in the parcel, and 
pays the additional fee (varying with the 
value of the goods enclosed in the parcel). 
When the parcel is delivered the 
delivering postman collects the price, 
which is then forwarded by money order 
to the sender of the parcel. The amount 
to be collected (as entered on the form) 
may include the postage and the special 
fee, in addition to the selling price of the 
goods 

For most destinations for which the 
“cash on delivery " system is available, 
the maximum charge that can be collected 


(Concluded) 


on a single parcel 1s £40, but for a few 
countries the maximum is below that sum. 


The ‘‘ Post Office Daily List "' 


The dates of arrival and dispatch of 
foreign mails are matters of very con- 
siderable importance to many business 
houses, but the extent to which exact 
information is obtainable is not well 
known to all such firms. The post office 
publishes a daily paper specially devoted 
to giving the latest information on such 
matters. That paper, known as the 
Post Office Daily Last, is not on sale 
through newsagents and bookstalls, but 
is sent direct by post to annual sub- 
Scribers. The annual subscription is at 
the rate of £1 10s. for a single copy daily, 
and 15s. for each additional daily copy. 
sent to the same address. To meet the 
case of firms which do not need to be 
supplied with each day's copy, the 
post office sends each week's Tuesday's 
copy to subscribers who pay an annual 
subscription of 7s. 6d, additional copies in 
that case, also, being sent to the same 
address at half-rate. 


New President of the Federation of 
British. Industries 


OL THE HON. VERNON WILLEY, a 

leading figure in the wool textile trade, 
is to be the new President of the Federation 
of Bntsh Industnes, ın succession to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes. He 1s the young- 
est man to hold this distinguished office, 
being only 40 years of age. Colonel Willey, 
who is associated with the great woollen 
business of Francis Willey & Co., Ltd, is 
Chairman of the Wool Textile Delegation, a» 
Director of Lloyds Bank, and an Under- 


writing Member of Lloyd's. During the war 
he saw active service in Egypt and Gallipoli, 
and afterwards became Controller of Wool 
Supplies. His department showed a profit 
of some £72,000,000 when it was taken over 
by the Ministry ,of Munitions under Lord 
Inverforth. 

Colonel Willey was also a member of 
the Government Surplus Property Disposal 
Board, which disposed of £650,000,000 
worth of property. 


+ 
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THE SMALL TRADER 


The Small Trader and Public Service 


By ALBERT E. BULL 


Author of “ Commercial Travelling,” ** The Business Man's Guide to Advertising,” 
: * Buying Goods," ete. 


A Doubt Assails Me! 


ANB E writing a series of articles 
under the general heading: “ The 
Small Trader" must some time or other 
come right up against the question’ “ Am 
I supposed to be a champion or a critic?” 
Exactly the same problem probably 
troubles the editor of a trade journal 
who may wonder at times: “Is it my 
business to tell the trader how to serve 
the public better, or to help him to do 
better for himself even if he stabs the 
public in the pocket to do it ? " 


Self Interest or Public Service ? 


There is a great deal of difference 
between the two positions. Àn occupation 
can be judged by its success in making 
a little coterie wealthy, or by its success 
in benefiting the world at large. The 

—building trade, for example, at the 
present.moment may be ideal, viewed 
from one aspect, and lamentable, viewed 
from another. . 

As an author it might seem desirable 
to me that all publishers should be 
compelled by law to pay ten times as 
much as they do for written matter, 
and that persons who refuse to spend 
IO per cent of their income on books and 
journals should be sent to prison. But 
such. would not make for more literary 
education or for the general goód. 

I am the champion of individual 
traders against great corporations in 
this series of articles, not because of a 
sentimental attachment to one class and 
a fantastic disapproval of the other, 
but because of a convinced opinion that 


world’s work in production and distribu- 
tion is better done by decentralised 
authority than by organised central control. 

If it can be proved that gigantic cor- 
porations can and do give the cheapest, 
most effective, and most beneficial results 
to the community as a whole, specious 
arguments ın favour of the older system 
become mere hindrances in the way of 


progress. 


The Supreme Test 


Public service is the supreme test in 
commerce. There are millions of people 
in this and other lands dependent for 
the sheer necessities of life on producers 
and distributors. It is always easy by 
resorting to artificial means to make one 
little band, or one little district, or one 
little trade, wealthy and prosperous at 
the cost of the rest. But no plea for 
this kind of thing is here presented. It 
would be easy for me to indicate methods 
by which those now in trade might 
become wealthier by holding up the 
public to ransom, but the small trader 
misunderstands his place in the world if 
he views commerce from this angle. 


The Three Bags or the One Bag 


Some years ago a rather striking 
advertisemeft appeared on the hoardings. 
It was issued by a firm of manufacturers 
who sold their productions to the public 
through their own retail shops, and the 
claim that by this method they needed 
only one profit against the three that 
other methods necessitated was .lus- 
trated very cleverly. On one part of 


the public is better served, and the ® the poster were three bags indicating the 
435 
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cost to the customer of manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer, while opposed 
to these the picture of one bag pointed 
a definite moral. 

The poster was published by a very 
energetic and highly respected firm that 
no doubt does excellent service for the 
public, and issued the argument in good 
faith. The writer of this article does 
not question the sincerity of the overture, 
nor the truth of its teaching in certain 
cases. But as a general policy of 
economical working in business it is 
fallacious. 

In these days we do not regard it as 
the most economic all-round method 
for one man to carry through every action 
of a complicated process of manufacture, 
and to be also buyer, seller, book-keeper 
and carrier in his business. We are all 
specialists nowadays, and believe' in the 
distribution of work so that each unit 
can be used in the place where specialised 
knowledge tells. 


Free Man or Manager ? 


A business, viewed 1n a certain aspect, 
is the extension of the individual. The 
man at the head of that business can 
regard the workers he gathers around 
him as the multiplication of his own 
powers. By means of foremen and 
managers, he may be able to multiply 
himself almost indefinitely. But at every 
stage his action becomes slightly more 
cumbrous and costly because his opera- 
tions are carried into realms where his 
paid managers, limited by necessary rule 
and discipline, are out in the open, com- 
peting with free men who Wave no one 
over them to check and hinder. 

It is just as absurd or just as reasonable 
to say that one firm can give the cheapest 
service by being manufacturer, distributor 
and retailer, as it is to say that one man 
can sell cheaper if he manufactures every 
part of a sewing machine, or a bicycle, 


There are certainly instances in which 
both kinds of claims may be justified, but 
they are the exceptions rather than the 
rule. It is conceivable, for example, 
that a small toffee manufacturer, with his 
sugar boing plant on the premises, 
selling over the counter what he makes 
behind the shop, has a financial ad- 
vantage over any competitor. Equally 
in a trade where the whole stock of a 
shop can be produced in one factory, as 
in the boot and shoe trade, the manu- 
facturer may be the most favoured 
retailer. 


The Specialist and Trade 


But broadly speaking trade is best 
done by specialists, and as a rule the 
specialist in those places where the 
duties are not mechanical, works at a 
higher degree of efficiency as his own 
master than as someone else’s manager. 

The argument that one great trading 
concern which exercises separate functions 
of manufacture and distribution is more 
economical than a number of separate 
traders each doing his own part, misses 
one vital fact ;. one theory relies upon a 
centralised brain and nerve centre, while 


the other allows for individual iatelligence: 


all along the line. 

Let us, to illustrate, take the cases of 
two trading centres, one the headquarters 
of a great centralised industry, and the 
other a provincial town. Let us pick 
the two at random, Liverpool and Rugby. 

Our subject for the moment is jam. 
We presume that the great jam factories 
of the great corporation are at Liverpool, 
and that from that centre the shops of 
Rugby are supplied with this useful 
household necessity. 

There can be no doubt that, viewed 
from the point of view of the great 
corporation, it would be entirely desirable 
that every pot of jam sold over the 
counters of Rugby shops should come 


and personally sells it when it is made. *írom the Liverpool factory. I, or any 
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other writer, could make a very pleasing 
little case explaining how money is saved 
and how money is made by such an 
arrangement, and an artist would show 
not three bags but thirty to prove it. 
This is all providing, of course, that the 
great big Napoleonic brain is situated at 
Liverpool. S 


Liverpool v. Rugby * 


But nevertheless it would be con- 
ceivable that a rather smaller and less 
Napoleonic brain, resident at Rugby, 
might find some seasons in a year, or 
years in a decade, when for some reason 
or other London, Bristol, Birmingham 
and Newcastle would send in jam at a 
rather lower price than Liverpool The 
Mersey fruit crops might fail one year, 
and Liverpool be a bad sugar market, 
while Evesham fruit and Bristol sugar 
might be at giving away prices. 

And after all, in a very great deal of 
business, the separate individual trader 
in his own district doesn't require to be 
Napoleonic or big brained. He can 
realise two and two make four and show 
^ —&.saving to the adjacent population. 
It is the-man who has to “ make two and 
two total up to five or see the factory 
close" who has to yell for the artist to 
draw pictures of more bags or risk his 
Napoleonism. 

During the War, .under the grim 
necessity of the time, we had a good 
example of centralised control Big, 
beetled-browed men with great brains 
buzzing so that you could almost hear 
them think, sat in stately arm chairs and 
rationed our food for us. They did it 
very well indeed ; they effectually wiped 
out the curse of gluttony. Of course 
prices went up, but that didn’t matter 
as a genial and sympathetic government 
set the printing presses to work and 


printed as much money as the food, 


prices required. 


Heroic Food Controllers 

This heroic policy, however, reached 
its most pathetic point when the peace 
came, and we still saw the controllers 
eager to control, and the food flooding in 
at a rather more rapid rate than organisa- 
tion could prevent. While dark hints 
bade us to obtain yet more and more 
coupons, grocers whispered requests to 
us to help them out by taking. some 
sugar off their hands. People walked 
home guiltily in the twilight with big 
parcels ! . 

The man who views British commerce 
as a helpless blundering kind of thing 
which requires organisation in order to 
make it effective, is rather like a person 
who is distrustful of nature's laws, gazing 
sadly at a moorland river, and wondering 
how all this stream of water shall be 
safely conducted to the sea which, per- 
haps, is a hundred miles away. In his 
desire for economical transit he has 
visions of costly aqueducts, cuttings and 
embankments, huge borings and tunnels. 
But, the cheaper and easier way after all 
is the natural way. The water finds the 
convenient river beds and its proper 
outlet. 


The Natural Flow of Trade 


The easy and natural way in trade is 
not one of gigantic corporations, it is the 
way of free conditions, free competition, 
and a hundred thousand free men in 
ten thousand centres doing their best 
for the population around them. Com- 
petition is still the soul of business, and 
it is still a, necessary condition that the 
free men and women who serve the 
public shall not be afraid to pit their 
abilities against each other, so that the 
fittest to do the trade shall get the 
business. 

Hence I do not hesitate in this article 
to condemn any artificial measures which 


seem to be for the benefit of individual 


traders as a class, but which militate 
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against the welfare, convenience, 


comfort of the public. 


or 


Relative to a Criticism 


During the last month I have received 
so many messages of different kinds 
from readers of this paper who have read 
Captain Albert Larking’s very able and 
brilliant article “ Liberty is not License " 


in the January issue, that I must be , 


pardoned for referring to his criticism of 
my views. 

Captain Larking is such a devoted 
worker for the oppressed and so in- 
defatigable in worthy causes, that it is 
in many ways a real cause of regret to 
me to find myself in disagreement with 
him. His splendid battle against sweat- 
ing, and the success of his efforts, makes 
him a very valued member of society. 

Yet in spite of all this I still repeat, 
what he holds to be dreadful heresy, 
that the Shops Act is a "ridiculous 
act." 

Liberty (and as Captain Larking has 
reminded us, Liberty is not License), is 
an essential for the trader who views 
himself as out to serve the public and not 
out to hold the public up to ransom. 
But liberty has its price, 1t may involve 
him in very hard work, it may rob him 
of much of his leisure, it may even teach 
him that he is not able to compete, and 
it may put him out the service. But 
the duties of production and distribution 
are so pressing that the pace cannot be 
halted to suit the walk of the slowest. 


Trader or Employee . 


The real difference, I think, between 
Captain Larking and myself in this matter 
is that he does not draw a sufficiently 
sharp line between the person in trade 
for himself and the person in an employed 
position. 

At the time the Shops Act was passed 
there really was need for some better 


protection of shop assistants who were 
among the hardest worked and worse 
treated class in the country. If it were 
possible it might have been better to 
copy the examples of the great trades 
unions and by means of collective bar- 
gaining secure fairer conditions. But 
probably this was not possible, and 
interference by the State was the only 
way. 


Risks and Profits of Trading 


The man or woman, however, who 
goes into trade, intending to face the 
loss in case of failure or take the profit 
in case of success, is in an entirely 
different category. Many persons are 
not fitted to do such a thing and should 
abstain from the attempt. But all who 
do so should be free to work all round the 
clock if they wish to sell their goods at 
eleven in the night or three in the 
morning 1f they desire. 

Interference by tbe State with the 
acts of traders is part and parcel of 
a system, the ultimate ‘effect of 
which would be the elimination of the 
small concern. Free conditions of trad- 


ing'on the other hand give promise 


to the individual traders of,-a~larger 
share in the work and profit of 
commerce. | 

"Captain Larking desires that the 
ambitious young man in trade shall have 
his evenings for leisure and his occasional 
afternoon for recreation or sport. I do 
not desire anything less for him, but 
if I hint at a state of things in which he 
may often serve late in the shop, and 
sometimes miss his afternoon holiday, . 
at least I have the vision of fewer 
managers of branch concerns retired at 
forty as too old for service, and a larger 
number of substantial traders controlling, 
in middle and later life, their own shops 
and their own manufacturing concerns, 
and, what is even more important, a more 
*efficient public service. 
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Finance for Business Men 


By Our FirNANCIAL EDITOR 


Bankers and Big Questions 


ee our last notes appeared the speeches 
of the bank chairmen have thrown con- 
siderable hght on the gold standard question, 
which we discussed a month ago. These 
annual speeches of bankers are now an 
institution, and one would be sorry to see 
them lose their wide scope. We mention 
this matter because the Chairman of Lloyds 
Bank (Mr. J. Beaumont Pease), in the speech 
which he had prepared and which, in his 
absence, was read by the Deputy-Chairman, 
uttered a doubt whether it was a duty to 
discuss problems of wide economic interest, 
or whether it would not be sufficient if he 
` confined his attention to the affairs of the 
bank. This is a matter in our view of wide 
public interest, and it was surprising to find 
very scant reference to it in the daily press. 


Banks’ Public Responsibility 


We would suggest that bankers—at any 
rate those who stand at the head of the Big 
Five—cannot be regarded any longer as 
being simply chairmen of busmess concerns. 
The concentration of banking into great 
groups has given it a pubhc aspect which 
differentiates its operations from those of an 
ordinary business undertaking. It is often 
urged in discussion that the Bank of England 
is a private concern. This 1s perfectly true 
as to its ownership, it$ capital, and as to 
part of its business; and we trust that it 
will always remain so, for reasons we need 
not enter into here But the policy of the 
Bank of England :s public policy, a matter 
of deep public concern, and it cannot be 
otherwise. In a lesser degree the same is 
true of the Big Five banks. 

It 1s their relation to public affairs which 
makes the banks totally different in one 
'aspect of their constitution than any other 
business. Let us look into this distinction. 


Money as Raw Material 
The raw material of a bank is credit and, 
cash. Money in its widest sense is to them 
XI 30—8 
@ 


what goods:are to other busmess men— 
something to acquire and turn over at a 
profit. But while the manufacturer or mer- 
chant has to find an avenue for goods which 
only meet a specific demand, and which are 
useless if that demand fails, the banker is 
dealing in something which is necessary at 
all times and to all people. In a word, his 
commodity, like the water supply, lics at 
the very basis of subsistence. Obviously, 
then, the bahker has a position of the 
greatest importance to the public. Moreover, 
in respect of the greatest part by far of his 
"raw material,” he is simply a trustee; it 
is not his; he is its custodian with dis- 
cretionary . powers, but he must give an 
account of his stewardship. 


Shareholders! Limitations 


Now,-we hold that these things make it 
absolutely essential that bankers, at then 
annual meetings, should talk on questions of 
public policy as well as matters of narrow 
concern to banking shareholders After all, 
what proportion of banking resources do the 
shareholders represent ? In the great banks 
something under 7 per cent (reserve funds 
included), and 1t would be topsy-turvydom to 
suggest that the users of banks, representing 
the other 93 per cent, with no rights to 
attend the annual meetings, are not entitled 
to know what their admunistrations think of 
great economic and public questions During 
the past few years every great bank’s annual 
meeting has been characterised by a review 
of vital economic issues. They have been of 
immense educative value to the public, and 
we trust tRat they will not be narrowed 
down. 


Marketability 


Readers of these notes will have remarked 
our constant insistence on the necessity of 
a good market for any issues of stocks and 
shares. It is surprising to find how many 
investors never take the precaution of ascer- 
taining the measure of marketability of their 
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holdings. Some undiscerning people buy 
shares or debentures offered by circular 
which have no quotation on any stock 


over and another company handing over at 
a certain time be more cogently expressed 
than in the short, vigorous phrase ? 


exchange. The folly of this dawns on them - 


when they want to realise and find that a 
broker either cannot handle them or can 
only get a give-away price This applies in 
cases where there is some foundation under 
the shares. But the great objection to many 
circularised offers is that they have no such 
solid basis. We cannot too strongly impress 
upon investors the need to see that there 1s 
a free market in_any securities or shares 
they are attracted to buy. 


Insisting on Public Issue 


Sometimes very unusual causes interfere 
with the marketability of excellent securities. 
An instance of this occurred early in Feb- 
ruary. A Corporation stock was placed 
privately by a great firm on behalf of a 
trust company which had bought the whole 
issue. Owing to the technical position in 
the market where these stocks are dealt in, 
it was felt that facihty in dealing would not 
be as obtainable as if the issue had been 
made in the ordinary way—that is, under- 
written and advertised and handled by the 
regular jobbers for this type of security 
For a few days the new municipal stock was 
denied such a free market as this class of 
security usually enjoys; but in the end 
agreement was reached and marketability 
given. But the condition was that public 
offer should always be followed in such new 
issues. We entirely agree. Corporation 
issues should be well announced so that 
citizens may keep track of the City Fathers’ 
borrowings; and accepted channels for 
marketing them should be chosen, so that 
purchasers may always get a decent price if 
they have to sell. 


e 


“Walk In, Walk Out "' 


A curious phrase in a February prospectus 
stated that the purchase price of something 
under £400,000 was payable in cash on a 
certain date, “ Walk in, walk out." Such a 
startling bit of good Anglo-Saxon, where one 
usually finds sesquipedalian phrases, amused 
some people but pleased others After all, 
could the operation of one company taking 


France’s Finances 


The efforts now being made in France to 
straighten out the financial position should 
receive more attention here than they have 
had. The year 1924 saw a deficit of 9,100 
million francs in the national receipts, which 
1s enormous, but compares with a deficit of 
nearly 50,000 millions in 1918. For 1925 
French estimates look to a slight surplus in 
receipts, inclusive of those from reparations. 
Though the policy of including reparations 
in the estimates for current revenue is not 
very much liked by our rigid economists, it 
must be remembered that we ourselves were 
only too glad to avail ourselves of special 
receipts—sales of war supplies, etc.—when 
our budgetary balance was more difficult 
than to-day. If we go back this year to the 
gold standard 1t will be highly important to 
France and to us that her currency should not 
again be made to weaken by an unbalanced 
Budget, and it is therefore to be hoped that 
her present estimates will prove accurate 


The Position of the Franc 


France's debt is a great problem. Its. 
internal extent is 277,850 millions,--and 
external 35,964 millions. Externally ıt is a 
matter of gold values very largely, for over 
30,000 millions consists of indebtedness of 
the Government to other Governments ; this 
figure is therefore converted to par values. 
An arrangement about the inter-allied debts 
is the first step France needs to take to 
settle her future. Once she makes a solid 
arrangement, she can then apply herself to 
the question of internal finance. Now it 1s 
greatly to-be hoped that when she makes an 
offer, both we and America will offer generous 
terms and as long a moratorium as may be 
necessary. 

Meantime, what about the franc? For 
a month, up to the time of writing, it has 
remained between 8& and 89 in exchange 
against the pound. Can it ever get back 
to par of 25:27? We believe the French 
*will not devaluate the franc—that 1s, they 
will not accept a new and lower gold value 
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as its measure. Rather will they take the 
view that, even if it takes a generation for it 
to climb back to parity, it- will be worth 
while to maintain that traditional basis. In 
this case the only hope for the franc’s 
progress will lie in constant cancellation of 
debt by repayment, and thus France will 
have to face the bug-bear of heavier taxation. 


Some Possibilities 


Anyone who does not ~ear Mexican 
upheavals might just now make some 
speculative purchases among that explosive 
country’s securities. It is perhaps too risky 
for anything but the conscious speculator. 
He, however, may do quite well by his 
boldness. For instance, the first mortgage 
and second mortgage Bonds of the Mexican 
Light and Power Company, both 5 per 
cents, stand at about 66 and 80 just now. 
At first sight it seems curious to see a First 
Mortgage security at a lower price than its 
junior, though both have the same interest 
rate. The Seconds here, however, have 
37% per cent arrears of interest, and their 
higher price is an indication of confidence 
that those may ultimately be paid, especially 
as interest payments were resumed a while 
ago. A long shot here might prove a happy 
speculation, but any part of the arrears 
will not be paid till after this year. _ 

I have considerable hope for the 10s. paid 
£1 shares of the Mercantile Marine Finance 
Corporation at about the present price of 
8s. 6d. to 9s. Of course, the possible call 
is a nuisance, and the shares should not fe 
bought by anyone who would not be pre- 
pared to face it. But this Corporation has 
a very good liquid position and has handled 
some big business lately. It has paid 6 per 
cent consistently on these ordinary shares 
for three years—it was formed in 1920— 
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and should pay more this year if one reads 
the signs aright. 


Chartered Report 


As our readers will remember, we recom- 
mended British South Africa shares when 
they were round about x2s., and anyone who 
then took the advice is now in a happy 
position. The accounts at the end of the 
first year of the company as a purely com- 
mercial concern were in our judgment 
extremely promising. At the time of writing 
the shares are round about 22s. gd., but 
market views are fairly widely held that they 
will ascend to their present break-up value 
of about 30s. I do not think that should 
be taken as certain. There is an evident 
fallacy in the practice so often followed of 
working out the value of the tangible assets 


“of a company and dividing what is left of 


them after redemption of prior charges, etc., 
over the share capital Though still con- 
fident of the future of Chartereds, I think the 
limits of sound, fresh appreciation in the 
next year or so are not more than two or 
three shillings; though as a long lock-up 
they are as good as anything offering. 


Worth Looking Into 


Readers looking for good speculative 
possibilities might consider Eastwoods (brick- 


' makers), now at 30s., but they may be worth 


more. One hears excellent accounts both 
of the management and the prospects. I 
also advise looking into Harrods Buenos 
Aires 8 per cent cum. preference and the 
ordinary—the latter we think is a good buy 
for the future. Abdulla & Co. ordinary 
should not be forgotten. Tobacco has been 
a winner recently. Finally, even at gos. 
I do not think Imperial Tobaccos have 
exhausted their possibilities. 


. Reviews of Business Books 


Handbook on Trade Marks 
and Trade Names 


By JosmeH RICARDO, "Barrisler-al-Law. 
Demy 8vo, 116 pp. Price 5s. net. London: 
Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 116 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


An able summary of the statute and case 
law relating to trade marks, trade names, and 
alied subjects, which, though mainly in- 
tended for the legal profession, is of consi- 
derable interest and value to business men. 
Manufacturers, merchants, and sales mana- 
gers, who utilise distinctive marks for the 
protection of their, trade, are familiar enough 
with instances of attempted infringement 
and passing off. In such cases, prompt 
action 1s imperative, or the greatest damage 
may result; and hence it is important that 
they should have something more than a 
mere nodding acquaintance, with the legal 
- principles which safeguard their privileges, 
and the grounds on which they can safely 
seek redress: Everything that the lay mind 
need be concerned with on the subject_is 
here very compactly. digested: . - 


Pitman's Business Man's Guide 


" Eighth Edition. Price 6s. net. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd, 


The ever-growing demand for tHis standard 
work of reference has necessitated the pre- 
paration of an eighth edition. The contents 
have been thoroughly revised, and some 
hundreds of important new -articles - have 
been added. It will, we think, be ungrudg- 
ingly conceded that the information pre- 
sented within the 600 odd pages of the 
Gusde represents a real triumph in conden- 
sation Altogether, over 2,500 short articles 
adequately explaining practicaMy the whole 
technology of business, banking, msurance, 
shipping, and commercial matters of every 
description are included, with : French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian equivalents 
for all the commercial terms and phrases. 
The work is a treasure house of that sort of 
essential commercial information which is so 
great in volume that nobody can be expected 
to carry it in his head, but any item of which 


London: ' 


„Aunt Philomela 


By JosE GUILHERNO ‘Gomis Cozruo (Julio 
Dinis) Translated by Luiz Marques. Price 
28. net. London: Harrap & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. Harrap have now added Portuguese 
to the other languages represented in their 
well-known bilingual series, and introduce to 
English readers this delightful story of 
country life It is a little classic of its kind, 
and can be recommended to all students of 
the language. Portuguese text and English 
translation appear on opposite pages. 


The Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917 


With explanatory notes and references to 
decided cases. By D. GQ. HEMMANT, Barrister- 
at-Lew., Eighth Edition. Price 10s. net. 
London: Jordan & Sons, Ltd. . 


This authoritative guide to the Companies 
Acts now appears in an eighth edition, 
which has been revised throughout, and 
includes a considerable number of additional 
cases. How exhaustively the book is 
annotated is apparent from the fact that 
there are altogether nearly a thousand case 
references There have been no:changes in 
the Statute law relating to Joint Stock 
Companies since the last edition; apart from 
the .Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, 
which abolished the limut of {100 on the 
amount of workmen's compensation wluch 
is* entitled to preferential payment in the 
winding-up of a company. 


Economics of Shipping 
'A Study in Applied Economics. By S. N. 
Hag, B.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. With a 
Foreword by the Hon.,&r DrnsHa EDULJI, 
Wacua, Kt. Price £1 1s. Published by the 
Author at Sudama House, Sprott Rd.. Ballard 
Estate, Fort, Bombay. 


This remarkably able book may well 
become a classic in India. It is a very 
thorough analysis of the economic problems 
involved in the management of the shipping 
industry, cogently written, and illustrated 
with a wealth of detail of interest to all 
shipping students. The author's purpose is 
to urge upon his compatriots the necessity 


may be badly required at almost any moment. fof building up an Indian Mercantile Marine. 
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